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Retailers  back  it  because 
it  starts  from  their  point  oi  view— 

Chicago  Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise  Pian! 


y 


IF  YOU  WANT  more  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  you  can  get  it  by  starting 
from  the  retailer's  point  oi  view. 
What  he  wants  to  stock  and  push 
is  what  his  customers  want  to  buy. 
He  does  not  get  excited  about  a 
brand  that  does  not  excite  his 
customers. 

More  and  more,  selling  the 
retailer  means  selling  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  Advertising  run  just  to 
impress  the  retailer  is  not  equal 
to  the  job  today.  It  must  impress 
his  customers. 

To  build  volume,  promotion  of 
a  brand  must  create  a  consumer 
franchise  that  assures  a  substan¬ 
tial  share  of  the  day-in  and  day- 
out  buying  by  consumers.  It  must 
meet  and  offset  compehtive  pro¬ 
motion. 


From  its  study  of  selling  in  the 
Chicago  market,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  developed  a  sound 
procedure  that  can  get  extra 
volume  and  a  stronger  market 
position  for  your  brand.  It  is  based 
on  the  retailer's  own  need  for 
higher  volume  and  his  program 
to  get  it. 

Built  to  meet  conditions  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  plan  can  be  used  in 
any  market.  It  is  based  on  the 
trend  to  fewer  brands  per  line 
per  store  and  the  increasing  re¬ 
liance  by  retailers  on  customer 
self-service. 

It  produces  larger  orders  and 
cuts  delivery  expense.  It  gives 
you  the  benefit  of  the  retailer's 
own  promotion  without  depend¬ 
ence  on  special  deals.  It  earns 


better  store  inventories  and  shelf 
position. 

If  you  bear  the  responsibility 
for  immediate  sales,  or  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  long-range  planning 
for  continued  company  success, 
the  plan  merits  your  investigation. 

Decide  now  to  learn  how  you 
can  put  it  into  operation  in  your 
business.  It  will  get  the  ready  sup¬ 
port  of  your  sales  organization. 

Your  nearest  Chicago  Tribune 
representative  will  be  glad  to  tell 
you  about  the  plan.  Ask  him  to 
call.  Why  not  get  in  touch  with 
him  today? 

Chicago  Tribune 
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Power  at  your  finger  tip 

Nearly  e\erylliiiij:  you  do  today  is  done  easier,  quieker  and  better — thanks  to  eleetrieity 


If  you  are  an  average  American  worker  \  ou  use  the  strength 
of  nine  horses  each  working  hour  of  the  day. 

WHERE  DO  YOU  GET  SUCH  POWER -Merely  by  nick¬ 
ing  a  switch  ...  for  hv  that  simple  act  you  are  tapping  the 
vast  sources  of  electric  energy  that  are  ready  to  work  for 
all  of  us  in  the  home  and  on  the  job. 

Today,  the  use  of  electric  power  has  grown  to  where  a 
single  factory  uses  more  electricity  than  an  entire  city  used 
a  generation  ago.  And  your  home— with  its  electric  appli¬ 
ances.  lighting  and  other  coineniences  — consumes  more 
power  than  was  used  in  yesterday's  factory. 

NEW  MATERIALS  WERE  NEEDED-This  great  progress 
could  not  have  been  achieved  without  the  many  new  and 
better  materials  which  make  possible  today’s  larger  and 
more  efficient  power  generating  equipment. 

A  JOB  FOR  ALLOY  STEEL-Ciant  turbines  and  gener¬ 
ators,  for  example,  couldn't  stand  up  under  terrific  heat. 


jiressure.  wear  and  corrosion  if  it  weren't  for  steels  made 
tough  and  enduring  bv  alloiing  metals. 

Improved  plastics  also  do  their  part  in  better  insulation 
and  protective  coatings.  And  carbon  brushes  are  as  vital  to 
huge  generators  as  the\  are  to  \ our  vacuum  cleaner  motor. 

FOR  MORE  POWER  — Developing  and  producing  alloys, 
plastics,  carbons  and  many  other  better  materials  for  our 
power  industry  are  but  a  few  of  the  main  wavs  in  which 
the  people  of  L  nion  Carbide  serve  all  of  us. 

FREE:  Learn  more  about  the  interestiiif:  thiiifis  you  use  erery  day. 
II  rite  for  the  illustrated  booklet  ‘'1‘roiliu  ts  and  rriM-esses"  lehirh  tells 
how  seienee  and  industry  use  the  Al.I.oys.  (i  tKlt<)\s,  (.HhAttCM.s, 
C  ISKS  and  ri.ASTtCS  made  by  I  nion  (.urbide.  Ask  for  booklet  A. 

Union  Carbide 

AJVD  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  FAST  AIND  STREET  |lN*  .NEW  YORK  IT.  N.  Y. 


UCCs  Trade-marked  Products  of  Alloys,  Carbons,  C.hemirals,  Gases,  and  Plastics  include  - - — 

ELECTROVirT  Alloys  and  Metals  •  li.VVNES  STELLITE  .Alloys  .  NATIONAL  Carbons  •  AciIE.soN  Electrode-  •  I’VROF  V.X  Gas  •  FvLRL  vnv  Flashlights  and  Batteriet 
BaKEI.ITE.  Krene.  and  ViNYLITE  Plastics  •  PreST-O-Lite  Acetylene  •  LiNDE  Oxygen  •  PrE.STON’E  and  TkEK  Anti-Freezes  •  SYNTHETIC  OroanIC  CHEMICALS 


Circulation:  457 #147 
National  Representatives 
Kelly-Smith  Company 


In  the  backlands  of  Etawah  District,  200  miles 
from  New  Delhi,  Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  The 
Atlanta  Constitution,  met  the  people  of  India — 
that  turbulent  country  newly  bom 
as  a  nation,  yet  so  terribly  old, 
McGill  was  in  India  as  part  of 
the  State  Department’s  “exchange  of  persons’’ 
plan,  repaying  the  visit  of  Amar  Singh  to  Car- 
roll  County,  Georgia,  a  few  months  earlier. 
Today,  just  back  at  his  desk,  Ralph  McGill 
talks  with  equal  understanding  of  Marietta  and 
Moradabad,  the  Chattahoochee  and  the  Ganges. 

His  daily  columns  have  made  news  of  myster¬ 
ious  India  a  bit  less  strange  to  people  of  Georgia. 
His  reflective  writing,  interpreting  what  he  has 
seen  and  the  people  he  has  met,  will  be  a  feature 
of  the  expanded  Sunday  Journal-Constitution 
Magazine — part  of  the  ever-widening  scope  of 
Georgians’  favorite  magazine. 

Your  sales  message  will  find  the  same  wel¬ 
come  with  this  same  important  audience. 


Ralph  McGill  Reports 
on  India... to  an  audience 
YOU  can  share 
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In  tune 
with  the  times 


Business  and  Government  forecast  big  things 
in  1952.  Production,  employment,  incomes, 
savings  and  SALES  will  set  new,  big  records 
in  the  year  ahead. 

As  usual,  the  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Market  is  in 
tune  with  the  times — and  ahead  of  this 
trend.  Syracuse  manufacturing  new  plant 
and  equipment  expenditures  started  or  com¬ 
pleted  in  1951  total  more  than  50  million 
dollars. 

Add  to  this.  New  York  Central’s  6  millon 
dollar  improvement  program  in  the  Syracuse 
area  and  Western  Electric’s  2  Vi  million  out¬ 
lay  for  their  new  distributing  center.  Western 
Electric’s  choice  of  Syracuse  for  their  upstate 
distributing  headquarters  is  typical  of  leading 
manufacturers.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Hub  of  the 
Empire  State  offers  geographical  advantage 
to  economic  distribution.  This  consistent 
expansion  contributes  to  increased  employ¬ 
ment  and  greater  buying  power. 

Whether  you  are  launching  a  test  campaign 
or  planning  expansion  of  your  present  sales 
program,  this  proven  market  assures  MAX¬ 
IMUM  SUCCESS. 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 

provides  complete  coverage  of  this  key  mar¬ 
ket.  Today,  more  than  205,000  daily  and 
324,000  Sunday  circulation  delivers  the 
message  of  manufacturer  and  retailer  to  this 
great  ready-to-buy,  able-to-buy  audience. 
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Royal  Oak,  Please  Note  to  their  needs.  I  wonder  what 
To  THE  Editor:  Your  report  of  would  happen  to  newspapers  in 
the  all-girl  staff  of  the  Royal  Oak  this  or  any  other  state  if  all  hand- 
(Mich.)  Daily  Tribune,  assembling  o^ts  ceased?  Would  the  under- 
a  record  December  24  edition  of  staffed,  underpaid  newspapers  be 
24  pages  with  203  greetings,  was  ^ble  to  handle  the  news?  I  think 
of  deep  interest  here.  you’d  find  newspapers  even  more 

The  edition  was  prepared,  your  dependent  on  wire  service,  an- 
story  said,  by  “seven  women  other  handout. 

‘salesmen,’  plus  four  girl  assis-  Sure,  publicity  men  need  news- 
tants,”  with  H.  H.  Powell  as  the  papcrs,  but  newspapers  need  us 
only  man  in  the  department.  The  too.  It  gripes  me  to  read  that 
ads  were  handled  “by  the  Display  McClellan  said.  But  we  still 
staff  in  addition  to  the  peak  load  tnust  face  up  to  the  situation 
of  Christmas  advertising.”  which  finds  many  newspapermen 

This  poses  a  question:  What  und  others  resentful  of  the  fact 
were  they  doing  with  all  of  their  ®o  many  public  relations  men 
spare  time?  ure  initiated  into  membership 

Here,  on  the  Southwest  Times,  when  many  others  engaged  in 
my  lone  assistant.  Miss  Charles  toore  active  fields  of  journalism 
Wainright,  and  I  handled  177  ^re  left  waiting. 
greeting  ads  for  a  total  of  ?uy  more  active  fields  of 

4,664  column  inches  to  make  up  publicity,  unless 

our  40-page  Christmas  greeting  McClelland  prefers  not  to  ccmsid- 
edition.  The  ads  were  handled  by  journalists.  If  Sigma  Delta 

our  man-woman  display  staff  “in  wants  to  change  their  defini- 
addition  to  a  record  December  we  could  join  wUh  the  much 

load  of  Christmas  advertising  to-  maligned  radio  and  TV  newsmen 
taling  in  excess  of  27,600  column  reduce  the  field  of 

inches.”  noisy  minority  that 

Would  you  call  that  a  record  Presently  thinks  they  are  the  ma- 
for  a  staff  of  two?  jority. 

_  A  good  publicity  man  never 

Thornton  M.  Tice,  ^  newspaper  for  a  favor. 

Manager,  giver,  not  the  receiver. 

Southwest  Times,  McClelland’s  paper  covers  the 
rumki,  Va.  Longview  (Wash.)  area.  A  lot 

n.  VI-  •».  1  TT  of  students  from  Longview  attend 

Publicity  Man  Sticks  Up  college  here.  If  one  of  them  wins 

For  His  Fraternity  an  award,  is  initiated  into  a  club, 

To  THE  Editor:  I  just  got  oj  receives  some  other  recogni- 

around  to  the  story  on  Sigma  tion,  I  send  it  along  to  Longview. 

Delta  Chi  in  the  November  17  Maybe  he  doesn’t  want  the  infor- 

issue.  I  see  where  John  M.  Me-  matron,  but  my  experience  is  that 

Clelland  Jr.  has  stuck  his  neck 
out  again.  As  editor  of  one  of 
the  better  dailies  in  this  state,  he 
probably  feels  his  work  must  be 
all  that  is  known  as  “journalism.” 

McClelland  pointed  out  “that 
as  long  as  Sigma  Delta  Chi  rec¬ 
ognized  the  preparation  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  public  information 
as  journalism,  the  fraternity  must 
welcome  those  in  the  publicity 
field.”  What  other  definition 

would  McClelland  give?  He  was  Likes  This  Newspaper, 
at  a  meeting  last  Fall  where  the 
director  of  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  told  newspapermen  that  only 
22  per  cent  of  the  graduates  from 
his  school  went  on  newspapers. 

If  Sigma  Delta  Chi  were  to  define  Broken  by  Collar.” 
journalism  as  newspaper  work,  ■ 

more  than  three-fourths  of  their  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Indepen- 
membership  would  have  to  be  dent:  “Mrs.  Blank  Dies  In  84tli 
dropped.  I’m  getting  tired  of  be-  Year  In  Hospital.” 
ing  beholden  to  newspapermen.  ■ 

Why  don’t  publicity  men  start  Portland  Oregonian:  “Cinder- 
their  own  fraternity?  They’re  in  ella,  16,  Moneymoons.” 
the  majority,  not  newspapermen.  ■ 

All  books  on  publicity  tell  you  '  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Jourrw. 
how  to  serve  newspapers  best,  basketball  game  headline:  “Floy<l 
How  to  help  them,  how  to  cater  Nips  Dora.' 


editors  do  want  it.  It  would  be 
{Continued  on  page  4) 
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Headlines: 

Connellsville  (Pa.)  Daily  Cour¬ 
ier:  “Tells  of  Relics;  Says  She 


Muncie  (Ind.)  Evening  Press:  ; 
“Car  Hit  While  Changing  Tire." 

■ 

New  London  (Wis.)  Press-Re-  \ 
publican:  “Collar  Collarbone 


Vol.  86,  No.  2.  January  12.  1062.  Editor  &  PubUaher.  The  Fourth  Estate  J 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  January,  by  The  Editor  ' 
Publisher  Co.,  Inc.,  1476  Broadway.  Times  Tower,  Times  Slquare,  New  Tore 
N.  Y.  Enter^  as  Second  (Hass  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York.  N.  i 
Annual  subscription  $6.00  in  U.  S.  A.,  $6.50  in  Canada;  $6  in  other  countrus 
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Leading  national  advertisers,  agency  mendous  reader  and  sales  influence! 
men  (and  Flint  retailers)  know  the  Daily  net  paid  80,129.  Trading  zone 
Flint  Journal  well.  It’s  one  of  the  population  315,685.  More  advertis-  ' 

8  Booth-published  Michigan  news-  ing  linage  in  a  year  than  two  of  the 
papers  .  .  .  and  “Booth-Published”  three  Detroit  papers!  Ask  Lutz  or 
means  a  great,  modern  plant,  top-  Kuch’s  office  for  the  rest  of  a 
flight  newspaper  personnel,  and  tre-  mighty  interesting  story. 

\  A.  H.  Kuch,  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.; 

_  I  r  I  I  II  /  E.  42nd  Street,  435  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

ror  new  market  folder,  call —  <  New  York  17.  New  York,  Chicago  11,  Illinois, 

I  Murray  HUI  6-7232  Superior  7-4680 

The  Flint  Journal 

one  of  ft  Booth  Michigan  newspapers 


I 
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Continued  from  page  2 

unwise  for  newspapers  to  get  so  professor  known  that  the  Russian 
cocky  they  think  they  can  do  language  sanctions  double  nega- 
without  us.  Nor  can  we  do  with-  lives,  he  might  not  have  included 
out  them.  Friendly  terms  and  that  breach  of  clarity  as  advisable 
working  cooperation  is  the  best  in  our  grammar.  What  with 
setup  for  both  newspapers  and  scores  of  similar  differences  be- 
publicity  men.  No  good  publicity  tween  English  and  Russian,  not 
man  will  let  newspapers  change  to  speak  of  the  absence  of  ar- 
true  friendship  to  kowtowing  tides,  and  the  complicated  aspects 
obedience.  of  Russian  verbs,  it  is  possible 

This  is  a  state-supported  institu-  that  some  smart  journalist  one 
tion  owned  by  the  people  of  the  day  will  come  up  with  a  sound 
State  of  Washington.  The  admin-  reason  for  the  inability  of  the 
istration  thinks  the  people  of  this  West  and  the  Russians  to  under¬ 
state  want  to  know  what  we're  stand  one  another  clearly, 
doing  with  their  property.  We  If  visitors  in  general  to  France 
try  to  tell  them  through  other  must  be  wary  of  offending  French 
public  institutions:  radio  and  speech  by  carelessly  using  argot 
newspapers.  Publicity  men  for  before  children  or  in  dignified 
other  organizations,  both  public  company,  certainly  reporters 
and  private,  are  valid  news  sour-  might  benefit  by  a  knowledge  of 
ces.  That  is  defense  enough.  The  that  language.  Similarly,  journal- 
publicity  man  with  the  collapsible  ists  cannot  intelligently  report  in 
knees  for  easier  bending  before  any  foreign  country  without 
editors  should  be  a  thing  of  the  knowing  the  language  and  mores 
past  and  I  think  he  is.  In  fact  the  of  the  land  concerned.  European 
trend  may  have  turned  a  little  the  educators  early  recognized  the 
other  way.  funadmental  importance  of  in- 

Kenneth  L  Caikins  eluding  English,  French  and  Ger- 

Director  of  ' Publications.  by  the  Germans  the 

Central  Washington  College  in  the  curricula 

of  Education  their  institutions.  In  tiny  Ice- 

Ellensburg,  Wash.  'a"d,  several  years  of  English 


is  Houston’s 
One  Big 

Family  Newspaper 


Consistently  honest,  sound 
complete  reporting  off  the  news 
is  a  CHRONICLE  tradition,  and  a 
sales-winner  ffor  CHRONICLE  advertisers 


Even  more  important  than  what  advertisers 
think  of  a  publication  is  what  readers  think  of  it. 
Certainly  the  key  to  the  resultfulness  of  any  printed 
medium  is  the  kind  of  acceptance  it  gets  deep  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  readers. 


Reportorial  Dividends  30  Years  Ago  —  Postmaster 

From  Lemguage  Studies  General  Will  Hays  objects  to 

To  THE  Editor:  I  have  been  anti-gambling  bill  which 

very  much  interested  in  reading  "^ould  make  it  an  offense  for  news- 
the  pros  and  cons  on  the  question  P^P®rs  to  {mblish  racing  news, 
of  foreign  language  study  by  jour-  “There  has  been  a  very 

nalists.  Some  time  ago  I  picked  strong  tendency  of  late  toward 
up  a  large  metropolitan  daily  and  curtailment  of  freedom  ^  of  the 
on  the  front  page  was  a  headline  Press  and  I  ain  sure  it  is  essen- 
to  a  story  about  the  visit  of  a  tial  J^at  such  tendencies  be 
prominent  Turkish  citizen  to  this  checl^. 

country.  The  headline  contained  From  Editor  &  Publisher. 
this  identification,  “Mr.  Bey.”  I  ♦  *  * 

imagine  the  Turkish  embassy  got  10  Years  Ago — A  trend  to 
quite  a  kick  out  of  that  boner.  four-point  column  rules  and  66V4- 
Only  this  week  I  read  a  story  inch  newsprint  rolls  is  noted  in 
(and  heard  it  broadcast)  about  paper  conservation  effort, 
a  college  professor  who  went  on  From  Editor  &  Publisher. 
record  in  favor  of  unkempt  or  At  A/1 

natural  English,  allowing  one  to 

say  “aint”  and  to  commit  double  *  *  *  " 

negatives.  English  in  its  purest  New  York  World-Telegram 

form  can  never  be  as  effective  a  completes  changeover  to  64-inch 
diplomatic  language  as  French  be-  newsprint  rolls,  joining  procession 
cause  of  its  double  meanings  and  of  big  dailies  across  the  country 
other  weaknesses.  I  believe  that 
had  the  liberal-minded  college  iIIbIIImIM 
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Ever  since  it  first  started  publication  in  1901, 
The  Houston  Chronicle  has  adhered  to  rigid 
standards  of  editorial  excellence  —  believing  that 
a  good  newspaper  is  first  of  all,  a  good,  honest, 
sincere  reporter  of  all  the  news. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  steadfast  policy  pays  off 
to  readers  and  advertisers  alike.  And  The  Chro¬ 
nicle's  dominant  leadership  in  both  circulation 
and  advertising  for  39  consecutive  years  gives 
irrefutable  evidence  of  an  editorial  policy  that  is 
both  sound  and  successful. 


for  additional  facts  about  tha  Mo.  I 
paper  in  the  South's  No.  I  market,  contact 
your  nearest  Branham  Company  Office, 


e  Houston  Chronicle 

CARTHY  M.  J.  GIUONS  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

I  Dirvetor  Notkmol  Advvrtiting  Monogtr  Ncrttonal  RNpfWwWKNt 
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In  Chicago, 

it  takes  2  to  complete  your  campaign 


BECAUSE  .  .  .  Chicago  has  outgrown  the  power  of  any 
single  daily  newspaper  to  reach  even  half  of  your  city  and 
suburban  prospects.* 

Today  it  takes  two  daily  newspapers  to  reach  a  majority 
of  the  market  — and  for  most  net  unduplicated  coverage, 
one  of  your  two  must  be  The  Chicago  Sun-Times! 


laster 


news, 
very 
iward 
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♦  See  the  Piihlication  Research  Service  study,  "Chicago  Daily  Newspaper 
Coverage  and  Duplication,  1951,”  or  write  us  for  details. 


CHICAGO 


egran 

4-inch 

lession 

luntry 


21 1  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 


250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION,  586,970  AVERAGE  NET  PAID  DAILY  (ABC  PUBLISHER'S  STATEMENT  FOR  6  MONTHS  ENDING  SI.  TEMBER  30,  1951) 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Editors  Advocate  Change 
In  Press  Gallery  System 


ASNE  Is  Told  Committees  Shiit 
Resonsibility  to  State  Department 


The  question  whether  Tass  re¬ 
porters  or  any  other  representa¬ 
tives  of  foreign  governments 
should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  the  Congressional 
Press  Galleries  was  reopened  this 
week  as  Congress  reconvened. 

Inconsistencies  in  practices  un¬ 
der  the  present  gallery  rules  and 
a  charge  that  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  gives  the  State  Department 
too  much  say  in  the  matter  of  ad¬ 
missions  were  emphasized  by  the 
Washington  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

Last  September,  the  Standing 
Committee  decid^  against  the 
ASNE  committee’s  demand  for  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Tass  reporters  as  for¬ 
eign  agents.  The  gallery  commit¬ 
tee  took  the  position  it  should  not 
move  in  the  field  of  international 
diplomacy. 

Early  in  November,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  committee  made  a  report 
of  the  whole  situation  to  the 
ASNE  Board  of  Directors,  calling 
upon  ASNE  to  make  a  formal 
appeal  to  the  Standing  Committee 
to  set  up  some  machinery  to  ac¬ 
credit  foreign  correspondents. 

“Otherwise,”  said  the  editors, 
“foreign  representatives  could 
masquerade  as  ‘bona  fide’  news¬ 
paper  men  and  perform  functions 
considered  close  to  espionage.  For 


our  standing  committees  to  wash 
their  hands  of  all  responsibility  for 
determining  who  is  or  who  is  not 
a  ‘bona  fide’  correspondent  is  not 
to  perform  a  task  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance.” 

That  report  was  made  public 
Jan.  9  when  copies  were  distribu¬ 
ted  to  the  Washington  press  corps. 
A  committee  spokesman  said  there 
was  “no  significance”  in  the  tim¬ 
ing;  it  was  done  merely  to  com¬ 
plete  the  record. 

The  debate  was  set  off  last 
Summer  when  Alexander  F.  Jones, 
president  of  ASNE,  advocated  the 
ousting  of  Tass  men  from  the  gal¬ 
leries  in  retaliation  for  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  William  N.  Oatis, 
AP  correspondent,  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. 

Mr.  Jones  told  E&P  he  had  sub¬ 
mitted  the  committee  report  to  the 
ASNE  board  without  recommend¬ 
ation,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  going  over  the  heads  of 
the  gallery  committee.  But,  he 
added  he  does  not  intend  to  drop 
his  fight. 

As  an  alternative  to  barring  the 
Soviet  representatives  from  press 
privileges  here,  the  Washington 
committee  of  ASNE  proposes  that 
the  State  Department  negotiate  to 
obtain  reciprocal  privileges  in  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Red  satellite  countries. 


Findings  of  the  Washington  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  on  the  Subject  of  an  Exchange  of  Letters  with  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Correspondents  of  the  Congressional  Press 
Galleries. 


1.  Admission  to  the  Press  Gal¬ 
leries  of  Congress  is  by  virtue  of 
a  connection  with  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per — it  is  not  personal.  Hence, 
any  question  that  arises  over  the 
conduct  of  the  Congressional  Press 
Galleries  is  not  necessarily  an  in¬ 
dividual  matter,  nor  is  the  impact 
of  the  rules  confined  to  the  corre¬ 
spondents  themselves.  So  long  as 
the  names  of  American  daily 
newspapers  are  used  and  corre- 
spon^nts  vote  by  virtue  of  the 
positions  they  hold  on  the  news¬ 
papers,  editors  of  American  news¬ 
papers  which  are  represented  in 
the  Congressional  Press  Galleries’ 
lists  have  a  responsible  interest  in 
the  Galleries. 


2.  The  correspondence  between 
the  Washington  Committee  of  the 
ASNE  and  the  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Correspondents  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Press  Galleries  reveals 
practices  on  the  part  of  successive 
Standing  Committees  which,  un¬ 
less  changed,  may  prove  embar¬ 
rassing  to  the  American  daily 
newspapers  represented  in  the 
Congressional  Press  Galleries. 

Following  is  a  list  of  some  of 
the  practices  to  which  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  ASNE  is  invited: 

(A)  The  published  rules  of  the 
Congressional  Press  Galleries  have 
been  disregarded  by  Standing  Com¬ 
mittees  for  several  years  through 


the  admission  of  representatives 
of  foreign  governments,  though 
the  published  rules  up  to  1950 
have  explicitly  forbidden  such  ad¬ 
mission. 

(B)  Such  deviation  from  the 
published  rules  has  not  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  Congressional  Press  Galler¬ 
ies.  No  Constitution  and  by-laws 
have  been  drawn  up  to  govern  the 
conduct  of  the  Galleries  or  to 
cover  the  rights  of  members.  (The 
Canadian  Parliamentary  Press 
Gallery  has  such  a  Constitution 
and  by-laws.) 

(C)  Our  Standing  Committees 
at  times  have  relied  upon  guid¬ 
ance  by  the  Department  of  State. 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  rules 
requiring  consultation  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  in  enforcing  the 
rules  of  the  Congressional  Press 
Galleries.  A  recent  letter  by  the 
Standing  Committee  requested  the 
opinion  of  the  Department  of 
State  as  to  whether  or  not  to  ad¬ 
mit  or  reject  certain  applicants. 

3.  Examination  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  available  to  us  discloses  a 
number  of  points  which  show 
clearly  that  the  rules  are  not  uni¬ 
formly  enforced. 

4.  The  Standing  Committee  in 
its  public  statement  of  September 
24,  1951,  commenting  on  our  let¬ 
ter  of  September  5,  says: 

"Membership  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  Press  Galleries 
of  Congress  is  consistent  with  the 
American  concept  of  a  free  press." 

Our  Committee  has  not  dis¬ 
sented  from  the  concept  that  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  shall  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Press  Galleries. 

F.mployes  of  Government 

The  Standing  Committee  in  the 
same  public  statement,  however, 
says: 

"Traditionally  the  Standing 
Committee  has  accepted  the  cre¬ 
dentials  of  foreign  applicants  when 
satisfied  that  they  are  bona  fide 
representatives  of  the  press  of  their 
country.  This  practice  has  been 
followed  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  these  agencies  have  been  con¬ 
trolled,  influenced,  or  subsidized 
by  their  governments.  Tass  and 
other  agencies  which  are  registered 
under  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis¬ 
tration  Act  are  permitted  to  oper¬ 
ate  freely  in  the  United  States." 

Apparently  the  definition,  “bona 
fide  representatives  of  the  press  of 


Please  Be  Seated 

Washington  —  Wednesday’s 
session  of  Congress  featuring 
the  “State '  of  the  Union”  ad¬ 
dress  hy  President  Truman  and 
the  presence  of  his  guest,  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill, 
drew  a  packed  press  gallery — 
so  crowded,  in  fact,  that  the 
Daily  Worker  correspondent 
might  have  heen  required  to 
stand  through  the  exercises. 
However,  that  was  avoided 
when  it  was  found  that  the 
Worker  had  applied  early 
enough  to  have  a  seat  assigned. 
Correspondents  for  a  score  of 
American  newspapers  weren't 
so  fortunate. 

their  country,”  has  been  followed 
prior  to  the  81st  Congress  in  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  then-existing  rules, 
which  prohibited  the  admission  of 
anyone  who  represented  a  foreign 
government.  The  Tass  representa¬ 
tives  even  stated  on  their  applica¬ 
tions,  both  before  and  after  1950, 
that  they  were  in  fact  employed 
by  the  Russian  Government.  De¬ 
spite  that  admission,  they  were  ac¬ 
cepted  into  the  Press  Galleries. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  rules 
which  place  upon  the  Standing 
Committee  the  responsibility  of  es¬ 
tablishing  who  is  or  who  is  not  a 
“bona  fide”  correspondent  are  now 
interpreted  to  mean  bona  fide  in 
his  own  country  and  not  necessar¬ 
ily  with  respect  to  such  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  are  recognized  in  the 
United  States. 

5.  The  Standing  Committee  has 
accepted  not  only  the  applications 
of  Tass,  but  also  tJie  applications 
of  the  China  News  Service,  the 
Central  News  Agency  of  China, 
France  Presse — even  though  these 
are  all  registered  under  the  For¬ 
eign  Agents  act,  as  is  the  Tass 
Agency. 

Question  of  Fact 

6.  The  important  change  made 
in  the  rules  in  January,  1950,  is 
that  the  Standing  Committee  now 
considers  itself  as  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  admit  or  reject  merely  on 
the  basis  of  whether  an  applicant 
is  or  is  not  a  “bona  fide”  corre¬ 
spondent.  If  the  rules  are  to  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  ap- 
licants  are  “bona  fide  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press  of  their  country,” 
then  no  qualification  at  all  is  nec¬ 
essary,  but  simply  the  word  of  a 
foreign  government  that  it  desires 
to  send  to  our  Press  Galleries  any 
representative  it  chooses.  The 

{Continued  on  page  72) 
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Times- Star  Purchase 
Of  Enquirer  Pending 

Cincinnati  —  Purchase  of  the  present  executives.”  said  Mr.  Fer- 
Cincinruti  Enquirer  by  the  Cin-  ger  of  the  Enquirer. 


cinnali  Times-Star  was  pending 
this  week,  with  a  final  decision  ex¬ 
pected  by  Jan.  15. 

Negotiations  were  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Times-Star  Co.  with 
the  American  Security  &  Trust 
Co.,  Washington,  Trustees  of  the 
John  R.  McLean  Estate,  which 
owns  the  Enquirer.  Any  agree¬ 
ment  would  require  the  approval 
of  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

“We  are  close  to  an  agreement, 
but  we  have  yet  to  come  to  a 
complete  agreement,”  Hulbert 
Taft,  Sr.,  president  and  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Times-Star,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  prior  to  leaving 
for  Florida  on  Jan.  9. 

Negotiations  have  been  conduc¬ 
ted  by  Daniel  W.  Bell,  president 
of  .American  Security,  and  Mr. 
Taft,  assisted  by  Robert  A.  Taft, 
Jr.,  attorney  for  the  Times-Star 
and  member  of  the  board.  Roger 
H.  Ferger,  publisher,  has  repre¬ 
sented  the  Enquirer. 

Rumors  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Enquirer  (morning  and  Sunday) 
by  the  Times-Star  (evening  only) 
broke  into  print  late  last  week, 
causing  both  papers  to  issue  state¬ 
ments,  announcing  that  negotia¬ 
tions  have  been  in  progress  for 
several  months. 

$7,500,000  Reported 

Reports  that  the  deal  has  been 
completed  “are  premature  and 
may  be  untrue,”  the  Times-Star 
stated.  A  report  in  the  Cincinnati 
Post  (Scripps-Howard)  that  the 
price  set  by  the  McLean  Estate 
was  $7,500,000  went  undenied. 

The  statements  explained  that 
under  the  proposed  purchase,  the 
Enquirer  would  be  editorially  inde¬ 
pendent  but  issued  from  the 
Times-Star  plant. 

“The  direction  of  this  newspa¬ 
per  would  continue  under  its 
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“Economy  will  be  possible 
through  the  production  of  both 
the  Times-Star  and  Enquirer  in 
the  Times-Star’s  adequate  and 
large  plant  which  would  not  be 
affected  by  inconsiderate  treat¬ 
ment  of  personnel  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  two  papers.” 

“This  is  a  period  of  marked 
changes  in  the  newspaper  world,” 
said  Mr.  Taft  in  his  statement  to 
Times-Star  readers.  “If  there  are 
to  be  such  changes  locally,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  people  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  would  prefer  to  have  the 
Enquirer  purchased  by  Cincinnati¬ 
ans,  rather  than  by  some  outside 
interest. 

“We  feel  also  that  the  people  of 
Cincinnati  can  be  better  served 
through  joint  ownership  of  the 
two  newspapers.  The  Times-Star 
and  the  Enquirer  have  always 
been  highly  individual  institutions. 

“The  management  of  the  En¬ 
quirer  has  done  an  excellent  job. 
There  would  be  no  important 
changes  of  management,  from  the 
Enquirer’s  very  capable  publisher, 
Roger  H.  Ferger,  through  the  list 
of  executives  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments.” 

Both  the  Times-Star  and  the 
Enquirer  are  in  the  centenary 
class.  The  Times-Star  dates  back 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  which 
bepn  April  25,  1840,  and  the  En¬ 
quirer  observes  April  10,  1841,  as 
its  official  birthday. 

The  Enquirer’s  Sunday  edition 
goes  back  to  April  20,  1848.  The 
Times-Star  had  a  Sunday  edition 
from  Nov.  4,  1883,  until  Jan.  30, 
1887,  but  abandoned  it  because  it 
was  a  “parasite  sapping  the 
strength  of  the  daily  paper.” 

The  Enquirer’s  Sunday  edition 
has  a  sale  in  excess  of  272.000 
copies;  its  daily  edition  sale  is 
approximately  185.000.  The 
Times-Star  and  Post  run  almost 
even  at  150,000. 

The  Taft  family  has  owned  an 
interest  in  the  Times-Star  since 
1879  and  the  16-story  monument¬ 
al  plant  and  office  building  which 
cost  $2,000,000  in  the  1930s  is  a 
memorial  to  Charles  Phelps  Taft, 
first  of  the  Taft  publishers  and 
editors.  Hulbert  Taft,  the  present 
head  of  the  organization  is  a  son 
of  the  late  Peter  Taft  and  a  cous¬ 
in  of  U.  S.  Senator  Robert  Taft. 

During  the  Civil  War  days, 
Washington  McLean  acquired  a 
share  in  the  Enquirer.  His  son, 
John  McLean,  became  sole  owner 
in  1881  and  gave  it  aggressive 
leadership  as  editor  and  publisher 
until  he  died  in  1916. 

Mr.  Ferger  has  been  publisher 
since  1944,  when  he  succeeded  W. 
F.  Wiley,  general  manager  after 
Mr.  McLean’s  death.  Mr.  Ferger 
had  been  advertising  manager. 


Revision  of  T-H  Law,  Not  Repeal,  in  Truttian  Program 


ITU  President  Woodruff  Randolph  is  one  labor  leader  who  will  fi 
not  be  overjoyed  by  President  Truman’s  call  to  Congress  to  revise,^ 
rather  than  repwl,  the  Taft-Hartley  Law.  This  is  presidential  election  ! 
year  for  the  printers,  too,  Mr.  Randolph’s  opponent  in  May  balloting 
to  be  C.  G.  Sparkman  of  Detroit,  who  made  a  good  run  of  it  two 
years  ago  .  .  .  “We  need  to  act  promptly  to  improve  our  labor  law," 
said  Mr.  Truman.  “The  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  many  serious  and  far- 
reaching  defects  .  .  .  Even  the  sponsors  of  the  act  now  admit  that  it 
needs  to  be  changed.  A  fair  law — fair  to  both  management  and  labor 
— is  indispensable  to  sound  labor  relations  and  to  full,  uninterrupted 
production.  1  intend  to  keep  on  working  for  a  fair  law  until  we  get 
one.” 


'Created  by  Tnuncm' — Phrase  in  Official  Release 

The  Press  information  division  of  the  Federal  Civil  De¬ 
fense  Administration  has  moved  into  a  “last  name  relation¬ 
ship’’  with  the  President  of  the  United  States.  A  press  release 
announcing  that  Robert  L.  Smith,  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  Sillimun  Evans,  publisher  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean,  and  other  members  of  the  FCDA  Advisory 
Council  meet  here  this  week  referred  in  its  lead  sentence  to 
the  fact  that  the  council  had  been  “created  by  Truman."  No 
“President,"  no  “Mister." 


Notes  on  Mr.  Churchill's  Visit  and  President's  Privacy 

“The  privacy  of  the  President”  was  protected  to  the  extent  of 
excluding  news  photographers  from  the  area  when  President  Truman 
and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  boarded  the  “Williamsburg”  in  Washing¬ 
ton  Harbor  last  Saturday  and  lensmen  were  held  in  line  by  “shore 
patrol.”  Navy  photographers  took  pictures  which  then  were  given  out 
for  press  association  distribution  after  White  House  selection.  The 
rule  was  slightly  relaxed,  in  favor  of  a  picture  pool  basis,  when  the 
two  heads  of  governments  dined  at  the  British  Embassy. 

*  *  * 

It  bore  the  imprimatur  of  the  United  States,  so  the  Washington  press 
corps  accepted  mimeograhed  copies  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  itinerary  as 
State’s  own  product.  Then  the  reporters  noticed  the  spelling:  “pro¬ 
gramme.”  However,  programme  or  program,  scores  of  newsmen  met 
the  Prime  Minister’s  plane  upon  its  arrival  here  and  followed  the 
distinguished  visitor  through  a  round  of  official  appearances. 

*  *  * 

National  Press  Club  luncheons  are  staged  in  a  “no  woman’s  land" 
and  the  result  is  that  the  party  for  Mr.  Churchill  on  Jan.  18  will  be 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  The  female  correspondents  weren’t  going  to 
be  frozen  out  of  this  one,  they  made  it  clear;  and,  as  usually  happens, 
they  won  their  point.  Paul  Wooton,  “Grover  Whalen  of  Washington 
newspaperdom,”  is  chairman.  Admission  is  restricted  to  active  press 
and  radio. 


Caste  Sysem  May  Be  Upset  by  Cost-of-Living 

A  NEW  cost-of-living  pay  increase  may  be  in  the  making  for 
publishers  and  press  associations  having  reporters  assigned  to 
cover  congressional  sessions.  The  House  restaurant  has  increased 
the  price  of  coffee  from  a  nickel  to  a  dime;  the  “special  lunch¬ 
eon"  has  been  boosted  from  75  cents  to  90  cents.  And  there 
have  been  some  other,  comparable  increases  in  food  prices, 
effective  this  week  as  Congress  reconvenes.  In  press  gallery 
circles  it  is  said:  “The  reporters  eat  in  the  House  restaurant, 
the  journalists  in  the  Senate  restaurant."  Unless  the  Senate  side 
follows  suit,  the  caste  system  may  he  broken  down. 

Keep  Your  Sundcrys  Open,  Men — One  for  Each  State 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  who  used  to  be  a 
Washington  correspondent  himself,  was  not  the  most  popular  man 
with  the  Press  last  week.  Heading  up  the  Eisenhower-for-President 
effort,  he  called  a  news  conference  for  a  bad  day  (Sunday)  and  a 
worse  hour  (12  noon),  at  an  outlying  hotel,  and  he  told  alxjut  2()0 
reporters  something  most  of  them  already  had  written;  The  General’s 
name  will  be  entered  in  the  New  Hampshire  primary.  Lodge  smilingly 
commented,  “This  is  New  Hampshire  day,”  causing  Chicago  Tribune 
Correspondent  Walter  Trohan  to  explode:  “You  mean  we  have  to 
come  out  here  on  a  different  Sunday  for  each  state!”  The  Senator 
said  he  was  sorry. 


Lcnnb  Gets  Approval  to  Buy  Orlando  Stations 

Edward  Lamb,  publisher  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  has  increased 
his  radio  and  television  holdings  to  include  whoo  and  whoo-fM. 
Orlando,  Fla.  His  purchase  of  those  stations  for  $200,000  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  fcc  en  banc,  with  Commissioner  Robert  F.  Jones, 
former  Republican  congressman  from  Ohio,  voting  for  a  public  hearing. 
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Agency  Clinics  Spread 
Selling  Ideas  Abroad 


McCann-Erickson  advertising 
agency  embarked  this  week  on  a 
systematic  program  of  telling  the 
world  how  American  selling  meth¬ 
ods  can  benefit  other  countries. 

The  first  session  of  a  nearly 
global  clinic  of  agency  operations 
opened  Wednesday  in  the  Rocke- 
fdler  Plaza  offices  of  the  world- 
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clients  in  half  the  world  receives 
the  benefit  of  the  best  methods 
and  experience  of  the  entire  agen¬ 
cy.  To  accomplish  this  we  estab¬ 
lished  our  Continuing  Clinic  of 
Agency  Operations  in  1947.  Some 
of  our  current  methods  were  born 
in  those  meetings  and  have  proved 
highly  successful.  Additional  pro¬ 
cedures  will  be  advanced  in  the 
new  clinic.” 

The  lectures  and  demonstrations 
to  be  presented  are  based  on  ma¬ 
terial  developed  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Advertising  Conference 
which  the  agency  conducted  for 
three  days  in  New  York  last 
month  to  celebrate  its  50th  anni¬ 
versary.  That  meeting  was  attend¬ 
ed  only  by  the  agency’s  key  exec¬ 
utives:  135  men  and  women  from 
around  the  world. 

McCann  Sets  Ihcme 
Setting  the  theme,  H.  K.  Mc¬ 
Cann  said  he  wished  that  his  late 
associate,  A.  W.  Erickson,  were 
present  to  see  how  the  agency  he 
founded  in  1901  has  grown. 

Said  Mr.  McCann,  now  chair¬ 
man  of  the  agency: 

“He  worked  hard  all  of  his  life 
u  v  ^  *1.  r  to  bring  about  better  practices  in 

”  the  industrv.  He  was  a  man  of 


agency's  global  clinics. 

wide  organization.  In  a  few  weeks 
similar  clinics  will  be  started  in 
Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico, 
Peru,  Colombia,  Chile,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Uruguay  and  1 1  other 
cities  in  the  United  States. 

The  clinic,  as  given  in  New 
York,  will  consist  of  18  weekly 
sessions  of  one  hour  each  and  will 
be  open  only  to  the  employes  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.  Approxi¬ 
mately  400  persons  will  attend  the 
course  in  New  York. 

$80,000,000  Business 


intelligence,  simple,  direct,  un¬ 
affected.  He  had  a  fine  sense  of 
humor  and  great  enthusiasm.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  and  the  father  of 
the  present  standardized  agency 
commission  system.  He  helped  to 
organize  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations. 

“Our  combined  company  is  the 
kind  of  company  it  is  and  has 
reached  its  present  position  in  the 
advertising  world  partly  by  the 
design  of  its  management,  but 
mainly  by  taking  advantage  of  op¬ 
portunities  that  have  come  our 


"pre  McCann-Erickson  organi-  way.  We  have  followed  the  flags 
jtation  today  encompasses  10  do-  of  our  large  clients,  with  the  re- 
®«tic,  5  European  and  11 
Latin  -  American  offices.  It  em¬ 
ploys  1,565  persons  and  is  cur- 
(remly  doing  business  at  the  rate  of 
580,000,000  a  year. 

Altogether  more  than  2,000  are 
Kxpwted  to  attend  these  clinical 
’*CMions.  In  addition  the  clinic  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  made  available  to 
the  agency’s  clients. 

‘”niis  international  clinic  is 
helping  to  advance  advertising  as 


suit  that  we  are  doing  business  in 
26  offices  located  around  the 
world.  .  . 

Formula  for  Success 
“There  is  no  infallible  formula 
for  success.  One  man  runs  a  busi¬ 
ness  one  way,  and  it  does  well. 
Another  man  runs  it  in  an  entirely 
different  way,  and  it  does  well, 
perhaps  it  does  better.  It  goes 
without  saying,  however,  that  busi- 
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practiced  in  the  United  States  to  are  permanently  sue 

feu  parts  of  the  world,”  said  Mar-  of  eth.cs:  hon- 

^  Harper,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Isency.  “It  is  not  too  much  to 
that  American  selling  mefh- 

which  have  helped  to  build  C  ' 

hr  economic  and  s^ial  system,  McCann-Enckson  the 


feill  benefit  our  neighbors  in  other 
fO  untries. 

430  Clients  Around  World 
‘‘The  clinic  is  part  of  this 


nature  of  our  business  keeps  us 
alert  since  we  have  such  active 
competition  that  to  survive  we 
have  to  keep  on  our  toes  and  sub¬ 
ject  ourselves  to  constant  self-ex- 


gency’s  continuing  effort  to  make  amination.  Incidentally,  this  keen 
Jertain  that  every  one  of  our  430  competition  is  the  best  thing  that 
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George  H.  Giese  describes  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson's  international  oper¬ 
ations  in  16  offices. 

ever  happened  to  us.  Without  it 
we  would  not  be  anywhere  near  as 
efficient  as  we  are  today,  nor  do 
I  believe  our  business  would  be 
anywhere  near  as  large.  .  .  . 

“We  constantly  add  new  blood, 
new  young  people  to  our  staff, 
and  train  them  as  well  as  we  know 
how  in  order  that  our  organization 
may  not  go  stale.  Humanity  is  like 
water  flowing  through  a  pipe:  at 
one  end  the  older  people  are  fall¬ 
ing  out  and  they  must  be  replaced 
by  young  people  who  start  at  the 
other  end  and  bring  to  an  enter¬ 
prise  the  vigor  and  imagination  of 
youth  and  an  awareness  of  the 
world  as  it  is  today.  .  . 

“It  has  always  been  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  elder  members  of 
the  tribe  to  hand  out  advice,  and 
I  rather  think  it  is  traditional  that 
the  youthful  generation  pay  scant 
heed  to  these  words  of  wisdom. 
But  youth  has  to  learn  the  hard 
way,  by  making  mistakes. 

“In  reading  a  recent  biography 
of  E.  W.  Scripps.  who  founded 
what  is  now  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  chain,  I  was  intrigued 
by  some  of  what  he  called  his  out¬ 
landish  rules.  So,  with  apologies 
to  Mr.  Scripps,  I  have  taken  some 
of  his  rules  and  added  others  from 
other  sources  as  suggestions  for 
our  management  team. 

With  Apologies  to  Scripps 

“I.  Never  do  anything  yourself 
that  you  can  get  someone  else  to 
do.  The  more  things  that  someone 
else  does  for  you,  the  more  time 
and  energy  you  have  to  do  those 
things  which  no  one  else  can  do 
for  you. 

“2.  Never  hate  anybody.  Hatred 
is  a  useless  expenditure  of  mental 
and  nervous  energy.  Revenge  costs 
much  of  energy  and  gains  nothing. 

“3.  Do  good  to  your  friend  to 
keep  him,  and  to  your  enemy  to 
make  him  your  friend. 

“4.  It  is  far  more  important  to 
learn  what  not  to  do  than  what  to 
do.  You  can  learn  this  lesson  in 
two  ways  —  the  first  of  which  is 
by  your  own  mistakes;  the  second 
is  by  observing  the  mistakes  of 
{Continued  on  page  73) 


6  Points  Given 
By  Mortinecni 
For  Ad-Selling 

Minneapolis  —  Emphasis  on 
creative  selling  to  develop  in¬ 
creased  newspaper  advertising  by 
firms  that  logically  should  use  it 
was  suggested  by  Pierre  Martin- 
eau,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Re¬ 
search  division,  here  Jan.  7. 

“The  advertising  department 
must  carry  the  burden  of  trying  to 
provide  added  revenues,”  said  Mr. 
Martineau  in  his  speech,  titled  “A 
Newspaper  Blueprint  for  ’52.”  at 
the  annual  sales  conference  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 
“To  do  this  job,  I  think  we  have 
to  overhaul  some  of  our  tradition¬ 
al  selling  methods.” 

“Last  year,”  he  said,  “the  total 
amount  spent  for  time  and  talent 
on  television  in  Chicago  wils 
about  29  million  dollars.  That  is 
far.  far  more  than  the  total  reve¬ 
nue  of  any  Chicago  newspaper 
except  the  Tribune.  Here  was  a 
potential  in  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  lying  right  under  our  noses 
that  TV  came  along  and  tapped. 

“1  think  in  the  final  analysis 
TV’s  spectacular  growth  will  prove 
a  healthy  thing  for  us  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  if  it  emphasizes  the 
value  of  creative  selling.  We  have 
to  quit  being  mere  order-takers 
and  .schedule-checkers.” 

He  outlined  some  of  the  things 
newspapers  can  do: 

I.  Sell  Better  Use  of  Space. 
The  Classified  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
been  pushing  volume  to  all-time 
highs  by  helping  advertisers  to 
write  better  classified  ads.  As  they 
get  better  results,  they  use  more 


space. 

2.  Sell  Concentration  in 
Newspapers.  Retail  advertisers 
were  sold  the  principle  of  con¬ 
centrating  their  expenditures  to 
create  a  much  greater  impact  than 
they  were  getting  by  scattering 
their  dollars  in  every  direction. 

3.  Sell  Adequacy  and  Contin¬ 
uity.  National  advertisers  get 
better  results  from  newspapers  by 
selling  them  continuity  and  ade¬ 
quacy.  .  .  .  National  accounts  just 
don’t  give  newspapers  a  chance 
to  accomplish  anything  for  them 
whh  their  six-week  schedules  in¬ 


volving  2,500  lines. 

4.  Let’s  Do  Creative  Selling. 
The  sales  position  of  individual 
advertisers  in  the  Chicago  markets 


studied  and  where  the  advertiser 
has  a  problem  or  an  opportunity, 
he  is  given  a  co-ordinated  plan. 

5.  Let’s  Think  Big.  Ask  for 
enough  money  to  do  a  real  job. 
If  you  ask  for  $500,  you’ll  see  an 
assistant.  If  you  want  $50,000,  the 
president  wants  to  hear  you. 

6.  Let’s  Sell  Color.  ROP 
color  is  a  tremendous  new  spec¬ 
tacular  with  just  as  much  glamour 
and  far  more  sales  effectiveness 
than  anything  other  media  can 
offer. 
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Bermuda  Lawmakers 
Want  Gag  on  Press 


Hamilton,  Bermuda — a  se-  to  the  House,  unmindful  of  the 
lect  committee’s  recommendations  motives  which  the  House  ex- 


are  followed,  Bermuda’s  Parlia-  pressed,  and  an  act  that  “cannot 


ment  will  consider  the  enactment  be  overlooked  or  condoned." 


of  laws  designed  to  protect  “the  The  Royal  Gazette  maintained 


highest  authority  in  the  land’’  from  that  it  had  a  public  responsibility 
full  reporting  of  its  proceedings  in  to  report  a  debate  which  was  at- 


the  public  press. 

The  right  to  control  the  publi- 


tended  by  representatives  of  the 
public-at-large  and  that  the  House 


No  Mink  for  Her 

Baltimore — “My  most  expen¬ 
sive  New  Year’s  Eve,”  is  the 
way  Harold  A.  Williams,  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  family  page  editor,  de¬ 
scribed  the  race  in  which  he 
bet  on  Sir  Stork  but  the  tax 
collector  won.  Mary  Helen  was 
bom  Jan.  1  to  “Hal”  and  Ruth 
Edna  Williams,  an  hour  and 
45  minutes  too  late  for  a 
1951  tax  exemption. 


N.  Y.  Journal 
Of  Commerce 
Approaches  '125' 


The  Journal  of  Commerce 
(New  York)  will  complete  its  first 
125  years  of  continuous  publica¬ 
tion  as  a  daily  newspaper  of  com¬ 
merce,  industry  and  finance  on 


Sept.  1,  1952,  which  happens  to  J  Jan.  ' 


cation  of  its  debates  belongs  to  was  invoking  restrictions  on  the 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  press  which  antedated  the  prin- 


there  appears  to  be  no  means  of  ciples  of  freedom  of  the  press  as 
enforcing  the  right,  the  special  enunciated  almost  200  years  ago. 


Newspapers  Got  Bulk 
Of  Record  Ad  Volume 


be  Labor  Day.  ^  victim 

Arthur  Tappan,  silk  merchant,  Jj  ^  ] 
founded  the  newspaper.  Subscrip-  « 
tions  sold  for  $10  a  year,  and  for  !  ot)$erv 
$40  a  year  a  subscriber  got  a  *4  Jq 
standing  ad  with  his  subscription.  lExami 
Actually,  the  Journal  of  Com-  ladviso 


committee  reported  after  conduct-  The  debate  had  to  do  with  foreign 
ing  three  hearings  on  the  Royal  exchange. 


Gazette’s  alleged  breach  of  priv¬ 
ilege  and  contempt. 


Newspapers  got  the  largest  ftierce  has  an  even  more  venerable 
share  of  a  record  total  advertis-  ancestor  When  it  acquired  the 


The  committee  report  was  adopt-  ing  investment  in  1951  of  more  Daily  Gazette  in  1840,  it  took 


In  view  of  this  “anomaly  of  the  objecting. 


ed  Jan.  9  with  only  two  members  than  $6,500,000,000  in  all  media,  second  oldest  newspaper 


first  order,”  the  committee  recom-  (In  London,  the  Daily  Express  Printers’  Ink.  Total  volume  was 

mended  that  further  banning  of  said  “there  has  never  been  a  case  up  15%  over  1950. 

the  Royal  Gazette  refwrter  from  in  Britain  comparable  with  that  in  ^  preliminary  estimate  prepared 


the  Royal  Gazette  reporter  from  in  Britain  comparable  with  that  in 
the  House  should  be  discontinued,  Bermuda  and  the  Bermudian  As- 


according  to  the  current  issue  of  oldMt 

Printers’  Ink.  Total  volume  was 

up  15%  over  1950.  appearance  m  1783. 

A  nreliminarv  estimate  nrenared  Early  AP  Presidents 


as  this  does  not  appear  to  be  “a  sembly  will  be  told  so.’ 


for  the  publication  by  the  central 
research  department  of  McCann- 


Gerard  Hallock,  second  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 


punishment  appropriate  to  the  of-  pire’s  oldest  colonial  assembly,  the  Erickson,  Inc.,  credits  newspapers  was  the  first  president  of  the  Asso- 


The  Gazette  had  pub-  paper  declared,  has  set  an  unique  the'largest  share  of  the  total  dated  Press.  Upon  his  retirement,  IThree 


lished  in  full  a  debate  which  the  problem  for  Britain’s  lawyer  mem-  ^  ^  percen-  David  M.  Stone,  editor  of  the 


House  had  voted  “off-the-record 


The  committee  considered  the  up  the  whole  subject  of  press  priv- 
deliberate  publication  a  challenge  ileges  in  the  House  of  Commons 


bers  of  Parliament  and  has  opened  standpoint.  Total  investment  Journal  of  Commerce,  took  over  jthe  ho 

up  the  whole  ^bject  of  ^e^  priv-  newspapers  is  placed  at  $2,226,-  as  AP  president  for  the  next  30  {  |] 

jQjgJ  yggrs. 


to  parliamentary  authority.  It  re-  where  now  provision  is  made  for  National  advertising  in  the  me-  Early  exploits  of  the  newspaper 


garded  this  as  highly  discourteous  300  reporters).  ^e  off  1.3%  while  included  the  operation  of  two 

local  advertising  gained  11%.  schooners,  which  sailed  100  miles 

Te^Trt  nf  National  advertising  increased  beyond  Sandy  Hook  to  pick  up  J521 

_ i  exi  01  K^ommiuee  nepoil _  to  $3,761,200,000  while  European  newspapers  from  incom- 

local  advertising  gained  13.5%  to  '"8  packets  and  raced  home  wth 

The  text  of  the  Bermuda  com-  did  so  under  protest;  that  he  had  $2,787,000,000.  Most  spectacular  ^be  news,  and  the  founding  of  a  jooe-ne^ 
littee  report  follows:  no  desire  to  flout  the  authority  of  gain  is  reported  for  television  Pony  Express  serviw  to  rush 


Text  of  Committee  Report 


mittee  report  follows 


After  an  explanatory  meeting  on  *be  House,  but  that  the  decision  which  rose  161.8%  to  a  total  of  Washmgton  news  dispatches  to 


the  18th  December  at  which  Ma-  publish  had  been  taken  with  $484,400,000. 


TV  is  followed  in  order  by  227-mile  stretch. 


New  York,  using  24  horses  for  the 


jor  Huxley,  the  then  Solicitor  Gen-  ^  deliberate  intent  to  challenge  xv  is  followed  in  order  by 
eral,  attended,  a  meeting  was  held  ^be  right  of  the  House  to  take  business  papers,  up  16.6%;  direct 
on  the  next  day,  to  which  the  *^^b  a  decision.  He  said  there  mail,  up  14.6%;  local  and  sec- 


The  J  of  C  proudly  proclaimed  Mr.  H< 


1853  that  it  was  now  “the 


president  and  the  editor  of  the  spirit  of  defiance  in  what  tional  farm  papers,  up  14.2%;  largest  daily  paper  in  the  world,  Mr.  Li 

Bermuda  Press  Limited,  the  pub-  be  had  done,  but  only  a  desire  by  aU  magazines,  up  9.2%;  newspa-  its  sheet  being  in  size  16  1/3  jiner  tJi 

lishers  of  the  Royal  Gazette,  were  bis  action  to  have  the  matter  pers,  up  7.9%,  and  outdoor,  up  square  feet  or  2,057V4  square  jreorgar 

invited  to  attend,  as  was  the  man-  clarified.  He  stated  that  he  ad-  5%,  Radio  reportedly  increased  inches.”  But  subscribers  in  the  ipirg^  ai 

ager  of  the  Bermuda  Broadcast-  bered  to  the  right  of  the  press  to  3.4%.  South  complained  that  the  big  jrecover 

ing  Company  Limited.  It  was  felt  publish  debates  which  had  taken  National  advertising  accounted  sheets  became  creased  by  trans- 
that  these  two  organizations  should  public  irrespective  of  any  for  57.4%  of  the  total  and  local  portation  through  the  mails  and  jnewspa 

be  given  an  opportunity  to  place  order  of  the  House  to  the  con-  advertising  for  42.6%.  Most  of  that  they  could  not  be  read  until 

officially  before  your  committee  ^rary,  as  a  matter  of  principle.  He  foe  increase  from  1950  to  1951,  they  had  been  ironed  out  by  p^vate 
facts  or  opinion  material  to  the  further  said  that  he  had  made  an  (be  publication  notes,  are  a  com-  slaves.  faiherlv 

_ _  I-  rr^  o _  .1  .  ntfpmrkt  r%n  tfiA  #»v<anin{T  i_! _ _ : _ ..^1..^-.,  «-%.J  TU.-»  «Via  fnr  ' 


invited  to  attend,  as  was  the  man-  clarified.  He  stated  that  he  ad- 
ager  of  the  Bermuda  Broadcast-  bered  to  the  right  of  the  press  to 


facts  or  opinion  material  to  the  further  said  that  he  had  made  an  (be  publication  notes,  are  a  com-  slaves. 

publication.  Mr.  E.  T.  Sayer,  the  attempt  on  the  evening  concerned  bination  of  increased  volume  and  The  home  of  the  newspaper  for , 


editor  of  the  Royal  Gazette,  stat-  advise  Mr.  Speaker  of  what  he  increased  rates  and  costs.  the  last  18  years  has  been  in  the  ^ 

ed  that  the  decision  for  the  publi-  proposed  to  do,  but  that  he  had  ■  Pulitzer  Building,  home  of  the  old 

cation  of  the  debate  was  solely  his  been  unable  to  reach  him.  Iron  ''^urtain  News  World,  on  Park  Row.  arbitral 

responsibility;  that  he  had  perfect-  Incident  Regrettable  J-  1  T  T  J  *be  end  of  1926,  just  as  the  dispute-; 

ly  understood  the  decision  which  The  president.  Commander  PsriOCllcal  IS  ISSllGd  paper  started  its  100th  year  of  threat  i 

the  House  had  taken  in  the  matter  Ridgway,  stated  that  Mr.  Sayer  The  first  issue  of  “News  from  continuous  publication,  the  Ridckr  ihip 
and  was  under  no  misapprehension  had  telephoned  him  on  the  eve-  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain”  was  dis-  family  acquired  it  as  part  of  itJ  Lnivers 

whatsoever  as  to  that  phase  of  the  ning  concerned  and  advised  him  tributed  this  week  by  the  National  growing  group  of  newspaper  prop-  lures  ai 

problem.  on  the  decision  which  he  pro-  Committee  for  a  Free  Europe,  erties.  tnaking 


ed  that  the  decision  for  the  publi-  Proposed  to  do,  but  that  he  had 
cation  of  the  debate  was  solely  his  been  unable  to  reach  him. 


responsibility;  that  he  had  perfect¬ 
ly  understood  the  decision  which 


Iron  Curtain  News 


Incident  Regrettable  j.  ,  V  t  J 

The  president.  Commander  Periodical  Is  IsSUed 


the  House  had  taken  in  the  matter  Ridgway,  stated  that  Mr.  Sayer 


problem. 

Not  Flouting  House 


on  the  decision  which  he  pro¬ 


posed  to  take  and  had  read  to  inc..  New  York  City. 


ties.  tnaking 

Under  the  Ridder  regime,  Ber-Jts.  H 


He  stated,  however,  that  as  far  bim  excerpts  from  the  article,  and  Originally,  the  material  was  col-  nard  H.  Ridder  headed  the  Jour-iven  ui 
as  he  was  concerned  the  powers  advised  him  that  an  attempt  was  lected  for  use  by  Radio  Free  Eu-  nal  of  Commerce  for  several  ^rved  i 

of  the  House  in  taking  such  a  de-  being  made  to  get  in  touch  with  rope,  according  to  Samuel  S,  years.  More  recently,  Joseph  E-  O^f  Yenc 

cision  were  not  clear;  that  on  two  Speaker.  Commander  Ridg-  Walker,  Jr.,  director  of  research  Ridder,  chairman  of  the  board  ol  China, 
previous  occasions,  namely,  in  ^ay  indicated  that  he  felt  the  in-  and  publications  for  the  commit-  Ridder  Publications,  Inc.,  has  been  1  Mr. 
1941  and  1947,  the  House  ’ had  cident  had  been  regrettable,  but  tee.  The  periodical,  he  said,  will  doubling  as  president  of  the  J^  |ress^ 

taken  similar  decisions  with  re-  fbat  it  arose  from  a  lack  of  under-  contain  source  material  about  nal  of  Commerce.  Late  in  19  ’4egotiat 

gard  to  the  publication  of  debates  standing  of  the  position.  events  in  the  Communist  -  domi-  when  World  War  II  had 

which  had  occurred  in  open  ses-  The  manager  of  the  Bermuda  nated  countries  of  Europe.  a  halt,  the  sons  of  Joseph  E.  th- 


which  had  occurred  in  open  ses¬ 
sion;  that  on  both  of  these  occa¬ 
sions  the  Royal  Gazette  had  ad- 


when  World  War  II  had  come  to 
a  halt,  the  sons  of  Joseph  E.  Riil* 


Broadcasting  Company  Limited,  “Practically  none  of  this  data  der — Bernard  J.  and  Eric— ^luictly 


Mr.  Wilmot,  stated  that  the  broad-  about  the  100  million  people  in  turned  from  overseas  service 


hered  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  cast  made  by  his  company  com-  this  vital  area  has  appeared  be-  the  U.  S.  Marines  to  take  over  «|ever 


ucrcu  10  me  expressea  wisnes  01  i,,,,  vnai  oita  uaa  • —  - -  . 

the  House,  though  on  the  second  P^'sed  the  first  few  paragraphs  fore  in  English,”  Mr.  Walker  publisher  and  general  manager  « 


occasion  they  had  stated  that  they 


{Continued  on  page  70) 
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C.  R.  Lindner,  Hearst 


Publisher,  Dies  in  S.  F. 


By  Campbell  Watson 


irst  San  Francisco  —  Clarence  R. 
ca-  Lindner,  publisher  of  the  San 
»m-  Francisco  Examiner  for  23  years, 
on  died  in  his  sleep  at  his  home  here 
to  Jan.  7.  He  apparently  was  the 
victim  of  a  heart  attack. 

A  Hearst  newspaper  publisher 
•jP*  since  the  age  of  31,  Mr.  Lindner 
tor  observed  his  62nd  birthday  on  Jan. 
f  ^  4.  In  addition  to  publishing  the 

ion.  Examiner,  he  had  served  as  an 
ont-  advisor  to  the  late  William  Ran- 
iblc  idolph  Hearst  and  was  a  member 
the  I  of  the  Hearst  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Lindner  had  been  under  a 
^  doctor’s  care  for  a  year,  which  in- 
[eluded  a  series  of  examinations  at 
Mayo  Brothers  Clinic.  Last  May, 
he  underwent  an  operation  for  the 
[removal  of  a  kidney, 
lish-  More  than  500  persons  attended 
erce,  ithe  funeral  services  conducted  by 
tsso-  I  Episcopal  Bishop  Karl  Block, 
lent,  'Three  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  sons — ^Wil- 
the  'liam,  Randolph  and  David — led 
over  ithe  honorary  pallbearers, 
t  Directed  Detroit  Times 


“I  believe  those  things  can  best 
be  accomplished  anonymously,” 
was  the  addendum.  The  milk  dis¬ 
tribution  threat  matter  was  re¬ 
ported — but  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

The  humanity  of  the  publisher 
is  expressed  by  employes  here, 
high  and  low,  by  the  remark: 


.  Capping  a  decade  in  advertising 
managerships  of  four  different 
..  newspapers  with  appointment  as 
r"  publisher  of  the  Detroit  Times  in 
_  1921,  Mr.  Lindner  launched  a 
.  J  promotion  drive  featured  by  the 
of  a  “E^foit  is  no  longer  a 

.  lone-newspaper  town.”  His  success 
>  ™tn  Detroit  led  to  his  selection  as 
*  ihl  iPublis^ier  of  the  New  York  Amer- 
iican,  1927  to  1929,  and  then  to 
his  appointment  to  the  Examiner, 
iimM  Mr.  Hearst’s  first  newspaper. 

“the  In  23  years  as  publisher  here, 
/I  Lindner  directed  the  Exam- 
I  1/3  liner  through  the  depression,  the 
iquart  jrwganization  of  the  Hearst  em- 
n  the  pire,  and  the  days  of  war  and  of 
e  big  Irecovery. 

promotion-minded  for  the 
r  ntil  ^*’®'*^*P®Pcrs  he  directed,  Mr.  Lind- 
^  bv  remained  modest  about  his 
n  ’  private  life  and  achievements.  His 
fnr  and  sincere  interest  in 

,K-  everyone  he  met — and  helped — 

h'  old  modesty. 

®  These  activities  included  quiet 
•rbitration  of  two-dozen  labor 
as  tw  disputes,  including  a  milk  strike 
ear  threat  and  a  consulting  professor- 
^ ^  in  journalism  at  Stanford 
of  1“  University,  with  occasional  lec- 
r  prop-  lures  and  the  counsel  of  students 
Flaking  newspaper  research  stud- 
®’  His  benefactions  extended 

e  Jour-^ven  unto  foreign  lands,  and  he 
severe  krved  as  a  member  of  the  board 
*P*',  L  oi  Yenching  University  in  Peiping, 
oard  ot  China. 


* 

J1 


Clarence  R.  Lindner 


“He  was  like  a  father  to  me.” 

It  was  during  a  private  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  drab  1930’s  that  Mr. 
Lindner  expressed  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  his  determination  that 
the  men  who  helped  make  the  pa¬ 
per  in  their  growing  years  should 
benefit  now  they  were  superannu¬ 
ated. 

“When  I  see  an  old  employe,  I 
think:  ‘There,  but  for  the  grace 
of  God,  goes  Clarence  Lindner,’  ” 
he  observed. 


as  been  j  Mr.  Lindner’s  reaction  when 
I®  3^'fress^  for  a  story  on  his  labor 
n  194>.|egotiation  among  non-newspaper 
was  typical.  “I’d  rather 
E.  thanks  just  the  same,”  he 


insisted  when  these  were 


ice  w.M.|x»vered  by  accident.  There 
ovet  ®  lever  was  any  reference  to  these 
lager  «|i  the  newspaper  he  published. 
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Mayer  Promoted 
To  Publisher  Post 


Charles  Mayer,  business  man¬ 
ager  since  1930,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  succeeding  the  late 
Clarence  R.  Lindner.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  Jan.  10  by 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Hearst  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Mayer  has  bMn  with  the 
Hearst  organization  since  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1926.  He  is  a  native  of 
New  York  City  and  received  his 
early  educaition  at  Manlius  School 
and  at  St.  Albans  in  Washington. 


becoming  associate  editor  of 
Judge  and  Leslie’s  Weekly,  1909- 
11.  Then  for  10  years  he  was 
advertising  manager  of  papers  in 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toledo  and 
Newark. 

There  was  time  out  for  military 
service,  noted  briefly  in  successive 
volumes  of  “Who’s  Who”  thus: 
“Served  as  private.  Field  Artillery, 
U.S.A.,  in  World  War.”  Ignored 
through  the  late  editions  were 
such  laurels  as  his  election  as  a 
colonel  in  California’s  Grizzlies, 
a  volunteer  organization  in  two 
wars,  because  of  his  “unselfish 
and  anonymous  service  to  GIs 
everywhere.” 

It  was  in  1925  that  Mr.  Lindner 
married  Gladys  Dudley  of  Boston, 
who  died  six  years  ago.  Their  son, 
Dudley  Lindner,  is  with  Hearst 
Advertising  Service  here.  Mr. 
Lindner  married  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Dailey,  who  survives,  in  1948. 

His  other  survivors  are  five  sis¬ 
ters,  all  of  whom  live  in  New 
York.  They  are  the  Misses 
Marion  and  Barbara  Lindner,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Lindner  Omansky,  Mrs. 
Nan  Redell  and  Mrs.  Esther  Haas. 


Depression  Troubles 
That  was  the  era  of  successive 
10  per  cent  salary  cuts.  Aroused 
to  defense  of  “The  Chief’  he 
added: 


“You  should  see  the  pension 
roll  of  this  newspaper.  Then  you 
would  realize  the  burden  we  are 
carrying.  Mr.  Hearst  gives  me 
carte  blanche  in  caring  for  the 
sick,  the  aged  and  the  injured. 
You  cannot  publicize  the  things 
Mr.  Hearst  has  done  quietly — the 
pensions,  the  nurses,  tlw  care  for 
relatives  of  employes,  the  doctor’s 
bills.  If  you  did,  it  would  not  be 
believed.  Mr.  Hearst  has  his  own 
way  of  doing  things.  His  attitude 
is  never  to  say  a  word  in  his  own 
defense.” 

“I  have  often  asked  Mr.  Hearst 
why  he  does  not  answer  editorially 
some  of  these  attacks  on  him,” 
Mr.  Lindner  further  explained. 
“He  always  answers,  ‘That’s  not 
news.’  ” 

Without  benefit  of  education  be¬ 
yond  graduation  from  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School  in  New  Ywk 
City,  Mr.  Lindner  embarked  im- 
me^tely  on  editorial  activities. 


B.  C.  Newsprint  Mill 
Planned  by  Celanese 

Another  new  newsprint  mill, 
with  annual  capacity  of  80,000 
tons,  was  on  the  development 
boards  this  week. 

The  project  of  Celgar  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.,  an  affiliate  of  Celanese 
Corp.  of  America,  would  be  a 
$65,000,000  undertaking  in  the 
Arrow  Lakes  region  of  British 
Columbia.  It  would  include  a 
kraft  mill  as  well  as  a  newsprint 
mill. 

United  States  Plywood  Corp. 
announced  that  a  Belgian-Ameri- 
can  syndicate  has  been  organized 
to  build  the  first  paper  mill  in  the 
Belgian  Congo.  The  quality  of 
“white  paper”  was  not  specified. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters 
Association  inaugurate  a  research 
program  to  determine  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  making  newsprint  from 
bagasse  (sugar  cane  waste). 

In  Washington,  a  report  of  the 
International  Materials  Conference 
recommending  abandonment  of 
newsprint  allocation  to  overseas 
countries  was  expected  in  the  near 
future. 


Partial  listing 
Of  Hearst  Assets 
At  $16  MiUion 


} 


Los  Anoeles — Assets  valued  at 
$16,070,255.76  were  listed  Jan.  7 
in  the  first  inventory  to  be  filed 
with  the  probate  court  in  the  es¬ 
tate  of  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

The  inventory  was  only  a  par¬ 
tial  listing  of  thie  assets  of  the  late 
publisher  and  was  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  $13,600,000  in  stock  in 
Hearst  corporations,  valued  at  $80 
a  share. 

The  stocks  listed  were: 


30,000  shares  of  $5  Class  A 

prior  preferred  voting  capital  stock 
of  the  Hearst  Corp.,  voting  trust 
certificates,  value  $2,400,000. 

80,000  shares  of  $5  Class  B 

prior  preferred  non-voting  stock 
in  the  Hearst  Corp.,  value  $6,- 
400,000. 

60,000  shares  of  $5  Class  C 

preferred  non-voting  capital  stock 

of  the  Hearst  Corp.,  value  $4,- 
800,000. 

A  valuation  of  \$  1,650,69 1.25 
was  given  for  antiques  and  art 
work  stored  in  five  warehouses  at 
the  Hearst  ranch  at  San  Simeon 
and  in  the  vaults  and  rooms  of  the 
hilltop  castle. 

AIm  included  in  the  inventory 
were  about  $600,000  worth  of 
common  stocks  in  such  corpora¬ 
tions  as  Standard  of  California, 
Tidewater  Associated,  Kennecott 
Copper  and  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph. 

Cash  in  banks  in  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francicso  and  New  York 
totalled  $187,901.34.  Also  among 
the  assets  were  salaries  of  $569.19 
each  due  from  Heart  Consolidated 
and  Hearst  Publishing  Co.  and  of 
$2,083.33  due  from  both  Hearst 
Magazines  Inc.  and  Hearst  Corp. 

Not  yet  listed  in  the  inventory 
is  the  common  stock  (66,66^ 
shares)  in  the  Hearst  Corp.  or 
real  estate  owned  by  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher  in  California,  New  York, 
Texas,  Mexico  and  Wales.  'The 
bulk  of  the  estate,  variously  esti¬ 
mated  at  above  and  below  $200,- 
000,000,  is  expected  to  be  made 
up  of  the  common  stock. 

The  inventory  at  Wyntoon  may 
not  be  completed  until  Spring  be¬ 
cause  of  heavy  snows.  The  estate 
holds  no  Beverly  Hills  property 
except  for  a  few  vacant  lots. 


Virginia  Governor 
Entertains  Newsmen 


Richmond,  Va.  —  More  than 
100  newsmen  gathered  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Mansion  on  Jan.  7  for  the 
traditional  “orientation”  session 
for  those  who  will  cover  the  bi¬ 
ennial  meeting  of  the  Virginia 
legislature. 

Before  a  buflfet  luncheon  cf 
Smithfield  ham,  turkey  and  sea'- 
loped  oysters.  Gov.  John  S.  Battia 
gave  the  newsmen  advance  copies 
of  his  annual  message  and  budget 
request,  with  explanatory  notes. 


Elizabethton  (Tenn.)  Star. 

“How  Consumer  Research 
Opens  The  Door  for  Space  Sales¬ 
men  —  Peter  Benziger,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer. 

“The  Importance  of  Using  Me¬ 
dia  Records’  Chart  of  Newspaper 
Advertising  Trends”  John  Halpin, 
President,  Media  Records,  Inc. 

aily  Advertiser  Since 
Martin  J.  Handley,  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald. 

~  ‘Roadeo’  Procuring 
25,000  lines  of  General  Advertis- 
Lansing 


NAEA  Program 
Details  Given; 
DiSalle  to  Talk 


Representatives 
File  Objections 
To  Dues  Scale 


Chicago — Price  Stabilizer  Mich¬ 
ael  DiSalle,  will  be  the  Monday 
luncheon  speaker  at  the  News- 
paper  Advertising  Executives  .\s-  1872" 

sociation’s  annual  meeting  at  the 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  here,  Jan.  Truck 

21-23. 

Herbert  G.  Wyman,  Pittsburgh  j^g’ 

(Pa.)  Post-Gazette  advertising  di-  - 
rector  and  NAEA  program  chair¬ 
man,  has  virtually  completed  his  _ 

program  arrangements.  ‘  II„.. 

H.  Stanley  Marcus,  president  of  Sun. 

the  Neiman-Marcus  department 
store,  Dallas  Tex.,  will  be  the 
Tuesday  luncheon  speaker. 

Additional  program  features  in¬ 
clude  a  talk  by  Ralph  Shockey 
about  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver. 

Clarence  Harding,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  president  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  will  introduce  NNPA’s 
contribution  to  the  program.  Fea- 


Chic\go  —  Opposition  to  the 
proposed  new  dues  schedule  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executive 
Association  has  been  voiced  by 
several  firms  of  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  representatives  are  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  over  the  proposed 
$2  per  salesman  assessment.  They 
point  out  that  representative  or¬ 
ganizations  are  now  paying  an  an¬ 
nual  dues  of  $35  per  year.  They 
are  willing  to  accept  a  $15  in¬ 
crease  in  annual  dues,  but  feel 
that  an  additional  $2  per  salesman 
assessment  is  greater  than  the  pro¬ 
posed  $90  annually  for  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  over  200,- 
000.  (E&P,  Jan.  5,  page  24). 

No  Objections  to  $50 
“I  am  sure  no  representative 
would  object  to  the  $50,”  stated 
one  representative  in  writing  to 
President  Louis  E.  Heindel,  Madi¬ 
son  (Wis.)  Newspapers.  “But  to 
set  an  assessment  of  $2  per  sales¬ 
man  with  a  maximum  of  $124  for  utive  vicepresident  of  the  Ameri- 
dues  and  assessment  (and  there  fu/i  Weekly  and  Puck-the-Comic  son  (Wis.)  Newspapers, 

are  some  organizations  that  would  Weekly,  according  to  H.  W.  Be-  Name  Roundtable  Chairman 

have  to  pay  that  amount)  as  op-  yea.  HAS  and  American  Weekly  Richard  J.  Jones,  Portland 

posed  to  a  maximum  payment  of  general  manager.  ^  (Ore.)  Oregonian  advertising 

$90  annually  by  the  largest  news-  Beyea  added.  This  is  a  manager  and  general  chairman  of 

papers  in  the  country,  many  of  newly-created  position  and  dws  NAEA  roundtable  groups,  has 

which  enjoy  annual  profits  many  not  replace  any  of  the  existing  announced  the  following  co-chair- 

times  greater  than  the  combined  offices.”  men: 

profits  of  all  representative  com-  Mr.  Gediman,  former  president  GROUP  I  (under  15,000  circu- 
panies,  strikes  me  as  being  ridicu-  of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  lation)— B.  Frank  Cook,  advertis- 
lous.”  Amencan  Association  of  News-  director,  Albany  (Ga.)  Her- 

Another  representative  voiced  Representatives,  h^  had  a  S(ev^,art  Beardslee,  advertising 

the  same  objection,  pointing  out  “’ll  ^’^^^^ntive  career  with  HAS.  manager,  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  In- 
that  to  charge  $2  forTvery  sales-  .  to  New  York  in  1930  Journal. 

man  on  his  staff  simply  means  that  RoJnev  B^ne^"*(HAs'^  oiedec^-  GROUP  II  (15,000  to  35,000 

FroS^here,  he  weM  to  the  eitculatioi,)-Ed  Fessler  adver- 
tions  and  the  more  men  we  hu-e  to  ^  Amerirnn  tising  director,  Cheyenne  (Wyo.) 

help  aell  tte^papert  to  the  general  iiTharge  of  nS  Nevtipapentt  Chari  J  J.  O-Connor. 

advertiser,  the  more  we  are  taxed  j  advertising  with  the  Rodney  advertising  manager.  New  London 

per  man  for  having  them  on  our  ^  oJ^nization  Wn  Mr  (Conn.)  Day. 

„  .  ,  .  ^  Boone  S\cf  in  1943,  Mr.  Beyea  .  GROUP  III  (35,000  to  100,000 

Heindel  Comments  sncr.eedeH  Mr.  Boone  and  Mr.  Circulation)  Harry  J.  Lynch,  ad- 


Seth  Whitmore, 

(Mich.)  State  Journal. 
“Cartoon-Type  Advertising  Ser- 
Good?  Bad?”  —  Elwood 
C.  Horne,  Durham  (N.  C.)  Her- 

“Protection  Against  Fraud  Ar¬ 
tists  in  Classified  Advertising”  — 
Joseph  T.  Adams,  Rochester  (N. 
Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

“How  Advertising  Told  The 
Story  of  an  Elks  Club”  —  Russell 
L.  Binder,  Bergen-Hackensack  (N 
J.)  Evening  Record. 

■ 

Retires 

regional  tured  will  be  Maurice  T.  Reilly,  From  Boltimore  Sun 
vertising  Chicago  Tribune  manager  of  re-  Baltimore  —  Harold  T.  Lutz: 
ed  exec-  search,  and  Edward  H.  Burgesson,  has  retired  as  assistant  managingi 
advertising  sales  manager,  Madi-  editor  of  the  Evening  Sun,  ending' 


H.  Janies  Gediman 
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William  Perkinson,  assistant  ttj 
the  executive  editor  of  the  Sun- 
papers. 


Also  in  Select  Circle 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletiii 


BATTERED  FREIGHTER  SUPPLIES  CARTOONISTS  WITH  A  VERSATILE  THEME 


License  Tax  on  Paper  others 

Held  Unconstitutional  Ws 


Atlanta  Journal;  Michael  Brad¬ 
shaw,  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade; 
Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  Ralph  McGill, 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution: 
Maynard  Kniskem,  editor  of  the 


BIG  TOWING  OPERATION  RESCUE  THIS  BRAVE  CAPTAIN  CAPTAIN  LOOKING  FOR  A  TOW 

Dowling,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Rosen,  Albany,  (N.  Y.)  Tiftu’s-Union  Hesse,  Yf.  Louis  tMo.)  Glohe^DerruKT^M 


Riverside,  Calif.  —  The  City 
of  Corona  “unconstitutionally 
abridged  the  freedom  of  the  press” 
when  it  demanded  a  business  li¬ 
cense  of  the  Corona  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent,  a  Superior  Court  judge 
ruled  Jan.  8. 

Judge  R.  Bruce  Findley  made 
the  ruling  in  the  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  test  case  brought  by  the 
City  of  Corona  under  urging  of 
Publisher  J.  C.  Hammond  and  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

John  B.  Long,  general  manager 
of  CNPA,  said  they  want  the 
city  and  the  League  of  California 
Cities  to  appeal  the  case  so  a 
Supreme  Court  ruling  can  be  made 
on  the  matter  of  requiring  business 
licenses  of  newspapers. 

The  ordinance  in  question  was 
originally  drafted  as  a  master 
ordinance  by  the  Ijeague  in  1945 
and  has  been  enacted  by  a  num- 
ber  of  California  cities. 

By  stipulation  of  Attorney  Frank 
Cotter  for  the  newspaper  and  John 
T.  Ganahl  for  Corona,  the  $32- 
a-year  tax  was  not  an  issue.  Judge 
Fii^ley  emphasized  this  in  his 
opinion  in  which  he  said  he  had 
l^ecided  the  case  sol^y  on  the 
issue  of  press  freedom. 

“By  practical  application  of  rul¬ 
ings  in  previous  cases,”  Judge 
Findlay  said,  “the  four  freedoms — 
of  speech,  of  religious  worship,  of 
^  press  and  of  assembly — are  to 
be  considered  as  a  class  of  rights 
apart  from  and  above  any  other 
rights  an  individual  may  have.” 
City  Attorney  John  T.  Granahl 


of  Corona  argued  that  no  regula¬ 
tion  or  threat  of  regulation  can  be 
implied  in  the  license  tax  since  it  is 
applied  alike  to  all  business. 

Defense  Attorney  Cotter  argued 
that  the  power  to  license  is  the 
power  to  control  and  that  even  an 
implied  control  of  the  press  by 
government  is  contrary  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

■ 

Hero  Ship  Pic  Sent 
In  10  Minutes  by  U.P. 

United  Press  Newspictures  re¬ 
ported  Jan.  9  that  it  had  transmit¬ 
ted  on  that  day,  in  10  minutes,  a 
picture  of  the  Flying  Enterprise 
direct  from  a  U.  P.  telephoto  in¬ 
stallation  in  Falmouth,  England, 
to  newspicture  clients  throughout 
North  America. 

The  picture,  an  aerial  view  made 
by  a  U.  P.  photographer,  was 
transmitted  at  10:15  am.  EST. 
The  Falmouth  signal  carried  all 
the  way  to  San  Francisco. 

A  land  line  was  used  to  carry 
the  picture  from  Falmouth  to  Lon¬ 
don.  There  the  signal  was  cut  di¬ 
rectly  to  a  transmitter  beamed  to 
Press  Wireless,  New  York,  then 
into  U.  P.  headquarters  in  New 
York.  In  New  York,  the  picture 
signal  was  cut  directly  into  the 
U.  P.  telephoto  network. 

■ 

F.  E.  Cunningham  Dies 

Chicago  —  Frank  E.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  63,  Chicago  Sun-Times  com¬ 
posing  room  superintendent  and  a 
veteran  printer,  died  Jan.  7. 


Dayton,  O.  —  Editors  and  re¬ 
porters  from  other  newspapers 
paid  tribute  to  Walter  Locke  as  he 
started  his  26th  year  as  editor  of 
the  Dayton  Daily  News. 

Nearly  half  of  the  second  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  News  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Jan.  6,  was  devoted  to 
tributes  to  the  76-year-old  editor. 

Heading  the  list  of  eight  signed 
congratulatory  pieces  was  one  by 
former  Gov.  James  M.  Cox,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News  who  hired  Mr. 
Locke  in  January,  1927.  He  wrote: 

“It  should  be  stated  that  in  my 
first  talk  with  Mr.  Locke  he  said  he 
was  an  old  man  and  getting  ready 
to  retire.  I  told  him  that  with  a 
changed  environment  and  getting 
rid  of  the  winds  and  dust  storms 
of  Nebraska  he  might  develop  the 
robust  qualities  of  restored  youth. 
He  probably  laughed  it  off  as  a 
pleasantry,  but  1  have  heard  him 
say  many  times  recently  that  the 
quarter  of  a  century  that  he  has 
spent  with  us  has  been  the  happi¬ 
est  in  his  whole  life.” 

The  publisher  admitted  that  not 
always  does  everyone  agree  with 
Mr.  Locke,  including  himself, 

Mr.  Locke  came  here  from  the 
Nebraska  State  Journal  at  Lincoln. 
He  now  is  in  Miami,  Fla.,  where 
he  maintains  a  winter  home.  How¬ 
ever,  he  keeps  writing  the  “Trend 
of  the  Times”  column  which  has 
appeared  since  1928. 

Other  tributes  were  signed  by 
Thomas  W.  Hagan,  editor  of  the 
Miami  Daily  News;  James  Saxon 
Childers,  aoociate  editor  of  the 


Springfield  Sun;  and  James  B.  Res- 
ton,  diplomatic  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times  who  once 
worked  under  Mr.  Locke. 

■ 

PreWi  Sends  Mobile 
Unit  to  Lisbon  for  NATO 

Press  Wireless  sent  a  recently- 
completed  mobile  unit  to  Lisbon 
this  week  to  handle  press  com¬ 
munications  during  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  scheduled  for 
Feb.  4.  The  unit  sailed  from  New 
York  Thursday  aboard  the  S.S. 
Volta  of  the  Sabre  Line. 

This  is  the  first  mobile  unit  to 
be  used  overseas  since  World 
War  II  when  PreWi  had  two  in 
operation — one  in  Europe  and  one 
in  the  Far  East.  Permission  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Portuguese  gov¬ 
ernment  were  granted  for  its  use 
because  of  the  inadequacy  of  com¬ 
munications  facilities  in  Lisbon. 

The  unit  has  a  capacity  of  150,- 
000  words  a  day  over  two  tele¬ 
printer  channels  direct  to  New 
York  and  can  also  transmit  pic¬ 
tures.  Although  it  will  be  manned 
by  Portuguese  operators,  PreWi  is 
sending  three  men  to  supervise: 
Richard  Hilferty,  chief  engineer, 
and  George  Fallot,  his  assistant, 
will  go  from  New  York;  Gene 
English,  European  manager,  will 
go  from  Paris. 

Press  Wireless  plans  to  keep 
the  unit  in  Europe  temporarily 
and  send  it  to  Finland  for  use  dur¬ 
ing  the  Olympic  Games  in  June. 
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ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Small-Space  Ads  Pay  Off 
For  A.L.  the  Butter  Man  * 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Consistent  use  of  small-space  World-Telegram  &  Sun  —  plus 
ads  in  eight  east  coast  dailies  has  Newsday  on  Long  Island,  the  New- 
helped  make  Hotel  Bar  butter  ark  (N.  J.)  News  and  the  New 
the  largest-selling  butter  in  Metro-  Haven  (Com.)  Register. 
politan  New  York  and  a  leading  “Thiis  is  the  unimpressive  but 
brand  in  lower  Connecticut,  up-  Oh-so-effective  schedule,”  he  en- 
state  New  York  and  in  eastern  thuses,  “that  places  our  message 
Pennsylvania.  before  six  and  one-half  million 

With  gross  sales  of  $14,000,000  readers  and  butter  eaters  to  give 
annually,  against  a  total  advertis-  us  complete  coverage  of  our  mar- 
ing  appropriation  of  only  $40,000,  kets.” 


G  GEORGE  0.  JONES  GOT  MEARRIED  EAST 

He  wMi  out  of 

hi.  throe  M?apartMnt  and  this 

couple  case  le^iS  by  new  wife.  (With 

week  ho  had  8rand  «eal8  served  oy 

sweet  kisses  for  dessert.  E^ery 

pine  llstt  SJd  M  .*.ry  •••1  <»»•  “ 

isi  s:«  tViai. «.!»,« 


today  ask  for  FARM  FRESH 

L' 

i 

i 

How  A.  L.  spreads  it  thin  but  often. 


there  is  little  wonder  that  Albert 
C.  Lowenfels,  president  and  ad- 
manager  of  Fr^erick  F.  Lowen¬ 
fels  &  Son,  New  York  City,  has 
a  deep  respect  for  the  power  of 
small«pace  newspaper  insertions; 
finds  they  are  “efficient,  offer  good 
continuity  and  reach  the  most 
butter  eaters  at  the  lowest  cost  of 
any  ad  medium.” 

Hotel  Bar,  sold  exclusively 
through  some  252  distributors,  is 
a  prime  example  of  how  small 
space  can  be  made  to  do  a  suc¬ 
cessful  selling  job  for  a  small- 
budget  advertiser;  how  for  the 
price  of  even  a  single-page  inser¬ 
tion,  an  advertiser  can  run  a 
series  of  small  ads  frequently  at 
small  cost;  and  how  he  can  profit¬ 
ably  promote  a  thin-profit  prod¬ 
uct. 

Profit  Spread  Thin 

Mr.  Lowenfels,  who  feels  that 
how,  not  how  much,  he  spends 
bis  ad  budget  is  most  important, 
says  that  profit  in  the  butter  busi¬ 
ness  is  literally  spread  as  thin  lis 
butter;  amounts  to  only  3%, 
which,  he  adds,  is  not  enough  to 
support  page  ads. 

That  explains  why,  out  of  $14,- 
000,000  gross  sales.  Hotel  Bars 
are  promoted  on  a  mere  $40,000 
outlay,  80%  of  which  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  newspaper  ads  (via  A1 
Paul  Lefton  Co.,  Inc.)  ranging  in 
size  from  55  lines  to  34  lines  on 
two  columns.  Balance  of  this 
budget  is  spent  in  direct  mail, 
dealer  helps  and  some  radio. 

Hotel  Bar  has  been  a  steady 
user  of  small  space  for  the  past 
six  years — 'long  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  Mr.  Lowenfels  that  “a  small 
ad  should  be  big  enough  to  tell 
our  story.” 

But  whatever  the  size,  the  ads 
usually  run  in  Monday’s  editions 
to  miss,  as  Mr.  Lowenfels  puts  it, 
“the  competition  for  the  readers’ 
attention  generally  found  in  food- 
copy-heavy  pre-weekend  editions.” 
And  to  further  increase  readership 
of  his  ads,  he  always  requests  top- 
of-page  positioo. 

Dailies  Give  Coverage 

To  obtain  maximum  penetration 
of  his  regional  market,  Mr.  Low¬ 
enfels  uses  five  Metropolitan  New 
York  dailies — the  Journal-Amer- 
ican,  News,  Post,  Times,  and 


Writes  Own  Copy 

The  butter  executive,  who 
writes  his  own  ad  copy  and  signs 
it,  “A.L.  the  Butter  Man,”  believes 
in  a  simple,  homey  sales  approach 
(see  cut). 

Last  week,  for  example,  he 
headlined  his  ads,  “Believe  me, 
this  is  not  an  ad!”  Copy  amount¬ 
ed  to  a  New  Year’s  greeting  and 
read  like  this: 

“I  wi-sh  I  could  meet  each  one 
of  you  ladies  who  buys  my  butter. 

1  would  shake  your  hand,  look  in¬ 
to  your  eyes  and  say,  ‘Thanks, 
you  have  helped  Hotel  Bar  sales 
break  all  records  in  1951.’  So, 
now  we  are  starting  1952 — our 
firm’s  67th  year — and  I’ll  try  and 
keep  your  friendship  by  making 
each  pound  of  Hotel  Bars  the 
best  butter  ever.  A  real  Happy 
New  Year  to  you  from  your 
friend — A.L.  the  Butter  Man.” 

Woos  Restaurant  Sales 

From  time  to  time  Mr.  Lowen¬ 
fels  uses  his  small-spacers  to  in- 
direotly  woo  restaurant  sales  for 
his  butter.  One  such  ad,  head¬ 
lined,  “A  tip  on  a  good  place  to 
eat,”  read: 

“You  go  to  a  restaurant  hop¬ 
ing  that  you’ll  have  a  delicious 
meal.  Well,  1  can  tell  you  one 
very  easy  way  ot  find  out  whether 
you  are  going  to  get  fine  food. 
Just  glance  down  at  your  patty  of 
butter.  If  you  see  Hotel  Bar 
Butter  printed  on  it — you  can  be 
sure  that  you  are  getting  the  very 
best  food  that  money  can  buy. 
A.L. — the  Butter  Man.” 

If  copy  sounds  far-fetched  and 
a  bit  corny  it  has  nonetheless  been 
successful,  and  that,  in  the  final 
analysis,  is  what  counts  most  in 
any  ad. 

These  ads.  says  Mr.  Lowenfels, 
“really  sell  butter  because  they’re 
unpretentious,  readable,  home- 
style  advertising,  and  account  for 
Hotel  Bars  being  New  York’s 
leading  brand  of  butter.  They’ve 
made  our  sales  grow  faster  than 
some  larger  couponed  ads  we  used 
successfully  some  years  ago.  And 
for  this  reason  alone  we’ve  been 
able  to  increase  our  advertising 
expenditure  and  frequency  over 
the  years.” 

The  two-title  butter  man  hasn’t 


been  afraid  to  face-up  to  the  ma¬ 
jor  disadvantage  of  being  a  small 
advertiser  —  the  risk  of  losing 
money  through  experimentation. 
The  larger  couponed  ads  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Lowenfels  ran  in  the 
New  York  Journal  back  in  1929. 

“At  that  time,”  he  explained, 
“there  was  no  butter  dish  on  the 
market  that  would  take  only  a 
quarter-pound  bar.  So  we  de¬ 
signed  one  worth  50c  at  retail 
and  offered  it  for  20c  plus  two 
coupons  from  our  ads.  We  ran 
this  promotion  for  a  number  of 
years  and  by  1936  were  having 
the  dishes  machine  -  produced  to 
meet  demand.” 

In  1937,  according  to  Mr. 
Lowenfels,  he  introduced  a  butter 
sheer  on  similar  terms;  used  a 
60-line  ad  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  sold  700  slicers.  “We  dropped 
these  premiums,”  said  Mr.  L. 
when  it  became  cheaper  for  our 
customers  to  buy  them  in  regular 
retail  outlets.” 

Also  under  the  heading  of  ex¬ 
perimentation,  Hotel  Bar  claims 
a  “first”  in  advertising  on  the  tops 
of  egg  cartons. 

The  Lean  Years 
Hotel  Bar  got  down  to  brass 
tacks  in  using  small  space  in 
dailies  right  after  World  War  II 
ended.  In  1942,  says  Mr.  Lowen¬ 
fels,  OPA  butter  restrictions  “prac¬ 
tically  put  us  out  of  business.  We 
could  have  sold  direct  to  stores 
but  preferred  to  maintain  our  pol¬ 
icy  of  selling  exclusively  to  job¬ 
bers.  By  late  1945  our  business 
had  dropped  to  a  point  where 
gross  profit  was  only  $125  a 
week.  Naturally,  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  we  did  little  or  no  adver¬ 
tising  at  all.  Really  didn’t  have 
to.  During  the  war  years  nothing 
was  scarcer  than  butter  and  what 
little  we  could  process  we  were 
able  to  sell  quickly.” 

By  sticking  to  his  guns  during 
the  lean  years  and  not  turning 
from  his  distributors,  Mr.  Lowen¬ 
fels  feels,  has  won  Hotel  Bar  their 
loyal  support.  But  the  big  reason 
for  Hotel  Bar  using  jobbers  exclu¬ 
sively  is  one  of  simple  economics. 
Seems  there  are  so  many  food 
stores  in  Metropolitan  New  York 
alone  that  Mr.  Lowenfels  would 


have  to  maintain  a  tremendous' 
fleet  of  trucks  to  make  delivery.] 
By  using  jobbers,  he  has  access 
to  all  the  retail  outlets  for  butter 
and  at  minimum  cost  to  himself. 

Surveyed  Markets 

Mr.  Lowenfels  does  not  employ 
any  salesmen  either,  although  he 
maintains  a  staff  of  three  “promo- ' 
tion  men”  who  average  20  trade 
calls  a  day  to  check  on  how  Hotel 
Bar  sales  are  progressing,  help  setj 
up  dealer  aids,  etc.  Throughout! 

1 950  and  ’5 1  calls  were  made  on ! 
16,218  different  independent  stores' 
in  the  New  York  area  to  de-. 
termine  the  top  selling  butter,  a' 
total  of  174  different  brands  were 
tabulated.  Results  have  just  beeni 
published  in  booklet  form.  I 

The  survey  reveals  that  Hotel’ 
Bar  butter  was  stocked  in  four 
times  as  many  stores  as  the  next 
most  frequently  sold  brand;  that 
more  stores  carried  Hotel  Bar 
than  the  next  nine  lu'ands  com¬ 
bined. 

,  “Although  restaurants  were  not 
covered  in  the  survey,  Mr.  Lowen¬ 
fels  laotes,  “Hotel  Bar  is  a  leader 
in  this  field  too.  A  million  and  a 
half  persons  are  being  served  HB 
butter  patties  each  week  and  the 
number  is  increasing  all  the  time." 

To  achieve  maximum  effectiv^ 
ness  for  his  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Lowenfels  merchandises 
it  to  his  distributors  and  dealers, 
and  to  augment  his  tight  me^ 
budget  he  keeps  the  trade  in-^ 
formed  through  regular  directi 
mail  pieces.  But  spearheading  the 
over-all  program  are  those  HB 
small,  effective  newspaper  inser¬ 
tions. 

“Out  media  schedule  is  simple." 
admits  Mr,  Lowenfels.  “It  has 
to  be.  Our  market  is  concentrated 
aiKl  we  can’t  afford  the  luxury  of 
wasting  nxmey  reaching  for  medu 
that  are  fancy  but  which  can  do 
us  no  good.  For  our  selling  prob¬ 
lem,  newspapers  fit  us  best.” 

■ 

McGivena  Joins  4-As 

L.  E.  McGivena  &  Co.,  Inc- 
New  York  City,  has  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  AmerTcaBi 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen-! 
cies.  i 
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The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
delivers  this 

4  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET 
for  your  advertising  message 


WOOSTER  ASHLAND 

.LINGTON^-^*  aLvC  S 
5,\<  OBERLIN 


^^^^NEW  miLADEL|^ 
i^^M'^jLlffisBARBERTONSfe  MASSILLON 


BUCYRUS 


I  CAREY 


^^^dsworth'4^^ 


RAVENNAf 


tiffin 


CLYi 

BELLEVUE  ^^1 

LORAIN 

!^i;:i'lpC*^lJ^.yURON ;  sanDUSI 


NILES, 


WARREN^i"^ 

lajwsg 


FREMONT 


PAINESVILLE  ^ 


GENEVA 

^|^CONNEAUT¥5.’^jr 


ONE  great  metropolitan  newspaper  gives  you 
LOCAL  coverage  at  ONE  low  cost! 


(CUvelftnd)  26  Adjacent 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County  Area* 

$1,547,706,000  $1,222,735,000 

392,224,000  290,386,000 

235,613,000  100,135,000 

47,691,000  26,515,000 

81,637,000  57,977,000 

2,484,344,000  1,794,240,000 

Figures  — Stiki  MaaugtmeHl  Surreji,  May,  I9il 


Total  Retail  Sales  .... 

Food  Sales . I 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  . 

Drug  Sales . 

Furn.,  Hsld.,  Radio  Sales  . 
FIT.  Buying  Income  .  .  . 

'Airoa,  Caulou,  Yeungstou  u  not  indudtd. 


The  Plain  Dealer's  Market 
Survey  Department  can  assist 
you  in  checking  your  merchan¬ 
dising  coverage  with  current 
market  data  for  Cleveland. 
Write  for  information. 


,MN 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  ^ieivspaper 

Cresmer  &  VioodHard.  Inc-..  Now  York.  Chicago.  Detroit.  San  Francisco,  Ix>s  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant.  Atlanta 
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A  69th  IN  BUYING  POWER 

among  Sales  Management  s 
^  162  Metropolitan  Areas 


If  you’re  planning  a  news-  . 
paper  campaign  to  cover 
the  first  100  markets  ac¬ 
cording  to  Buying  Power,  ’ 
then  over  234,000  Quad-  i 
Citians  are  equipped  in  the? 
pocket  book  to  respond.’ 

.  Factories  on  the  Illinois  \ ;  - 
side  of  the  Quad-Cities 
sign  65%  of  the  payroll.. 
And  you  cover  Rock  Is-  ’■ 
land,  Moline  and  East  ■  ' 
Moline  (3  of  the  4)  .  .  .  fe  ^ 

%€hen  you  use 


:2&R0CK  island  7-5^^ 

WOLINE 


rwj 

Means  ® 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe,  ' 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIALLY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
^Byline  cf  Dependobility^ 


^  ot  income 
For  Newsprint 
In  AustraUa 

1  A  50%  increase  in  advertising 
I  rates  and  smaller  column  measure, 

I  permitting  10  columns  across  the 
I  page,  were  important  factors  in 
keeping  the  Melbourne  Herald 
and  Weekly  Times,  Ltd.  in  the 
black  for  its  last  fiscal  year. 

Expenditures  for  newsprint  ab¬ 
sorbed  43.7%  of  the  total  reve- 
I  nue  while  salaries  and  wages  took 
27%,  it  is  noted  in  the  report  to 
1  stockholders  by  Sir  Keith  Mud- 
]  doch,  chairman. 

175  Pounds  Per  Ton 
I  “The  world  shortage  of  news- 
I  print  caused  most  serious  diffi- 
iCulties  throughout  the  year.”  the 
report  stated. 

“Prices  rose  steadily  until  some 
of  our  supplies  were  purchased  at 
175  pounds  sterling  per  ton,  and 


I  we  with  other  Australian  newspa-  f: 

i  pers,  could  not  secure  our  full  Infantry  Division,  Cali 

forma  National  Guard  unit  in  Ja- 


Simple  Arithmetic  ~  Philo.  Bulletin 

U,obvlll.  -  The  Courier  PrintS  ExpOSO 
Journal  is  trying  to  parlay  the  ^ 

2-cent  postcard  into  greater  By  Ex-Boolde 

ad  sales.  One  example;  The  ^ 

newspaper  ran  a  two-eolum;,,  PH.i-ADELPHiA-The  PIi,7o*/p/i,a 

•  1-  j  .  L  t_  BuUeUn  has  attracted  top  reader- 

seven  inch  ad  w'lth  the  nota-  interest  with  a  series  of 

tion  that  “this  size  ad  in  the  articles  titled,  “I  Was  A  Philadel- 

Courier  -  Journal  can  place  phia  Bookmaker.” 
vour  offer  before  more  than  series  of  12  articles  tells 

fax  Ann  r  .  *  r  the  inside  story  of  horse-bet  taking 

193,000  families  at  a  cost  of  nu  i  j  1  u-  j  .u  1  l  ° 

in  Philadelphia  and  the  link  be- 

5c.  The  ad  went  on  to  say  tween  crime  and  politicians.  The 

that  postcards  sent  to  193,000  name  of  the  author  of  the  articles 

families  would  mean  an  expen-  is  being  withheld  by  the  Bulletin, 

diture  of  $3,860  for  the  cards  Walter  Lister,  managing  editor 

of  the  Bulletin,  said  they  were  the 

_  most  unusual  .series  he  has  ever 

had  anything  to  do  with  in  his  30 
years  in  the  newspaper  business. 

1  roops  in  Japan  The  teller  of  the  ^ory  has  given 

QJ  _  _  bookmaking  business  and 

066  X  n61]r  JVin  gone  straight.  He  is  not  receiving 

T  TN  •  1  r  n  AT  ■  one  penny  for  the  articles,  accord- 
in  Daily  S  P^OVIG  ing  to  Mr.  Lister. 

_  ^  ,  In  an  editor’s  note  above  the 

Pasadena.  Cahf.  — Veterans  of  ^^rtides.  the  Bulletin  says: 


“These  articles,  by  a  man  who 
until  recently  was  one  of  the  city’s 


Additional  trouble  arose  from  ^ot  a  Christmas  present  they  largest  bookmakers,  give  a  de- 


the  action  of  the  Tasmanian  Gov-  'y'"  never  forget  from  the  Pasa 
ernment,  which  arbitrarily  can-  Independent. 

celled  the  power  contracts  of  the  Hundre^  of  them  hailing  fron 
Australian  Newsprint  Mills,  great-  Southern  California  s  San  Gabrie 


tailed  picture  of  a  criminal  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  politicians,  police 


Hundre^  of  them  hailing  front  ^nd  bet-takers  worked  hiand-in- 
Southern  California  s  San  Gabriel  glove  to  violate  the  law  and  share 


ly  reducing  the  quantity  of  news-  got  a  Christmas  Day  look  profits. 


print  we  expected  from  that 
source.” 

With  the  grant  of  new  alloca-  The  film  was  shot  in  three  be  a  challenge  to  all  good  citizens, 
tion  of  dollars  for  Canadian  news-  days  and  produced  by  F.  G.  Run-  “Since  the  author  is  anonymous, 
print,  the  company’s  general  mana-  yon,  editor  of  the  Independent,  the  articles  stress  the  operations  of 
ger.  William  Dunstan,  visited  Ca-  If  starred  more  than  1,700  rela-  the  system  as  a  whole  and  do  not 
1  nada  recently  to  negotiate  for  lives  of  GIs.  Relatives  came  to  implicate  specific  individuals. 


at  families  in  a  12.000-foot  sound 
motion  picture. 


“The  disclosures  are  shocking 
in  their  implications  and  should 


“It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 


I  supplies.  Pasadena  from  as  far  as  Sun  Val-  “It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 

“We  expect  better  supplies  dur-  ley  and  Minneapolis.  Young  wives  a  great  number  of  police  and  poll 

ing  the  current  year  and  should  brought  babies  never  seen  by  their  ticians  were  and  are  honest  and 

move  steadily  forward  in  our  d  fathers  before  the  cameras,  upright." 

sizes.”  Sir  Keith’s  report  con-  Prints  of  the  finished  film  were  ■ 

eluded.  flown  to  Japan  for  holiday  show- 

410.000  Net  Sales  '"8^  ‘o  *he  troops.  Business,  Financial 


move  steadily  forward  in  our  GI  fathers  before  the  cameras, 
sizes.”  Sir  Keith’s  report  con-  Prints  of  the  finished  film  were 
eluded.  flown  to  Japan  for  holiday  show- 

410,000  Net  Sales  to  the  troops. 

In  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  the  .  picture  is  the  most  telling 

Herald  and  Sun  had  net  sales  in  indictment  ever  brought  against 
excess  of  410,000  daily.  The  com-  Runyon  wrote  in  his 


[pany,  which  ^so  publishes  some  ‘j"  York  Times  were  combined  this 

magazines,  had  total  revenue  of  ‘‘^'S'CinDiy  01  uniieo  rsaiions  T,.r 

5  074  456  Dounds  Of  this  news-  con'll  sec  this  film  they  would  act  week  and  Manapng  Editor  Tm- 

print ’took*T219  015  pounds  The  day  to  outlaw  war  for  <^atledge  designated  John  G. 

print  took  .,.,2iy,uo  pounds,  ine  time”  Forrest  as  departmental  editor. 

years  net  Profit  was  231,66-  Army  officials  have  hailed  the  Eorrest,  who  has  been  with 

pounds  and  the  usual  6%  divi-  /xrmy  omciais  nave  naiieu  me  Ti_«  cin/-P  iQ?#; 
dends  were  naid  picture  as  the  greatest  contnbu-  I,"®  l  inies  since  1926,  had  been 

ThP  Urap  .hnrp  far  tion  to  morale  that  could  be  financial  news  editor  since  1945, 


ings  to  the  troops.  Business,  Financial 

“This  picture  is  the  most  telling  Departments  Combined 
indictment  ever  brought  against  j  ■  .  1 

war,”  Mr.  Runyon  wrote  in  his  Business  and  FinaiKial 

Pa^  One  column.  “If  the  general  ^ews  departments  of  the  New 


year's  net  profit  was  231,662  an  iime. 
pounds  and  the  usual  6%  divi-  .Army  officials 
dends  were  paid.  picture  as  the 

The  large  share  for  newsprint  1°  ntorale 

costs  was  “despite  drastic  reduc-  tfade. 
tion  in  consumption  Introduced  in 
January  and  again  in  May.”  Vvoman  Pu 

The  50%  increase  in  advertis-  Honored  in 
i  mg  rates  was  put  into  effect  in 
I  May.  San  Saba,  Te: 


Forrest  as  departmental  editor. 
Tailed  the  Eorrest,  who  has  been  with 

contribu-  Times  since  1926,  had  been 
could  be  fitaiteial  news  editor  since  1945, 
when  he  succeeded  the  late  Alex¬ 
ander  Dana  Noyes.  The  Business 
^  News  department  had  been  head- 

ed  by  C.  F.  Hughes,  who  died  re- 
[S  cently. 


Australia 

•  Th«  only  journal  giving  tha 
nowt  of  advartisars,  advarti^ 
ing  aganlt,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commarcial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  salat 
campaigns  or  ara  intarasted 
In  thasa  tarritorias  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  Hamilton  Stroet 
Sydney,  Anstrolla 
fabllshad  Monthly.  Ona  Yaar  Subscription 
S2.M 


January  and  again  in  May.”  Woman  Publisher  j  c'’f  Hughes^  who^ied 

The  50%  increase  in  advertis-  Honored  in  TexaS  cLZ  " 

mg  rates  was  put  into  effect  in  , 

May.  San  Saba,  Tex. — Fifty  years  as 

Also  during  the  year  the  Sun  a  newspaper  woman  and  a  77th  lucst 

introduced  ROP  color  to  Australia  birthday  were  observed  recently  ^  Uaiiy  jUSt 

and  the  report  notes  that  color  in  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Amelia  Plain  Independent 


advertisements  printed  in  the  run  Cowan,  owner  and  publisher  of  Richmond,  Va.  —  For  many 
of  the  press  were  well  received  by  the  San  Saba  Star,  when  200  Richmond  News  Leader 

the  newspaper’s  advertisers.  friends  met  in  the  parlors  of  the  considered  itself  “Independ- 

.  First  Presbyterian  Church  for  a  ent-Democrat.” 

,T  mx  .  ,  v.rx  ,  ..  surprise  party.  ___ 


Hor  Third  V^Hlodunit  Mrs.  Cowan  and  her  husband, 

Barbara  Frost,  former  reporter  the  late  W.  D.  Cowan,  pioneer 


j  u  t.  u  j  This  year  Editor  Jack  Kilpat- 
I  .  ^  Tick  sent  instructions  for  a  revi- 


Daroara  rrosi,  lorrner  rcpo.ic  me  ....e  p.uuee.  ^  PUBLISHER 

on  the  Northampton  (M^ss.)  Mipissippi  and  Texas  editor  and  international  Yearbook. 
Hampshire  Gazette,  has  written  legislator,  established  the  San  .  .. 

her  third  murder  mystery,  “The  Saba  Star  in  January,  1902.  Mrs.  Strike  out  the  Demwrat. 
Corpse  Died  Twice,”  with  a  Co-  Cowan  has  publish^  the  paper  Make  us  plain  Independent ,  he 
ney  Island  setting.  It  will  be  pub-  since  her  husband’s  death  in  1929.  said. 

lished  Jan.  21  by  Coward-Mc-  She  is  a  descendant  of  a  pioneer  The  News  Leader  has  long  been 
Cann.  Texas  family.  critical  of  the  Truman  policies. 


The  News  Leader  has  long  been 
critical  of  the  Truman  policies. 
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OUTPUT  GROWS  IN 
NATION’S  MOST-DIVERSIFIED 
INDUSTRIAL  AREA! 


THE  INQUIRER  PACES 


PHILADELPHIA’S  GROWTH  .  . 
SETS  NEW  RECORD  IN  1951  ! 


NEW  PIASECKI  HEUCOPTER  PLANT 
ADDS  ANOTHER  VITAL  DEFENSE  UNIT 
TO  THE  PHILADELPHIA  AREA 

Now  expanding,  the  Piasecki  Heli¬ 
copter  Corporation’s  plant  will  soon 
have  over  one-half  million  square 
feet  of  space.  It  will  be  the  largest 
helicopter  plant  in  the  entire  industry 
. . .  with  production  devoted  100% 
to  military  needs. 


mfm 
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In  Hungary,  You  Don’t 
Ask  ‘What’s  Cooking?’ 


By  Endre  Marton 

Budapest — There  is  NO  censor¬ 
ship  in  Hungary  as  the  term  is 
generally  understood.  Why  should 
there  be? 

First,  it  isn’t  needed  against  the 
Hungarian  press.  With  NO  parlia¬ 
mentary  apposition  and  NO  or¬ 
ganized  opposition  in  either  po¬ 
litical  or  social  life,  there  are  NO 
newspapers  to  dissent  from  the 
government’s  policy. 

Almost  all  newspapers  and  pe¬ 
riodicals  are  government-owned 
and  controlled,  with  the  exception 
of  some  weeklies  published  by  the 
various  churches.  The  great  major- 


( Editor’s  Note:  How  docs  a 
newspaperman  operate  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  the  press  is  controlled.^ 
What  happens  to  his  news  sources? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions 
answered  by  Endre  .Marton,  a  Hun¬ 
garian  national  who  writes  for  the 
Associated  Press,  in  this  dispatch 
from  Hungary.) 

• 

ity  of  newspapers  are  ofltdal  or 
semd-officLal  organs  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Pairty,  but  the  rest  adhere 
strictly  to  the  government’s  line. 

How  about  news  sent  out  of 


‘Had  to  have  more  time  to  handle  all  those  Iowa 
orders  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  is  bringing  us!’* 

Any  time  you  would  like  to  know  the  Iowa  kind  of  sales 
response,  just  say  the  words:  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register! 

Here’s  coverage  of  more  than  a  big  city — you  round  up  a 
whole  state.  Through  this  single  selling  medium,  you  spend 
the  day  with  3  out  of  5  of  all  Iowa  families. 

Better  buying  families  they  are,  too — representing  the 
cream  of  this  huge  billion  dollar  </o»^/e-feature  market 
where  urban  spending  exceeds  big  Philadelphia  or  Boston 
.  .  .  and  where  jarm  earnings  are  the  envy  of  the  world. 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  delivers  it  all — family 
coverage  of  from  50%  to  complete  domination  in  79  out  of 
Iowa’s  99  counties;  40%  to  49%  in  12  counties  more;  at 
least  21%  in  the  few  others.  Milline  rate  $1.86. 

IThe  Des  Moines  RECisTsa  and  Tribune 

ABC  Circulation  Sept.  30,  1951:  Daily  371,459— Sunday,  536,752 


Color  Service 
Price  Goes  Up; 
Some  Since  1^4 

A  20  percent  price  increase,  ef¬ 
fective  in  February,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Color  Production  Ser¬ 
vice  as  its  first  change  in  rate  in 
17  years. 

Robert  A.  Travis,  president, 
wrote  to  customers  as  follows: 

“Twenty  years  ago  in  March, 
Color  Production  Service  was 
founded  to  serve  exclusively  the 
new  infant.  Color  Comic  adver¬ 
tising  medium.  That  infant,  then 
regarded  as  a  novelty,  has  grown 
to  a  gigantic  $.300,000,000  volume 
in  20  years  .  .  .  and  is  still  grow¬ 
ing.  Today,  advertisers  are  profit¬ 
ably  investing  some  $35,000,000 
per  year  in  newspaper  color 
comics. 

“A  tremendous  amount  of  time, 
money  and  effort  has  gone  into 
the  development  of  color  comics 
as  an  effective  advertising  med¬ 
ium.  and  Color  Production  Ser¬ 
vice  has  played  a  major  role  in 
this  development.  Color  Produc¬ 
tion  Service  brought  a  new  idea 
to  the  Graphic  Arts  —  that  of  a 
highly  specialized  production  ser¬ 
vice  —  a  clearing  house  for  all 
advertisers,  agencies,  newspapers 
and  printers  working  closely  with 
each. 

“Most  newspapers  20  years  ago 
were  unable  to  handle  fractional 
page  color  advertisements.  At  that 
time.  Color  Comics  were  not 
practical  as  a  national  advertising 
medium,  either  mechanically  or 
economically.  Our  service  for 
sending  full  page  color  mats  com¬ 
bining  fractional  page  advertise¬ 
ments  with  each  paper’s  own  regu¬ 
lar  comic  features,  has  made  all 
newspaper  color  comics  available 
to  advertisers.  Thus  a  national  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  was  created. 

“We  are  proud  of  our  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  growth  of  the  Color 
Comic  Medium,  through  our  par- 
^ipation  in  standardization,  uni¬ 
formity  and  a  constantly  improv¬ 
ing  quality  of  reproduction.  And 
we  are  particularly  proud  that  our 
highly  specialized  clearing  house 
service,  at  a  pro-rated  cost,  has  so 
contributed  to  the  development  of 
a  sufficient  volume  of  comic  ad¬ 
vertising,  that  we  have  been  able 
to  maintain  our  price  for  the  past 
17  years.  Even  though  every  single 
item  of  cost  has  multiplied  some 
150%  to  200%  —  some  as  much 
as  500%  —  our  price  to  advertis¬ 
ers  has  not  changed  since  1934. 

“Clearing  house  volume — clear¬ 
ing  house  type  of  operation  alone 
— has  made  this  possible.  Regret¬ 
fully,  we  are  now  forced  to  break 
this  record  —  a  record  which  we 
feel  sure  is  unique.” 

■ 

Adds  Photo  Dept. 

Corbin,  Ky. — The  Corbin  Daily 
Tribune  is  installing  a  news  photo 
department  with  a  Fairchild  Scan- 
a-graver  to  make  cuts. 
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Hungary?  There  is  NO  censor¬ 
ship  involved  here  in  the  conserva¬ 
tive  sense  of  the  word. 

In  the  past,  one  of  the  few 
journalists  representing  the  west¬ 
ern  press  or  agencies  may  have 
sought  to  question  a  government 
press  official  on  what  the  official 
line  might  be  in  some  delicate 
matter.  The  customary  reply  was 
an  allusion  to  the  free  press  and  a 
polite  smile. 

Some  recall  the  statement  of  a 
former  non-communist  government 
official  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
press.  He  said  that  “news  is  what 
is  published  in  Szabad  Nep,  “the 
official  newspaper  of  the  Hungarian 
workers  (Communist  Party.)” 

Docs  that  mean  that  nothing  can 
be  filed  from  here  that  was  NOT 
printed  in  Szabad  Nep?  By  NO 
meaas.  but  the  newspaper  man 
does  feel  the  burden  of  what  is 
called  “responsibility  censorship.” 
This  does  exist  and  many  newspa- 
|)ermen  would  prefer  the  open 
form  of  censorship  practiced  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Atmosphere  of  Secrecy 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
burden  of  “responsibility  censor¬ 
ship”  is  felt  less  frequently  now 
than  in  the  past.  This  is  due  to 
the  atmosphere  of  secrecy  which 
prevails.  It  makes  life  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  it  offers  the  newsman 
fewer  occasions  to  ponder  whether 
it  would  be  safe  to  write  a  story 
based  on  a  rumor  or  “well-in¬ 
formed  source.” 

There  are  factors  in  this  “atmos¬ 
phere  of  secrecy”  that  should  be 
discussed.  There  is  the  vigilance 
(against  releasing  information) 
which  prevails  this  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  There  is  the  fear  which 
compels  Hungarians,  normally  a 
rather  talkative  people,  to  keep 
mum  about  everything  that  hap¬ 
pens  in  their  profession. 

How  does  this  affect  newspaper¬ 
men?  They  cannot  just  walk  into 
a  government  ministry,  sit  down 
with  someone  to  talk  over  things. 
At  a  special  festive  occasion  they 
meet  top  politicians,  but  this  does 
not  mean  more  than  to  sit  or  stand 
along  with  them  and  listen  to  a 
speech  without  the  slightest  pos¬ 
sibility  of  asking  “what’s  cooking?” 

There  used  to  be  plenty  of  occa¬ 
sions  to  meet  ministers,  deputies 
or  others  in  the  Hungarian  parlia¬ 
ment  building.  But  today  parlia¬ 
ment  meets  only  twice  a  year  for 
about  a  week  each  time. 

Big  decisions  are  made  by  a 
few  people,  usually  only  to  be 
seen  behind  the  curtains  of  their 
black  limousines. 

Still  another  reason  why  there 
is  NO  reason  for  censorship  of 
outgoing  stories:  The  official  Hun¬ 
garian  news  agency  receives  the 
news  report  of  foreign  news  agen¬ 
cies.  This  stuff  is  rarely  used  by 
the  newspapers  here,  but  goes  di¬ 
rectly  to  authorities  interested. 

Thus  the  officials  in  a  very  short 
time  are  in  a  position  to  read 
everything  written  by  a  man  living 
i  here  and  put  out  for  consumption 
abroad. 
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Vft  moiMiJlMUj  Impacf’  in 


,,,,M  nw/tf  jtfi  inHicSta/i/ — 

Want  to  Beat  last  year’s  sales  reeord  in  the  Nation’s  Capital?  Then  place  your  dominant 
schedule  in  the  dominant  Star.  The  booming  selling  power  of  The  Star  set  an  all  time  lineage 

record  for  Washington  in  1951 — w  ith  an  even  greater  share  of  all  Washington  newspajKT 
advertising  than  in  the  previous  year.  Whether  you  key  your  message  for  family  buying 

power  (The  Star  deli\ers  the  most  homes)  or  measure  it  for  Capitf>l  Hill  consumption 
(The  Star  rates  first  in  official  Washington  readership),  your  most  resounding  impact  will 
come  from  a  dominant  schedule  in  the  dominant  Star. 

1852  A  Century  of  Leadership  1952 

The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 
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When  you  look  skyward  and  see  Pike’s  Peak 
instead  of  the  Empire  State  towers— when 
you’ve  traded  in  your  Stork  Club  card  for 
one  in  the  Estes  Park  Winter  Sports  Club— 
you’ll  start  thinking,  too,  as  Colorado  people 
do.  Chicago  and  New  York?  Nearly  a  conti¬ 
nent  away.  How  are  the  trout  biting  up  at 
Grand  Lake?  What  new  shows  are  coming 
to  Elitch  Gardens? 


Yes,  the  Colorado  •  point  of  view  is  nearest 
and  dearest  to  Colorado  people.  And  that’s 
true  also  of  Georgians,  Jerseyites  or  Texans. 
They’re  just  naturally  interested  most  in 
persons,  places  and  events  that  are  closest  to 
them  . .  .  and  that  is  just  what  readers  find  in 
each  of  the  thirteen  Locally-Edited  Gravure 
Magazines.  Result:  our  leadership  in  reader- 
ship  . . .  and  your  greatest  advertising  value.* 


^  Make  us  prove  it:  Corttacl  any  of  the  following  representatives:  Branham  Co.;  Cresmer  and  Woodward;  Jann  B  Kelley; 
John  Budd  Co.;  Kelly-Smith  Co.;  Moloney,  Regan  B  Schmitt;  O'Mara  B  Ormsbee;  Scolaro,  Meeker  B  Scott. 


•  Canvases  that  capture  the  color  of  the  Old  We 
are  painted  by  a  favorite  Denver  artist,  Gerard  ( 

Delano.  He  has  won  national  fame  for  his  portrau*  , 

Locally-] 

Proof  a: 
they  rea 
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LRAVURE  waoazihes 


of  western  life.  When  his  work  appears  on  a  front 
cover  of  Empire,  readers  of  the  Denver  Post's 
Locally-Edited  Magazine  always  ask  for  more! 
Proof  again  —  LOCAL  editing  gives  them  what 
they  really  want! 


DENVER  POST 


COLORADO 
SCHOOL  of 
MINES 


the  Nashville 
TENNESSEAN 


Thirteen  weekly  newspaper  magazines  featuring  The  local 
Touch  for  highest  reader  interest,  greater  advertising  value. 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION:  OVER  3  MILLION  COPIES  WEEKLY 
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‘Alert  America’  Tour 
Publicized  By  Press 


Press  and  advertising  commit¬ 
tees  are  being  formed  in  nearly 
100  L).  S.  cities  in  which  “Alert 
America”  exhibits  are  to  be  staged 
by  the  Valley  Forge  Foundation 
and  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  world  premiere  of  the 
elaborate  exhibit,  designed  by  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Burdick,  creator  of  the 
Freedom  Train,  is  now  in  progress 
In  Washington. 

The  Convoys  consist  of  three 
units  of  ten  32-foot  trailers 
each,  thus  allowing  exhibits  to  be 
staged  in  three  cities  simultane¬ 
ously.  The  three  dimensional 
presentation,  with  stirring  sound 
effects,  is  on  the  theme  of  atomic 
warfare  and  civil  defense. 

Brendan  Byrne,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  public  relations  for  the 
Valley  Forge  Foundation,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  local 


press  committees  and  advertising 
committees,  composed  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  other  publications,  will 
be  organized  in  each  city  to  cre¬ 
ate  mass  interest  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

3  Phases 

Ihere  are  three  phases  of  the 
“Alert  America”  program:  (1) 
the  publicity  and  promotional 
buildup  the  week  preceding  the 
arrival  of  the  “Alert  America” 
Convoy;  (2)  the  “.Alert  America” 
Week  activity  which  takes  place 
while  the  Convoy  is  in  town;  (3) 
the  establishment  of  the  press 
committee  on  a  permanent  basis 
to  support  local  civil  defense  after 
the  Convoy  leaves. 

The  Valley  Forge  Foundation. 
I  East  60th  Street,  New  York, 
will  furnish  newspapers  or  press 
committees  with  a  reference  kit 


LARGEST  CITY  ZONE 
CIRCULATION 


...  in  New  York  State 
outside  of  Greater  New  York 


•  Big  enough  to  be  NECESSARY  to  your  business. 

•  Compact  enough  to  be  EASILY  WORKABLE  by  your 
soles  force. 

•  EFFECTIVELY  REACHED  by  advertising  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  Nev/s. 

1,086,606  people  live  in  the  Buffalo  most  Market  of  Erie  and  Niagara 
Counties  (U.  S.  Census,  1950).  Heart  and  distribution  center  of  this  mar¬ 
ket  is  Buffalo,  where  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  has  the  largest  city  zone 
circulorion  in  New  York  State  outside  of  Greater  New  York...  173,956 
-doily  (A.  B.  C.)  in  a  city  zone  population  of  635,883. 


SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS 
AND  YOU  SELL 

THE  WHOLE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Editor  ond  PublisHor  Notionol  Rcprosontotivoft 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


containing  comprehensive  source 
material,  including  suggested  edi¬ 
torials  and  feature  articles.  The 
material  offers  suggested  features 
for  the  religious  press,  veterans, 
youth  and  women’s  pages,  rural, 
science,  sports  and'  home-making 
pages,  as  well  as  general  news  sug¬ 
gestions. 

The  main  objective  of  the  press 
committees  will  be  to  arouse  cit¬ 
izens  to  the  grave  and  urgent 
needs  of  civil  defense. 

Advertising  Aids 
Aggressive  advertising  commit¬ 
tees  are  to  be  organized  at  each 
exhibit  city. 

“Advertising  can  dramatize  the 
facts,  convey  information  and  in¬ 
spire  individual  action  in  com¬ 
munity  events,  just  as  advertising 
has  helped  to  sell  merchandise  and 
services — and  thereby  helped  to 
give  America  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  the  world,"  said  Mr. 
Byrne. 

Advertising  managers  of  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  commer¬ 
cial  managers  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  ad  managers  of 
other  local  publications  and  ad 
managers  of  local  concerns  are  to 
comprise  the  advertising  commit¬ 
tees. 

An  advertising  kit  for  the  “Alert 
.America”  program  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Advertising  Council, 
which  has  adopted  the  program  as 
a  public  service  project.  The  kit 
includes  newspaper  advertisements 
suitable  for  sponsorship  (available 
in  1,000,  600  and  150  lines)  and 
may  be  obtained  free  by  writing 
the  Foundation.  It  is  expected 
that  interested  advertising  agencies 
will  provide  professional  assis- 
'  tance  in  preparing  local  advertise¬ 
ments,  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Ad  Objectives 

Mr.  Byrne  said  advertisements 
.  should  follow  these  major  objec¬ 
tives: 

1.  A  mass  citizen  participation 
I  in  all  three  phases  of  the  “Alert 
j  America”  program, 
i  2.  An  increased  awareness  of  the 
permanent  need  of  an  "Alert 
'  America.” 

3.  An  augmented  pride  based  on 
!  an  “Alert  America”  which  will  be 
;  carried  on  into  our  future  as  a 
:  people  working  and  fighting  to- 
I  gether  to  stay  united  as  free  men 
j  and  women. 

I  4.  A  wider  recognition  of  our 
obligations  to  ourselves  and  our 
nation  to  maintain  our  American 
way  of  life. 

5.  The  urgency  of  all  the  above 
points  at  this  particular  period  of 
our  nation’s  history  as  explained 
so  graphically  in  the  “Alert  Amer¬ 
ica”  exhibit. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  ob¬ 
tain  advertising  from  organiza- 
{ tions,  clubs  and  associations,  as 
well  as  from  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  Difficult  prospects  are 
to  be  asked  to  sponsor  Advertising 
Council  advertisements  coopera¬ 
tively. 

W.  Beverly  Carter,  former  Phil¬ 
adelphia  newspaperman,  is  assis- 


Adult  Night  Classes 
Study  Censorship  y 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Censorship  -j 
and  the  consequences  of  dictator-  ^ 
HI  obstacles  to  free  news  cover-  i 
age  will  be  studied  in  a  journal-  -I 
ism  course  which  the  Portland 
Extension  Center  has  scheduled  J 
for  adult  night  classes.  ^ 

Channels  of  news  and  a  survey  fj 
of  foreign  newspapers  will  be  in-  ‘| 
eluded  with  instruction  by  War-  - 
ren  C.  Price,  associate  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Oregon.  | 


tant  to  the  .secretary  of  the  Valley 
Forge  Foundation  and  is  in  charge 
of  publicity. 

Foundation  trustees  include 
Charles  F.  McCahill,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  News: 
Dean  Howard  M.  LeSourd  of  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Public 
Relations  and  Communications; 
Mrs.  Gardner  Cowles  and  Fulton 
Oursler. 

List  of  Cities 

The  tentative  schedule  of  cities 
to  be  visited  follows: 

Washington,  1).  Columbu.s  Ohio; 

Wheoling,  W.  Va. :  Youngstown,  O.; 
Cleveland.  O. :  .\kron,  O.;  C.anton  O.;  i 
Dayton.  O.;  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Louisville, 

Ky';  St.  Ixmis.  .Mo.;  Kansas  City,  Kan.; 
I’eoria,  111.:  Indianaimlis,  Ind.;  Toledo, 

O. ;  Detroit,  Mich.:  Flint,  Mich.;  Grand  r 
Rapids.  Mich.;  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Chi-  B 

cago.  111.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  St.  Paul,  1 

Minn.;  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  Duluth,  I 

Minn.;  New  York.  X.  Y._;  Mineola,  « 
I,.  1.;  Bridgeport.  Conn.;  New  Haven,  ' 
Conn.;  New  I.ondon.  Conn.;  Providence, 

R.  I.:  K.'ill  River,  Mass.;  Manchester, 

X.  II.;  Boston.  Mass.;  Worcester, 
Mass.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Hartford, 
Conn.:  Stamford.  Conn.;  Waterhury', 
I'oiin.;  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Albany.  N.  Y.; 
■Schenectady.  X.  Y.;  Utica,  X.  Y. :  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N'.  Y.;  Bingh.amton,  X.  Y.; 

Rochester,  X.  Y.;  Buff.ilo,  N.  Y. ;  Erie, 

Pa.:  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 
Baltimore.  Md.;  Savannah,  Ga.;  At¬ 
lanta.  Ga.;  Birmingham.  Ala.;  New 
Urkans.  La.;  Houston.  Tex.;  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Calif.;  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Oak¬ 
land.  Calif.;  Portland.  Ore.:  Seattle, 
VVash.;  Trenton,  X.  J.;  Xewark.  N.  J.; 
Greensl)oro.  X.  C.;  Greenville,  S.  C.; 
Xashville,  Tenn.;  Knoxville,  Tenn.:  Jack¬ 
sonville.  Ma.;  Jack-son,  Miss.;  Dallas. 
Tex.;  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  Harrislnirg. 

Pa. 

Other  cities  will  be  added  to 
the  list.  All  48  States  ultimately  I 
may  be  visited  by  the  Convoys. 

■ 

Daily  Religious  'Lift' 
Offered  by  J.  A.  Park 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — ^In  line  with 
the  tendency  of  newspapers  to 
print  the  religious  type  of  mater¬ 
ial,  John  A.  Park,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Raleigh  Times,  offers  a 
daily  feature,  “A  Lift  For  To¬ 
day,”  which  started  in  the  Times 
a  dozen  years  ago  through  help 
of  the  publisher’s  wife. 

“A  Lift  for  Today”  is  in  three 
parts:  A  quotation  from  the  scrip¬ 
tures;  a  sermonette,  original  or 
quoted;  and  a  prayer. 

The  material,  non-denomina- 
tional  in  scope,  is  in  use  by  a 
growing  list  of  dailies  from  New 
England  to  Florida.  Several  ra-  * 

dio  stations  also  are  presently  j 

using  it.  I 
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an  Franeis^eo^s;  Celebrated  Sky-Line 


This  is  your  best  view — as  an  advertiser — of  San  Francisco  s 
sky-line.  No  skyscrapers ...  famed  hills...  or  bridge  towers. 
But  the  family  group  at  home  with  their  evening  newspaper. 


Has  The  Highest  Buy-Line 


And  this  portion  of  the  San  Francisco  sky-line,  the  family 
unit,  has  the  highest  huy-line  of  all  the  nation’s  big  cities. 
.4mong  U.  S.  cities  of  half  a  million  or  more  population,  San 
.Francisco  has  the  highest  effective  buying  income  per  family. 


During  these  evening  family  circle  hours  there  s  more  leisure 
time  to  read  the  advertising  in  San  Francisco’s  favorite 
family  newspaper ...  the  home-going  Call-Bulletin.  By  ever>' 
yardstick  of  circulation,  ad  linage  and  editorial  alertness. 
The  Call-Bulletin  is  San  Francisco’s  leader  in  the  evening 
field.  Advertisers  use  the  paper  with  the  best  by-lines  to 
reach  the  sky-line  with  the  highest  buy-line. 


The  Call-Bulletin 


San  Francisco^s  Friendly  Newspaper 

Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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BELLS 


fORT  SMITH 

ARKANSAS 

There  are  nearly  a  HALF  -  MILLION 
peaple  in  the  Fort  Smith  market  com¬ 
posed  of  10  Western  Arkonsas  coun¬ 
ties  and  4  East-Central  Oklahoma 
counties.  Circulation  from  the  OUT¬ 
SIDE  is  nil  —  our  papers,  published 
morning,  evening  ond  Sunday,  work 
from  the  inside  and  penetrate  the 
entire  area. 

35048  ABC 

JoutKtDMt  American 

FORT  SMITH  TIMES  RECORD 

S.outhto««t  (Etmcc  Record 


\N  THESE  THREE 
BELL-RINGING 
MARKETS 


Yes — here  are  three  markets 
where  cash  registers  ring  a 
merry  tune  when  folks  see  good 
products  advertised  In  these 
fine  home-town  newspapers. 
What's  more  —  there’s  no  in¬ 
fluence  from  the  outside  .  .  . 
these  are  separate  SECON¬ 
DARIES.  Try  us,  you’ll  get  re¬ 
sults! 


BARTLESVILIE 

OKLAHOMA 

The  Bartlesville  Trading  Zone  is 
composed  of  nearly  200,000  peo¬ 
ple.  Effective  family  buying  income 
is  greatest  of  all  Oklahoma  sec¬ 
ondary  markets. 

8809  ABC 


OKMULGEE 

OKLAHOMA 

The  Okmulgee  Trade  Area  is  com¬ 
posed  of  over  250,000  people.  In¬ 
dustry,  oil  and  agriculture  ga  to 
moke  up  o  morket  of  folks  who 
spend  money. 

7008  ABC 


MO.! 


■=  OKLA. 


ARK. 


stww 


'  ONE  ORDER  -  ONE  BILLING 

You  not  only  get  best  results  in 
these  markets  by  using  the 
Home-town  papers  —  but  look 
how  easy  they  are  to  buy! 


||  OUR 
7  COMICS 

IN  A  PACKAGE 

Many  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  have  al¬ 
ready  discovered  the 
pulling-power  and 
low  cost  of  our  3-way 
"Comic  Section"  buy. 
Ask  our  Rep! 

24 


Owned  &  Operoted  by 

SOUTHWESTERN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Don  W.  Reynolds,  President 

Represented  Nationally  by  — 

ARKANSAS  DAILIES 
SOUTHWEST  DAILIES 


For  Good  Radio  Buys,  Choose  — 

KFSA, _ FORT  SMITH,  Arkansas 

KBRS _ SPRINGDALE,  Arkansas 

KHBG _ OKMULGEE,  Oklahoma 


Continuing  Program 
Cuts  Auto  Accidents 


Palo  Alto,  Calif.  —  “Bloody 
Bayshore’s”  accident  loll  is  dimin¬ 
ishing,  thanks  to  a  contining  high¬ 
way  safety  program  credited  to 
the  Palo  Alto  Times. 

Further  improvement  can  be  ex¬ 
pected,  for  the  California  State 
Highway  Commission  has  allo¬ 
cated  $5,200,000  for  extension  of 
the  Bayshore  Highway  freeway. 
Such  a  development  was  termed 
essential  to  safety  from  the  start 
of  the  Times’  drive,  months  ago. 

Still  Carrying  On 

“We  are  still  carrying  on  our 
campaign,"  Eugene  C,  Bishop, 
publisher,  told  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er.  “In  that  direction,  we  are  not 
hogging  the  problem,  but  are 
working  in  cooperation  with  other 
newspapers,  with  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  State  as  well  as 
local  officials.” 

The  Times’  campaign  has  been 
two-pronged  because  it  has  been 
directed  to  the  public  and  also  to 
the  officials  responsible  for  high¬ 
way  conditions. 

Not  content  merely  to  print 
stories  of  conditions,  the  Times 
has  made  direct  representations  to 
the  Highway  Commission,  spon¬ 
sored  a  special  airplane  flight  to 
Sacramento  for  a  conference  with 
Governor  Warren,  joined  with  the 
city  government  in  a  regional  traf¬ 
fic  survey,  and  provided  speakers 
for  meetings  throughout  the  State 
as  well  as  within  its  own  area. 

“Deaths,  accidents,  speeding 
and  reckless  driving  were  all  ma¬ 
terially  reduced,"  reports  Jean 
Paulson,  managing  editor,  credited 
by  Mr.  Bishop  with  “sparkplug¬ 
ging  the  drive.” 

New  Developments 

“Patrolling  was  stepped  up,  the 
number  of  state  patrolmen  in¬ 
creased,  and  speed  limit  signs 
posted.  This  reduction  of  acci¬ 
dents  as  a  result  of  better  patroll¬ 
ing  is  being  used  as  a  basis  for  a 
betterment  of  the  system  over  the 
entire  state,”  Mr.  Paulson  said. 
“In  addition,  motorists  were  made 
more  conscious  of  the  traffic  peril 
j  and  driving  improved,  as  the  pa- 
I  trolmen  themselves  pointed  out.” 

One  development  is  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  the  first  California  “right- 
hand  left-turn”  lane  system  on  the 
Bayshore  near  Moffett  Field  in  a 
move  to  reduce  intersection  acci¬ 
dents,  the  Times  reports. 

The  campaign  in  the  Times 
spread  quickly  to  neighboring 
newspapers,  especially  to  the  Red¬ 
wood  City  Tribune  and  Burlin¬ 
game  Advance,  fellow-members  of 
Peninsula  Newspapers  Incorpor¬ 
ated,  of  which  George  F.  Morell 
is  president.  The  interest  spread 
statewide  under  the  influence  of 
the  press  association  stories,  radio 
and  video  programs  stemming 
from  the  Times’  reports  on 
“Bloody  Bayshore.” 


Human  misery  and  economic 
loss  resultant  from  accidents  were 
stressed  in  stories,  features,  pic¬ 
tures,  graphs  and  interviews.  | 
Transportation  experts  estimated 
California’s  accidents  cost  $300,- 
000,000  annually,  “Bayshore  Wi¬ 
dows”  told  their  anguish,  doctors 
and  nurses  supplied  their  reports  > 
in  Times’  stories. 

■ 

Reporters'  Stand  ) 

Opens  Budget  Parley 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Board 
of  Education’s  deliberations  on  a 
1952  school  budget  were  opened 
to  the  public  for  the  first  time 
last  week  when  newspaper  report¬ 
ers  forced  the  issue. 

When  the  board  assembled  in  a 
conference  room,  prepared  to  fol¬ 
low  the  usual  closed  door  proce¬ 
dure,  John  R.  Thomson,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Gladys  Erickson,  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American,  and  Fred 
Bird,  Chicago  Daily  News,  walked 
in. 

Mr.  Thomson,  serving  as 
spokesman  for  the  press,  asked  if 
the  meeting  was  to  be  a  public 
meeting.  William  B.  Traynor, 
board  president,  said  it  was  not.  \ 
The  Tribune  reporter  said  he  in-  ' 
tended  to  remain  in  the  meeting 
until  the  board  voted  to  eject  the 
reporters,  or  voted  to  open  the 
meeting  to  the  public.  When 
President  Traynor  asked  reporters 
to  leave  while  members  voted  on 
the  question,  Mr.  Thomson  re¬ 
jected  the  proposal,  recalling  that 
at  an  earlier  meeting  reporters 
left  for  such  a  vote  and  never  got 
back  in. 

The  board  then  by  unanimous 
voice  vote  opened  the  meeting  to 
the  public  and  moved  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  meeting  room. 


Saving  10,000 
Lives,  1952  Goal 

The  nation’s  press  will  spear¬ 
head  a  campaign  to  save  the  lives 
of  10,000  persons  and  prevent  at 
least  250,000  injuries  in  traffic 
accidents  this  year  when  the  1952 
National  Newspaper  Highway 
Safety  Program  gets  under  way 
officially  next  week. 

Renewing  their  earlier  systema¬ 
tic  efforts,  which  coincided  with 
sharp  reductions  in  the  highway 
fatality  toll  between  1946  and 
1948,  more  than  8,000  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  will  join  in  the 
1952  campaign  starting  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Jan.  15. 

This  year’s  program  again  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Association 
of  Casualty  and  Surety  Compan¬ 
ies  in  response  to  numerous  re¬ 
quests  from  editor  and  publisher 
organizations  for  a  cooperative 
campaign  similar  to  those  con¬ 
ducted  several  years  ago. 
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Things  are  Jumping  —  in  Florida! 


*BaMd  oo  Sales  Manasement  19S1  Survey  of  Buyioc 
Power  figures  and  current  ABC  Reports,  using  these  three 
papers  gives  you  20%  or  better  family  coverage  in  the  S2 
counties  accounting  for  80%  of  Florida’s  Effective  Buying 
Income,  81%  of  food  sales,  82.8%  of  drug  sales,  81.6%  of 
furniture  sales,  80%  of  general  merchandise  sales  and  81% 
of  Florida's  total  retail  sales.  You  also  get  above  30%  fam¬ 
ily  coverage  in  42  counties,  above  50%  in  20  counties, 
above  60%  in  9  counties  and  above  70%  in  6  counties. 


Jump  right  in  to  extra  profits — sell  where 
sales  statistics  keep  climbing  .  .  .  up,  Up,  UP — 

Sell  in  Florida ! 

When  you  reach  out  to  grasp  this  rich  sales 
plum,  bear  in  mind  the  amazing  coverage  of 
Florida’s  three  big  morning  dailies.  They  blanket 
their  own  trading  territories  and  tremendously 
strengthen  your  advertising  in  other  Florida  markets 
because  they  deliver  20%  or  better  family  coverage  in 
those  counties  where  80%  of  Florida’s 
sales  activity  happens. 

How  about  that? 


X^resf  Cost  Coveraffo  in  Florida's  Top  Markets 


FLORIDA 

TIMES-UNION 


JACKSONVILLE 


National  Representative 


Reynolds-Fit2gerald,  Inc. 


TAMPA 

Morning  Tribune 


National  Representative 


Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company 
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Hcoison  Advises 
On  Procedure  in 
Rejection  of  Ad 

General  Counsel  Elisha  Hanson 
advised  members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
this  week  that  he  finds  nothing  in 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Lorain  (O.)  Journal  case  that 
changes  the  basic  right  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  reject  advertising. 

As  the  basis  for  his  opinion, 
Mr.  Hanson  reminded  that  the 
Lorain  Journal  was  found  to  have 
violated  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law  in  that  it  attempted  to  gain 
a  monopoly  by  refusing  to  accept 
advertising  from  merchants  who 
patronized  the  competing  radio 
station. 

Mr.  Hanson  summed  up: 

“While  the  right  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  accept  or  reject  adver¬ 
tising  material  is  well-established, 
nevertheless,  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  this  is  a  right  which  must 
be  exercised  solely  by  a  newspaper 
in  respect  of  a  particular  situation. 
A  newspaper  cannot  agree  with 
one  advertiser  to  reject  copy  of 
another  advertiser  without  run¬ 
ning  the  risk  of  being  proceeded 
against  under  the  anti-trust  laws 
or  the  unfair  competition  laws, 
both  Federal  and  State.  Therefore, 
no  newspaper  should  yield  to  pres¬ 
sure  attempted  to  be  exerted  upon 
it  by  an  advertiser  or  a  group  of 


NEWSPAPERS 

Doinq  ^leat 
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EVENING  NEWS 


THE  HONORS  went  to  Lee  Hills,  newly-named  executive  editor  of 
the  Miami  Herald  and  Detroit  Free  Press,  when  more  than  100  mem¬ 
bers  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  gathered  at  Coral  Gables  Country  Club  dur¬ 
ing  the  Yuletide.  Pictured,  left  to  right,  are:  E.  V.  \V.  Jones,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  president  of  Miami  SDX  chapter;  Mr.  Hills;  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director  of  the  AP  who  is  passing  the  Winter  at 
Boynton  Beach;  and  George  Beebe,  acting  managing  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald. 


Bendix  Dealers 
Urged  to  Use 
Newspaper  Ads 


517  Advertisers 
On  ABC  Roll; 
Interest  Grows 

Chicago — The  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  announces  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  32  new  advertiser  mem¬ 
bers.  There  are  now  517  adver¬ 
tisers  included  in  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  3,374  advertisers,  agen¬ 
cies  and  publishers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

In  commenting  on  the  Bureau’s 
growing  advertiser  membership, 
John  H.  Platt,  vicepresident  of 
Kraft  Foods  Co.,  and  chairman 
of  the  ABC  membership  commit¬ 
tee  said: 

“The  steadily  increasing  inter¬ 
est  of  advertisers  in  the  work  of 
audited  circulations  is  a  reflection 
of  the  growing  demand  for  facts 
as  the  basis  for  decisions  in  mak¬ 
ing  advertising  investments.  With 
rising  costs  in  all  phases  of  mer¬ 
chandising.  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  are  scrutinizing  lists  and 
reviewing  procedures  of  media 
selection  with  the  objective  of 
obtaining  maximum  effectiveness 
from  their  advertising  dollars. 

“Because  ABC  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  buy  space  on  the  basis 
of  facts  and  because  the  factual 
information  in  ABC  reports  pro¬ 
vides  a  dependable  foundation  in 
important  areas  of  research,  ad¬ 
vertisers  think  of  their  member- 


SouTH  Bend,  Ind.  —  A  greater  ship  in  the  Bureau  in  terms  of 
use  of  local  dealer  newspaper  ads  insurance  for  the  protection  of 
to  build  store  traffic  for  the  pres-  their  investments  in  printed  me- 
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EVERYIHING  IN 
B&IIIMORE 


advertisers  to  discriminate  against 
competitors  or  a  group  of  competi¬ 
tors. 

“The  judgment  as  to  whether  an 
advertisement  should  be  accepted 
or  rejected  should  be  that  exclu¬ 
sively  of  the  newspaper  and  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  wishes  of  any 
third  party. 

entation  of  national  merchandising  dia  and  welcome  the  oportunity 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  suggested  to  Bendix  to  sponsor  its  activities. 

Home  Appliance  distributors  here  ■ 

this  week.  Saiiford  (N.  C.)  Herald 

Frank  S.  Ryan,  director  of  ad-  wjii  Become  Doilv 
vertising  and  sales  promotion,  ad-  J^ony 

dressed  the  first  of  a  series  of  Sanford,  N.  C.  An  expansion 
regional  distributor  meetings  and  Program  for  the  Sanford  Herald 
made  the  suggestion.  He  declared  ®  interest  in  the  news- 

that  Bendix  relies  heavily  on  dra-  been  aJinounced  by 

matic  merchandising  and  said  lo 


Lorain  Journal  case  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  ANPA  General  Counsel  to 
change  the  above  stated  views  as 
to  the  right  of  publishers  to  accept 
or  reject  copy.” 


Foreman  Appointed 
Natchez  Times  Editor 

Natchez,  Miss. — Harold  Fore¬ 
man 


W.  E.  Horner,  publisher  since 
19.30. 

Mr.  Horner  said  the  Herald 


MORNING  EVfNING  SUNDAY 


_  39.  veteran  United  Press  cal  newspapers  “are  essential  for 

correspondent  and  chief  of  U  P ’s  successful  traffic  building.”  (E&P,  Homer  said  tne  Meraio 

corresponuem  ana  cniei  oi  u.  r.  s  e  v  ,  ^  ^  converted  into  a  six-day 

Jackson.  Miss.,  bureau  for  the  page  thi 

past  five  years,  will  become  editor  He  pointed  to  the  1951  record  future  ^  ^ 

of  the  Natchez  Times  on  Jan.  20.  prepared  by  the  Advertising  announced  the  Herald  would 

The  announcement  was  made  this  Checking  Bureau,  Chicago,  which  ,  u/.>..E/v 

w,el  hy  Hodding  C.,.,r  and  showed  Bendix  again  led'all  wash-  ^-3  when  fhe’^S 

John  Gibson,  publisher  and  gen-  er  manufacturers  in  newspaper 

eral  manager  of  the  Times.  Mr.  Image  m  81  cities  checked,  and  u..rQi<t 

Foreman  is  a  native  of  Downers  said  Bendix  placed  20%  of  all  u,<.-viv  mib 

Grove.  III.  Following  his  gradu-  washer  advertising  and  30%  of  u '".^""‘Xd^le 
ation  from  high  sch^l  he  was  all  automatic  washer  advertising.  James  R.  Mclver.  who  has  been 
employed  by  the  Howe  News  “Bendix  more  than  retained  its  assistant  publisher  of  the  Herald 

Bureau  a  baseball  statistical  and  leadership  m  the  automatic  wash-  for  six  years,  has  acquired  an  in- 

s^rts  bureau,  in  Chicago  in  Apri  er  field,”  Mr.  Ryan  said,  “and  the  ,erest  in  the  newspaper, 
of  1931.  During  his  employment  company  increased  its  leadership  ■ 

in  Chicago  he  attended  DePaul  jn  the  dryer  business  by  20%  in 

University  night  school.  1951.  We  can  attribute  much  of  ^CirCia  Valseca  UnOlll 

In  March  of  1936,  he  was  this  to  our  newspaper  advertising.  Adds  Anothor  PapSf 

named  manager  of  the  Atlanta.  The  ACB  record  shows  nearly  Mexico  City _ Another  link  in 

Ga.,  bureau  of  Howe  News  Bu-  250,000  inches  (3,500.000  lines)  the  chain  of  the  Garcia  Valseca 
reau.  He  joined  the  United  Press  jp  81  cities  only.”  ^  news  enterprise  was  established  as 

This  spring,  he  added,  Bendix  El  Sol  de  San  Luis,  in  the  capital 
will  use  national  media  (nine  con-  city  of  the  state  of  San  Luis 
sumer  magazines  and  TV)  to  in-  Potosi. 

Ontario,  Calif.  —  The  Daily  troduce  new  advertising  themes.  Col.  Jose  Garcia  Valseca  spent 
Report's  26-page  Christmas  issue  and  newspaper  ad  kits  and  mats  almost  $110,000  in  defraying  the 
contained  2,819'/i  inches  of  local  available  for  dealers  will  enable  cost  of  the  Fourth  Amateur  Bicy- 
display  advertising,  of  which  local  stores  to  tie  into  the  national  cle  Road  Race  around  the  center 
2,439  inches  were  institutional.  campaigns  directly.  of  Mexico. 
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in  Atlanta  in  May,  1942. 
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In  Pittsburgh 

you  can 
get 


only  in 
the 


ONLY  THE  POST-GAZETTE  offers  the 
dramatic,  smashing  impact  of  superb  two, 
three  and  four-color  advertising  from 

1,000  lines  up.  And  the  Post-Gazette 
delivers  78,000  MORE  circulation  than 
the  one  other  Pittsburgh  newspaper  which 
offers  only  one  color  and  black. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Free  Press  Has  Stake 
In  College  Censorship 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


At  the  University  of  Arizona 
the  student  council  ejected  re¬ 
porters  from  the  student  news¬ 
paper  and  held  a  closed  meeting 
to  consider  the  banning  of  “un¬ 
official”  publications  from  the 
campus. 

The  students  were  reflecting  a 
point  of  view  that’s  trickling  down 
from  high  places  .  .  .  and  when 
Pi  Delta  Epsilon,  journalism  hon¬ 
orary  society,  protested  the  ac¬ 
tion,  the  student  council  waxed 
indignant  and  stood  on  its  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  constitution. 

Said  one  council  member,  “We. 
as  members  of  the  council,  are 
elected  to  do  the  job  as  we  see 
fit.” 

Said  another,  “Last  week  we 
asked  (the  student  newspaper  ed¬ 
itor)  not  to  print  a  certain  name. 
But  ne.\t  day  it  appeared  seven 
or  eight  times.” 

A  Rash  of  Incidents 

The  Arizona  thing  is  part  of  a 
rash  of  incidents  involving  free¬ 
dom  of  the  student  press  Most 
of  these  take  the  form  of  crack¬ 
downs  by  the  college  administra¬ 
tion,  censorship,  controls. 


Dismiss  them  as  “kid  stuff,”  and 
you’re  missing  the  point. 

College  students  are  the  next 
generation  of  citizens  and  leaders. 
What  about  a  citizenry  habituated 
in  college  to  acceptance  of  news¬ 
paper  censorship  and  the  with¬ 
holding  of  news  by  authority? 

College  newspaper  staffs  will 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
next  generation  of  professional 
newspapermen.  What  about  news¬ 
paper  staff  members  who  were 
conditioned  on  the  campus  to  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  administrative  control 
of  their  press? 

If  the  college  press  is  to  be  a 
censored  and  controlled  press, 
then  far  better  that  there  not  be 
any.  The  training  advantages  of 
campus-newspaper  work  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  newspaperman  are  pretty  un¬ 
important  if  part  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  acceptance  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  press  freedom. 

All  activities  at  an  educational 
institution  —  curricular  or  extra¬ 
curricular — must  ultimately  justify 
themselves  as  contributions  to  edu¬ 
cation.  What  kind  of  education 
for  American  democracy  does  a 


controlled  college  press  contribute? 

Carl  R.  Kesler,  editor  of  The 
Quill,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  publica¬ 
tion,  has  this  to  say: 

“College  newspapers  are  some¬ 
times  held  in  mild  scorn  by  news¬ 
papermen,  especially  newspaper¬ 
men  who  never  happened  to  edit 
one.  Very  few  campus  publica¬ 
tions  deserve  such  professional 
contempt.  Today  some  papers  are 
fairly  big  newspaper  business. 
They  compare  favorably  with 
commercial  publications. 

“There  are  other  reasons  why 
the  college  press  should  be 
watched  with  interest  and  toler¬ 
ance  by  professional  journalism. 
For  one  thing,  it  happens  to  repre¬ 
sent  what  is  going  on  in  the 
undergraduate  mind.  This  may 
be  the  mind  of  the  leading  citizen 
day  after  tomorrow. 

“For  another,  the  campus  news¬ 
room  gives  the  first  shape  to  many 
a  futur^'  newspaperman.  I  have 
known  comparatively  few  college- 
educated  reporters  or  editors  who 
did  not  have  a  hand  in  their  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper,  whatever  their 
more  formal  academic  training  for 
journalism.” 

It  is  easy,  says  Mr.  Kesler,  for 
a  college  newspaperman  to  get  in¬ 
to  trouble.  “Sometimes  the  very 
truth  of  his  editorial  thunder 
makes  him  that  much  more  un¬ 
palatable  to  academic  authority. 
Even  educators  to  whom  freedom 
is  dear  can  grow  peevish  if  its 
bold  exercise  costs  them  good 
will.  More  often  college  admin¬ 
istrators  who  believe  deeply  in  stu¬ 
dent  freedom  of  expression,  even 
when  it  hurts,  are  the  captives  of 
their  trustees  and  alumni.” 

More  Than  Class  Theory 

Pointing  out  that  some  faculties 
exercise  the  utmost  tolerance  of 
student  newspaper  policy  and 
others  ride  undergraduate  editors 
with  a  very  tight  rein,  Mr.  Kesler 
says: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  all  college 
students  need  to  learn  as  part  of 
their  education,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  that  fr^om  of  the  press 
is  more  than  a  classroom  theory. 
I  also  think  a  college  newspaper 
should  be  just  that,  and  not  an 
adjunct  of  the  public  relations 
department. 

“To  me  it  follows  that  a  cam¬ 
pus  editor  should  be  let  alone  as 
much  as  possible,  for  his  own 
good  as  well  as  that  of  his  student 
readers.  Certainly  he  will  make 
mistakes.  If  they  are  too  fre¬ 
quent  or  too  serious,  he  must  pay 
the  penalty.  That  is  the  way  free 
newspapermen  work  in  the  world 
beyond  the  campus.  How  better 
can  he  learn  to  be  a  free  news¬ 
paperman  himself?” 

The  trend  toward  increasing  re¬ 
straint  of  college  newspapers  is 
probably  a  consequence  of  a  fear 
psychology  that  is  affecting  all 
college  freedoms.  Kalman  Seigel 
has  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times,  on  the  basis  of  a  72-college 
study,  that  “A  subtle  and  creeping 
paralysis  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech  is  attacking  college 
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EXCELLENT  REPRODUCTIONS  . . . 

that  demand  attention!  The  result  every  time  when  you 
use  Burgess  Stereo  Mats— laboratory  tested  at  every 
step  of  manufacture  to  guarantee  their  uniform  shrink¬ 
age,  greater  plasticity  and  smoother  faces.  From  type 
and  from  line  or  halftone  engravings  .  .  .  you  get  deep, 
faithful  impressions  with  Burgess  Mats— and  reproduc¬ 
tions  that  compete  with  the  original! 
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Newsmen's  Award 
Won  by  Adman 

San  Francisco — A  newspaper 
adman  won  the  annual  “C^ar” 
awarded  by  the  San  Francisco 
City  Hall  press  corps. 

Don  Fazackerley,  who  retired 
as  supervisor  after  a  four-year 
term,  was  voted  the  award  for 
wisdom  in  government.  Former¬ 
ly  with  the  weekly  Monitor  here, 
Mr.  Fazackerley  is  now  with  the 
San  Francisco  News  advertising 
staff. 


campuses  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  limiting  both  students  and 
faculty  in  the  area  traditionally 
reserved  for  the  free  exploration 
of  knowledge  and  truth.” 

Assistance  Warranted 

These  limitations  on  free  in¬ 
quiry,  says  Mr.  Seigel,  take  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  forms.  “But  their  net  effect 
is  a  widening  tendency  toward 
passive  acceptance  of  the  status 
quo,*  conformity,  and  a  narrowing 
of  the  area  of  tolerance  in  which 
students,  faculty  and  administra¬ 
tors  feel  free  to  speak,  act  and 
think  independently.” 

Such  a  question  cannot  help  but 
affect  free  conduct  of  the  campus 
press.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
commercial  newspaper  press  to 
recognize  the  connection  with  its 
own  current  problem  of  maintain¬ 
ing  traditional  freedoms,  and  ex¬ 
tend  such  assistance  as  it  can  to  its 
little  brother  at  college. 

If  it  matters  to  the  perpetuation 
of  press  freedom  what  importance 
college  graduates  attach  to  it,  then 
the  commercial  press  had  darn 
well  better  be  interested  in  press 
freedom  on  the  campus. 

■ 

Brigham  Young  Classes 
Receive  AP  Service 

Provo,  Utah — Brigham  Young 
University’s  journalism  department 
became  the  first  college  affiliate  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  the  Inter¬ 
mountain  area  on  Jan.  7  when  the 
Salt  Lake  City  AP  bureau  began 
regular  service  to  the  campus. 

Contents  of  the  daily  report  will 
receive  extensive  use  in  the  labo¬ 
ratory  classes  in  copyreading, 
headline  writing  and  page  make¬ 
up.  Prof.  Ray  Wight,  formerly  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Salt 
Lake  Telegram,  is  head  of  the  se¬ 
quence  of  news  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  classes. 

■ 

Riznik  Undertakes 
Propaganda  Study 

Berkeley,  Calif. — A  news  vet¬ 
eran  of  20  years  experience  now 
in  the  graduate  division  of  the 
University  of  California  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  research  study  of  prop¬ 
aganda  and  counter-propaganda. 

He  is  Joseph  Q.  Riznik,  who 
worked  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
New  York  American,  Universal 
Service  and  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  later  in  magazine, 
film  and  radio  fields. 
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oitk'uit  52 


by  Vergil  D.  Reed 


. .  from  January  Nation’s  Business 


SCARCITIES  .  .  .  Don’t  base  any  deci¬ 
sions  in  ’52  on  scarcity  of  consumer 
goods.  Shortages  will  be  limited  to  so 
few  goods  and  for  such  a  short  time 
that  they  aren’t  worth  the  gamble. 

MANPOWER  ...  In  ’52  jobs  will  be 
chasing  people  madly.  A  lot  of  mov¬ 
ing  will  be  involved  to  get  the  two 
together.  The  number  employed 
probably  will  be  more  than  63,000,- 
000.  The  number  of  unemployed  will 
be  low  and  may  sink  to  1,200,000  by 
the  second  half  of  the  year. 

WAOES  .  .  .  Wage  rates  will  continue 
up  in  ’52.  Tight  labor  supply,  labor 
turnover,  “flexibility”  of  controls, 
union  strategy  and  some  price  rises 
will  be  the  reason.  Fringe  benefits 
such  as  paid  vacations,  health  insur¬ 
ance  and  overtime  also  will  increase 
labor  costs. 

CONSUMER  SPENDING  .  .  .  Total  Con¬ 
sumer  expenditures  for  goods  and 
services  will  reach  an  annual  rate  of 
$215  billion  in  the  first  quarter  of  ’52, 
compared  to  $208  billion  for  the  same 


quarter  in  ’51.  In  the  last  quarter  of 
’52  this  annual  rate  will  approach 
$220  billion. 

CREDIT  ...  In  spite  of  present  mild 
restrictions,  credit  will  be  easy.  Inter¬ 
est  rates  will  remain  low  —  in  fact, 
too  easy  and  too  low  to  keep  inflation 
at  a  minimum.  When  Congress  loos¬ 
ened  up  consumer  credit  restrictions 
(Regulation  W)  last  summer,  install¬ 
ment  credit  jumped  $155,000,000  in 
one  month.  Those  who  have  any 
legitimate  reason  to  borrow  will  be 
able  to  get  credit  at  low  interest. 

TAXES  .  .  .  Any  increase  in  ’52  is  im¬ 
probable.  The  President  will  try  for 
another  but  Congress  figures  last  No¬ 
vember’s  increase  is  the  last  —  short 
of  all-out  war.  Besides,  increasing 
taxes  in  an  election  year  is  bad  politi¬ 
cal  strategy.  Uncle  Sam’s  1951  “take” 
in  taxes  will  be  about  $65  billion  or 
slightly  less  than  25  per  cent  of  our 
national  income.  That’s  13  times  his 
“take”  in  1939  —  IJ^  times  that  of 
1945,  the  last  year  of  World  War  II. 


MAKINO  PREDICTIONS  has  been  a  long  time  job  with 
J.  Walter  Thompson's  Dr.  Reed,  since  his  Dept,  of 
Commerce  days.  You'll  want  to  read  what  he  says 
about  scare  buying,  inflation,  the  farmer,  building, 
rents,  retailing  and  all  the  other  factors  that  affect 
your  community  and  your  newspaper.  Write  for  a 
complimentary  copy  of  January  Nation’s  Business 
and  permission  to  quote  from  his  clear  sighted  look 
at  1952.  Nation's  Business,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Political  Libel  Questions 
Decided  on  Thin  Lines 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


No  LIBEL  arises  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  words  that,  taken  in  their 
natural  sense  and  without  a 
forced  or  strained  construction, 
are  not  defamatory,  asserted  a 
Massachusetts  court  a  few  weeks 
ago,  affirming  the  dismissal  of  a 
libel  action  against  a  Westfield 
(Mass.)  newspaper. 

The  article  claimed  to  be  libel¬ 
ous  was,  in  part,  “Political  Ad¬ 
vertisement:  Attention.  Voters  of 
Westfield,  Nov.  8,  1849.  The 
questions  in  this  advertisement  are 
asked  to  arouse  the  voters  of 
Westfield  to  the  interests  of  the 
city.  Do  not  vote  for  Lewis  H. 
Aldrich  as  your  Councilman-at- 
large  on  November  8.  1849,  un¬ 
less  you  are  satisfied  with  full  and 
truthful  answers  to  the  following 
questions.  Be  smart!!  Find  out 
the  truth  before  you  vote. 

Neither  Defamatory  Nor  Libelous 

“Why  did  Aldrich  accept  a 
place  on  the  Public  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  City  Council  when 
he  had  constant  disputes  with  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  on  his 
private  projects? 

“On  questions  pertaining  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  was  he 
thinking  of  Lewis  H.  Aldrich  or 
of  you.  Mister  Voter,  when  he 
voted  as  your  Councilman? 

“Suppose  every  Councilman 
voted  for  his  own  interests,  where 
would  you  get  off.  Mister  Voter? 
Get  the  best  for  your  vote!  Vote 
for  capable,  honest  men!” 

The  trial  court  held  these  state¬ 
ments  neither  defamatory  nor 
libelous.  In  its  affirmance  of  this 
dismissal  the  appellate  court  said: 

“At  most  it  is  charged  that  this 
(candidate)  in  his  public  office  at 
times,  in  matters  but  vaguely  sug¬ 
gested,  has  acted  in  accordance 
with  his  own  interests.  It  is  not 
even  said  that  such  action  was  not 
in  accord  with  a  proper  regard 
for  the  public  interests.  We  do 
not  see  how  the  advertisement. 


published  as  it  was  in  the  course 
of  a  political  campaign,  could 
injure  the  (candidate’s)  reputation 
in  the  community  or  expose  him 
to  hatred,  ridicule  and  contempt. 

Must  Be  Read  As  a  Whole 

“The  advertisement,  read  as  a 
whole  and  reasonably  interpreted, 
would  not  discredit  the  (candi¬ 
date)  in  the  minds  of  a  consider¬ 
able  and  respectable  class  of  the 
community.  Rightly  understood  it 
is  the  customary  type  of  horta¬ 
tory  appeal  commonly  made  to 
voters  at  election  time.  The  al¬ 
leged  libel  is  lacking  in  that  kind 
of  statement  which  in  normal  un¬ 
derstanding  could  be  accepted  as 
defamatory.” 

similar  situation  occurred 
when  there  appeared  in  the  Fitch¬ 
burg  (Mass.)  Sentinel  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent,  headed, 
“One  Way  Out.”  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  was  that  it  referred  to  a 
municipal  official,  not  to  a  candi¬ 
date. 

“In  regard  to  the  snow  remov¬ 
al  from  hydrants  and  driveways,” 
said  the  letter,  “it  appears  to  me 
that  your  only  solution  is  to  use 
a  shovel  and  a  good  strong  back. 
If  that  doesn’t  suit  you,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  get  yourself 
elected  mayor  and  threaten  to 
fire  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  then  you’ll  see  how  easy  it 
is  to  have  your  street,  driveway 
and  even  your  yard  cleared  of  all 
this  snow.  (Signed)  Someone 
who  does  live  near  Cedar  Street.” 
The  mayor  of  Fitchburg  resided 
on  Cedar  Street  and  had  a  drive¬ 
way  and  yard. 

Difference  Is  Vague 

The  difference  between  the  es¬ 
sential  characteristics  of  libel  in 
these  two  articles  is  too  vague  for 
discernment,  nevertheless  the 
court  refused  to  dismiss  this  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  Fitchburg  Sen¬ 
tinel. 
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“Whatever  might  be  thought  of 
an  imputation  that  the  mayor 
used  the  power  of  his  office  in  the 
midwinter  of  1948  to  procure 
the  clearing  away  of  his  street 
and  driveway  of  ‘all  this  snow,’ 
it  could  not  be  ruled  as  a  matter 
of  law,”  said  the  court,  “that  the 
publication  of  such  a  statement 
as  to  his  private  yard  could  not 
reasonably  be  understood  in  a 
defamatory  sense  or  would  not 
tend  to  discredit  him  in  the  minds 
of  a  considerable  number  of  read¬ 
ers  who  believed  it. 

“The  jury  could  find  that  read¬ 
ers  might  understand  the  publica¬ 
tion  to  depict  the  (mayor)  as  a 
selfish  public  servant  who  would 
coerce  official  subordinates  to 
give  priority  to  his  private  affairs 
in  the  use  of  city  equipment  and 
labor  at  a  time  when  his  constitu¬ 
ents  had  their  fire  risks  increased 
by  uncleared  fire  hydrants  and  so 
to  injure  his  reputation  and  sub¬ 
ject  him  to  hatred,  ridicule  and 
contempt.” 

Authority  for  Decision 

In  both  of  these  decisions,  how¬ 
ever,  a  decision  of  this  same  court 
was  adopted  as  authority,  that 
had  been  made  over  half  a  cent¬ 
ury  before.  “It  is  only  when  the 
court  can  say  that  the  publication 
is  not  reasonably  capable  of  any 
defamatory  meaning  and  cannot 
be  reasonably  understood  in  any 
defamatory  sense,  that  the  court 
can  rule  as  a  matter  of  law  that 
the  publication  is  not  libelous  and 
withdraw  the  case  from  the  jury 
or  order  a  verdict  for  the  (pub¬ 
lisher).” 

Another  recent  incident  of  this 
same  character,  however,  was 
held  not  to  be  a  libel  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  dismissed.  The  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  published  of 
Maurice  Tobin,  then  governor  of 
the  state,  and  his  brother,  James, 
“Clear  it  with  Jimmy,  or  else — 
if  you  don’t  clear  it  with  Jimmy 
your  chances  of  getting  anything 
out  of  this  administration  in  the 
line  of  patronage  are  not  good. 
Jimmy  is  Governor  Tobin’s 
younger  brother  and  according  to 
all  available  reports,  he  rules  pa¬ 
tronage  with  an  iron  hand.  If 
you  weren’t  right  in  the  election 
your  chances  of  getting  a  job  can 
be  discounted.” 

The  Old  English  Rule 

Deciding  in  favor  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  in  an  application  for  a  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  libel  action  brought 
by  James  Tobin,  the  court  sought 
once  more  to  draw  this  thin  and 
wavering  line  between  statements 
that  are  “reasonably  capable”  of 
a  defamatory  meaning  and  those 
that  cannot  be  so  understood: 

“The  statements  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  that  James  Tobin  rules  pa¬ 
tronage  with  an  iron  hand  added 
little  or  nothing  when  read  in  the 
light  of  the  words  following  it. 
‘And  if  you  weren’t  right  in  the 
election  your  chances  of  getting 
a  job  can  be  discounted.’ 

“That  means  no  more  than  that 
James  Tobin  rigidly  enforced  the 
party  affiliation  requirement,  al¬ 


leged  to  be  essential  to  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  patronage.  It  does  not 
impute  wrong  doing  or  reprehen¬ 
sible  conduct  to  Tobin.  The 
‘Clear  it  with  Jimmy’  used  in  the 
publication  is  no  invidious  con¬ 
notation.  In  its  text  it  means  only 
that  patronage  must  clear  through 
James  Tobin.” 

While  the  conclusions  from  its 


application  vary  widely,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  rule,  adopted  in  libel  actions 
of  this  character,  still  govern.  “It 
is  only  when  the  judge  is  satisfied 
that  the  publication  cannot  be  a 
libel  and  that,  if  it  is  found  by 
the  jury  to  be  such,  their  verdict 
will  be  set  aside,  that  he  is  justi¬ 
fied”  in  dismissing  a  libel  action. 
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Los  Alamos  Weekly 
Folds;  Lack  of  Ads 

The  fourth  newspaper  to  try  to 
get  established  in  the  “atomic 
town”  of  Los  Alamos.  N.M. — the 
weekly  Los  Alamos  Herald — sus¬ 
pended  Jan.  2. 

Lincoln  O’Brien,  president  of 
New  Mexico  Newspapers,  Inc., 
said  the  Herald  had  achieved  “an 
excellent  circulation”  but  never 
was  able  to  get  sufficient  adver¬ 
tising  support  from  local  mer¬ 
chants  to  make  the  operation 
more  than  intermittently  profit¬ 
able. 

There  have  been  three  previous 
weeklies  published  for  Los  Ala¬ 
mos.  All  suspended. 

For  an  AEC  project  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  the  industrial  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  F.  H.  McGraw  & 
Company  started  publication  of  a 
weekly  newspaper,  the  McGraw 
Atomican.  The  editor  is  James 
Wooldridge,  who  worked  on  the 
Hazard  (Ky.)  Herald  before  join¬ 
ing  the  McGraw  staff.  About 
15,000  copies  of  the  paper  will  be 
printed  for  distribution  to  project 
employes.  Paducah  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  has  the  contract. 

■ 

Keiauver  to  Speak 
At  Inland  Meeting 

Chicago — U.S.  Senator  Kefau- 
ver  will  be  the  Tuesday  luncheon 
speaker  at  the  68fh  mid-winter 
meeting  of  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  at  the  Congress  Hotel 
here,  Feb.  11-12,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  President  Ernest 
Kahler. 

Group  luncheons  will  be  held 
Monday  noon. 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  director.  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Advertising,  AN  PA,  will 
speak  at  the  Tuesday  morning 
session.  Mrs.  R.  M.  Kiefer,  secre¬ 
tary-manager,  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Retail  Grocers,  will  tell 
“How  Newspapers  Can  Help  Gro¬ 
cers  Make  Their  Advertising 
More  Effective.”  Henry  Page,  Ft. 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers,  will 
conduct  a  labor  conference. 
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Above:  Reynolds  immediate  gool  of  in¬ 
creased  aluminum  productian.  At  left:  a 
decade  of  expanding  primary  aluminum 
production— a  historic  chapter  in  the  com¬ 
pany's  33  years  of  continuing  growth. 


1951  saw  the  U.S.  aluminum  industry  rise  boldly  to 
meet  the  urgent  need  for  more  aluminum  .  .  .  saw 
Reynolds  capacity  expand  to  make  1952  an  even  greater 
year,  195.5  greater  still!  Bauxite  shipments  from 
Reynolds  holdings  in  Jamaica,  site  of  the  largest  known 
deposits,  begin  in  1952.  This  resource,  together  with 
Reynolds  domestic  and  Haitian  ores,  will  provide  the 
company  with  bauxite  for  many  generations. 

Reynolds  is  a  leading  adviKate  of  more  ttliimiriiim  . . . 
more  U.S.  aluminum,  made  in  the  U.S.  by  U.S.  labor, 
to  strengthen  this  nation's  defense  and  its  civilian  econ¬ 
omy.  For  Reynolds  lirmly  believes  that  the  Age  of 


Aluminum,  though  opening  wide  and  bright  in  so  many 
fields,  is  only  just  dawning  ...  in  the  building  industry, 
transportation,  the  electrical  industry,  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  all  durables,  and  in  aluminum  foil  packaging. 

Faith  in  the  future  of  aluminum  is  evidenced  by 
private  financing  of  Reynf)lds  current  production  ex¬ 
pansion.  Investment  in  aluminum  is  backed  by  an  irre¬ 
sistible  trend  toward  the  metal  that  performs  better, 
lasts  longer,  and  saves  labor  .  .  .  the  only  basic  material 
that  costs  less  today  than  before  World  War  II. 

Reynolds  Metals  Company,  Cieneral  Sales  Office, 
Louisville  1,  Ky.  Executive  Office;  Richmond  19.  Va. 


Reynolds  new  San  Patricio  reduction 
plant,  near  Corpus  Christi,  Texas— yearly- 
capacity  1 50.000,000  lbs.  —  is  nearing 
completion.  A  new  alumina  plant,  1.000 
tons  per  day,  is  proposed  nearby  — 
integrated  operation  from  ore  to  metal. 


Reynolds  loading  dock  at  Ocho  Rios. 
Jamaica.  Rich  bauxite  from  Reynolds 
Jamaican  mines  will  reach  this  dcnk  by- 
overhead  conveyors,  for  transportation 
in  special  self-unloading  ships  over  the 
short  tHC-an  haul  to  Corpus  Christi. 


Reduction  plant  at  Jones  Mills,  Ark. 
Another  Arkansas  plant  is  proposed  for 
195.5  operation  —  120,000,000  lbs.  This 
would  bring  Reynolds  yearly  output  to 
829,000,000  lbs.— two-and-a-half  times 
the  r.S.  total  before  World  War  II. 


Moftoaft  o{ 


REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM 


"The  Kate  Smith  Evening  Hour"  on  Television,  Wednesdays  —  Tallulah  Bankhead  In  "The  Big  Show"  on  Radio,  Sundays  —  NBC  NETWORKS 
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CIRCULATION 


Kappler  Brothers  Build 
Moline  Carrier  Morale 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Carrier  route  work  comes  na¬ 
turally  to  Mel  and  Lyle  Kappler, 
general  and  assistant  circulation 
manager,  respectively  of  the  Mo¬ 
line  (Ill.)  Dispatch.  Their  father 
before  them — Billie  Kappler — was 
carrierboy  for  the  Dispatch. 

Both  the  Kappler  brothers  grew 
up  with  the  Dispatch.  Like  their 
father,  they  started  as  carrier- 
boys.  They  have  never  worked 
for  anyone  else  except  the  Dis¬ 
patch.  Mel  is  now  44  and  Lyle, 
47. 

Becomes  CM  in  1945 

Mel  graduated  from  carrier- 
boy  to  a  part-time  mailing  room 
employe  while  still  in  high  school, 
later  entering  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  He  was  named  general 
circulation  manager  in  1945. 

Lyle,  on  graduating  from  high 
school,  became  a  stereotyper  ap¬ 
prentice  and  later  a  pressman. 
During  World  War  11,  when  there 
was  a  shortage  of  help,  Lyle  not 
only  worked  in  the  stereotyping 
and  pressrooms,  but  assisted  in  the 
circulation  department.  When  his 
brother  became  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Lyle  accepted  an  offer  to 
become  assistant  manager  in 
charge  of  carriers. 

The  two  brothers  have  sons  of 
their  own  and  like  boys.  They 
started  carrier  clubs,  honor  rolls, 
sales  contests,  carrier-parent  par¬ 
ties,  and  a  carrier  publication. 
Lyle’s  son,  Jim,  a  former  Dispatch 
carrier,  is  now  17  years  old  and 
a  part-time  worker  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department.  Mel’s  son,  Rich¬ 
ard,  is  only  10  and  is  not  old 
enough  as  yet  to  be  a  carrier,  but 
he  plans  to  get  a  route  as  soon 
as  he  can  qualify. 

In  the  six  years  since  the  Kap¬ 
pler  brothers  have  taken  over  as 
Dispatch  circulation  managers,  the 
circulation  of  the  paper  has  in¬ 
creased  5,500.  Much  of  their 
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success,  say  Dispatch  associates, 
is  due  to  their  very  human  carrier- 
boy-“boss”  effort  to  achieve  team¬ 
work  throughout  the  carrier  sales 
organization. 

No  Bikes  and  4  P.M. 

Starting  in  Peoria 

William  Lester,  Peoria  (111.) 
Newspapers,  has  a  rqle  on  the 
afternoon  newspaper  that  carriers 
do  not  ride  bicycles  on  their 
routes.  He  has  a  regular  delivery 
starting  time  of  4  p.m. 

“It  has  been  an  old-fashioned 
idea,”  he  said,  “to  have  the  boys 
carry  on  a  bicycle  because  they 
think  they  can  carry  faster.  We 
contend  that  the  boys  who  carry 
on  foot  work  faster  and  better. 

“When  a  boy  starts  on  a  paper 
route  with  a  bwycle,  he  has  to 
fold  every  newspaper  before  he 
starts.  Then  he  gets  on  his  bi¬ 
cycle  and  rides  across  lawns,  and 
throws  the  paper  toward  the  house 
and  sometimes  it  hits  the  porch 
and  sometimes  it  does  not. 

“A  boy  without  a  bicycle  will 
start  on  his  route,  with  all  the 
papers  in  his  sack,  and  he  folds 
them  as  he  walks  along.  In  most 
cases  he  will  not  only  put  the 
paper  on  the  porch,  but  behind 
the  screen  door  or  other  place 
where  the  subscriber  wants  it.” 

A  specific  delivery  time  is  at¬ 
tempted,  Mr.  Lester  said,  because 
he  feels  that  it  is  important  to 
have  the  paper  delivered  at  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  time  each 
day. 

Sees  Harder  Job  Ahead 

W.  C.  Cline,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Newspapers,  newly-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association,  in  a 
New  Year’s  message  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  predicts  that  circulation 
increases  will  be  harder  to  make 


Anyway  you  look  at  it 
GOSS  means  the  finest. 
Your  investment  in  GOSS 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
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Mel  Kappler  (seated),  general  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  and  his  brother, 
Lyle,  assistant  manager,  comprise 
a  brother  team  at  the  Moline  Dis¬ 
patch. 

than  in  recent  years. 

“This  is  a  year  in  which  we 
will  need,  more  than  ever  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas  and  assist  each 
other,”  said  Mr.  Cline,  who  stated 
in  part: 

“With  so  much  competition  for 
the  reader’s  time  and  his  money, 
the  number  of  multiple  newspaper 
readers  is  diminishing,  whether  we 
like  to  admit  it  or  not.  Regard¬ 
less  of  this,  the  total  number  of 
newspaper  readers  will  grow. 

“We’re  going  to  make  sure  of 
that  through  harder  selling  and 
the  continually  improved  news¬ 
papers  which  our  news  department 
will  have  to  give  us.” 

New  Carrier  Manual 

Howard  W.  Bishop,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  has  is¬ 
sued  a  new  carrier  manual,  giving 
pointers  to  new  carriers  to  help 
them  add  customers. 

Guild  Contract  Provisions 

A  MODIFIED  Guild  Shop  (9  out 
of  10)  was  won  by  the  Portland 
Newspaper  Guild  in  its  new  con¬ 
tract  covering  circulation  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal. 

The  settlement,  which  followed 
a  strike  threat,  also  provided 
these  benefits  for  the  circulation 
staff:  Pay  of  dealermen  raised 
$8.25  weekly  to  $80;  $1  extra  for 
each  night  beyond  two  nights 
weekly  which  district  men  are  re¬ 
quired  to  work  after  6  p.m.;  a 
$5.25  raise  for  district  managers, 
making  their  pay  $90;  and  a  pro¬ 
vision  under  which  district  mana¬ 
gers  are  given  the  right  to  discuss 
proposed  transfers  from  one  dis¬ 
trict  to  another  with  management. 

Sole  Driving  Program 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  circulation  fleet  drivers  have 
launched  a  new  safe  driving  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  they  can  receive 
cash  and  merchandise  awards. 


Gilbert 


Avoidable  accidents  are  assigned 
a  value  which  is  deducted  from 
the  total  a  fleet  driver  may  earn. 

Drivers  who  have  no  accidents 
during  a  given  month  also  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  papers’ 
“Safe  Driving  Club.”  Their  names 
appear  on  a  huge  2§-foot  honor 
roll  displayed  on  the  fleet  dock. 
During  1951,  63  Star  and  Tribune 
fleet  drivers  had  no  chargeable 
accidents. 

■ 

Gilbert  Named 
Soles  Director 
On  Miami  News 

Miami  —  John  P.  Gilbert  has 
been  appointed  sales  promotional 
director  of  the  Miami  Daily  News. 
Mr.  Gilbert  will 
direct  all  promo¬ 
tional  activities, 
national  and  lo¬ 
cal,  act  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  its  sales 
staffs  and  serve 
a  s  assistant  t  o 
James  R.  Brum¬ 
by,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher. 

He  was  for¬ 
merly  associate 
advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  General  Foods,  account 
executive  with  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  and  Osborn,  and  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  Knight  and  Gil¬ 
bert,  Inc.,  Boston.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  served  in  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  group  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
New  York,  and  with  the  mail 
order  sales  division  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward. 

Before  his  World  War  II  service 
and  after  discharge  from  the 
Naval  Air  Transport  Service,  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  engaged  in  consulting 
work,  which  included  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  M.  H.  Hackett  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  New  York  City,  the 
installation  of  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  for  Northeast  Airlines,  the 
Schine  Hotels,  and  the  Greenbrier 
in  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 
■ 

Von  Sooy  Becomes 
Nevada  Publisher 

Carson  City,  Nev. — Neal  Van 
Sooy  has  become  the  publisher  of 
the  daily  Nevada  Appeal  and  of 
the  weekly  Carson  City  Chronicle 
here,  succeeding  Donald  W.  Rey¬ 
nolds. 

No  changes  in  policies  or  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  Nevada  capital’s 
newspapers  are  presently  planned, 
and  Peter  Kelley  will  continue  as 
managing  editor  of  both  papers. 

Mr.  Reynolds  purchased  the 
Carson  City  newspapers  from 
George  H.  Payne  of  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  in  1950.  He  is  president  of 
Southwestern  Publishing  C  o . 
which  publishes  the  Las  Vegas 
(Nev. )  Review-  Journal,  Ely 
(Nev.)  Times  and  newspapers  in 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Van  Sooy  has  been  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  daily  or  weekly  papers  in 
California  for  two  decades. 
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^Ef)t  Ctjcning  bulletin 


IN  PHILADELPHIA  NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 


®f)e  Cbening  PuUetin 

in  Department  Store  Advertising 
r/j^  in  Retail  Advertising 
in  General  Advertising 
f/j^  in  Automotive  Advertising 
f/0^  in  Total  Advertising 


Here’s  the  reason: 

The  Evening  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia's  mast  productive  daily  advertising 
medium  because  it  goes  home,  stays  home,  is  read  by  more  families  than 
read  any  other  Philadelphia  daily  newspaper.  Philadelphians  believe 
in  The  Bulletin. 

Here  are  the  1951  linage  figures: 

Department  Store  Advertising  6,350,000  1,700,000 

Retail  Advertising  14,550,000  3,130,000 

General  Advertising  3,580,000  1,000,000 

Automotive  Advertising  960,000  275,000 

Total  Advertising  24,700,000  2,350,000 

Source;  Media  Records.  Wine  and  Liquor  advertising,  which  The  Evening  Bulletin 
does  not  accept,  it  eicluded  from  General  Advertising. 
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HIGH  STEPPERS.  These  are  not  the  legs  of  a  giantess  .  .  .  but 
leg  forms  of  U’S'S  Stainless  Steel  used  in  the  pre-boarding 
process  of  a  nationally-famous  hosiery  mill.  Stockings  are 
slipped  over  these  forms,  then  set  to  size  and  shape  in  a 
steam  cabinet  at  252°F.  Stainless  Steel  forms  prevent  snag¬ 
ging  of  the  hosiery,  because  even  under  rough  handling  and 
wide  variations  of  temperature,  the  steel  surface  does  not 
develop  nicks  or  burrs,  and  it  will  stay  smooth  and  mainte¬ 
nance-free  for  many  years. 


FACTS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  STEEL 


The  citizens  of  the  United  States  use  more  steel  than  any  other  commodity 
except  woter.This  year,  American  steel  mills  will  produce  the  equivalent  of 
almost  1400  pounds  of  steel  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  nation! 


FUEL  DUMP  at  a  foreign  base  of  the  American  Air  Force.  U.S. 
Steel  is  a  leading  maker  of  steel  drums  such  as  these  for 
shipment  and  storage  of  military  supplies  .  .  .  and  also  helps 
to  supply  great  quantities  of  steel  for  other  “musts”  of  the 
defense  program.  But  because  United  States  Steel  is  big, 
and  still  expanding  its  production  facilities,  it  is  able  to 
make  steel  for  many  easential  everyday  uses.  too. 


jobs  so  well 


HIGHEST  LIFT  LOCKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  These  miter  gates  at  the  new 
McNary  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River  are  reputed  to  be  the  highest 
lift  locks  yet  built.  The  lift  is  92  feet,  while  the  gates  of  themselves 
are  almost  105  feet  high,  and  have  a  total  weight  of  381  tons.  These 
huge  gates  were  fabricated  and  erected  by  United  States  Steel. 


This  trade-mark  is  your  guide 


CITY  CHILDREN,  all  too  often,  never  see  in  the  flesh  the  cows, 
chickens,  pigs,  mice  and  other  domestic  animals  that  are 
commonplace  to  rural  tots.  In  Pittsburgh’s  new  Children’s 
Zoo,  these  animals  are  on  display,  and  attract  thousands 
of  small,  delighted  sjsectators  every  week.  Shrubbery, 
walk-ways  and  borders  are  protected  by  famous  Cyclone 
Fence,  made  by  United  States  Steel. 


REVOLUTIONARY  FARM  IMPLEMENT  does  3  jobs  at  once.  If  a 
farmer  wants  to  plant  a  setrond  crop,  and  still  have  his 
pasture  grass  undisturl>ed,  this  new  machine  will  do  it 
neatly.  It  seeds,  fertilizes  and  ren«)vate8  a  pasture  in  a 
single  operation,  without  plowing  up  and  destroying 
established  sod.  Only  steel  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well. 


IMn  tl...ni  Tkntra  MM  n  dw  Mr.  pretentMl  every  Sunday  evening  by  United  SUtes  Steel.  National  Broadcaating  Company,  coaal-to-roasi  nrtwork.  Congjit  your  newapaper  lor  time  and  aUtion. 

UNITED  STATES 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE.. AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  ond CYCLONE  FENCE.. COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL. .CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL.. GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING.. NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  .  TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IRON  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  . .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  DMtiom  of  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COMPANY.  PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON  HOMES.  INC  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY 
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Mirror  Syndicate  Offers 
Willis  Forbes*  Sparks* 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


Latest  addition  to  the  growing  telligence — but  even  they  know 
Mst  of  features  distributed  by  the  you  can’t  keep  a  man  down  with- 

two-year  old  Mirror  Enterprises  out  staying  down  with  him.” 

Syndicate,  Los  _  Mr.  Forbes  has  been  a  newspa- 

Angeles,  is  p^|||||||H  pcrman  in  Sioux  City,  his  home 

“Snarks,”  a  one-  town,  for  34  years.  He  has  been 

column  illustra-  |  successively  reporter,  deskman, 

ted  capsule  com-  sports  editor,  city  editor,  Sunday 

ment  panel  sche-  editor,  assistant  managing  editor 

duled  to  make  and.  for  the  last  six  years,  man- 

ite  Feb.  U.  aging  editor  of  the  Journal-Trib- 

feature  is  Willis  4\  1  He  has  made  a  life-long  study 

F,  Forbes,  yet-  M  .&  VL  of  words,  their  origins  and  cur- 

eran  managing  I  rent  usage,  and  is  the  author  of 

editor  of  the  two  books  on  the  subject.  Mr. 

Sioux  City  (la.)  Forbes  Forbes  is  also  a  radio  commenta- 

Journal-Trihune.  tor  in  Sioux  City. 

“Sparks”  is  the  new  title  for  “Sparks”  will  be  distributed  in 

Mr.  Forbes’  “Five-Second  Edl-  mat  form,  with  seven  releases  a 

torials,”  which  have  been  appear-  week  .scheduled.  Height  of  the 
ing  on  the  Journal-Tribune’s  front  one-column  panels  is  under  1% 
page  for  the  past  four  years,  inches. 


Forbes 


page  for  the  past  four 

Though  publish^  without  illus-  . .  AA-  M.— Marguerite 

trations  un  to  now  the  “auickie”  p  w  tie-in  for  The  Toodles.  In  addi-  Higgins,  war  correspondent  and 

feature  has  Ss  eStlv  Jated  S  Wedding.  tion.  they  find  time  to  dabble  in  p^^tzer  prize  winner  was  chided 

among  the  paper’s  best  liked  and  Anniversaries  the  wholesale  groceries  business.  editorially  by  the  New  Mexican 

most  read  departments,  according  Stanley  and  Betsy  Baer,  Chi-  One  of  the  few  man-and-wife  for  abruptly  cancelling  a  lecture 
to  Journal-Tribune  reader  survey*  ^ago  which  writes  “The  syndicate  business,  engagement  at  Los  .Mamos,  cradle 

This  will  be  the  first  attemnt  at  Toodles”  for  Chicago  Sun-Times  Baers  have  a  22-year  old  son,  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Officials  of 
nation-wide  distribution.  Syndicate  and  “The  Nebbs”  for  "ow  in  military  service,  and  a  16-  {f,e  Los  Alamos  Forum  Associa- 

The  “Sparks”  are  general  com-  McNauoht  Syndicate,  visited  daughter.  After  all,  tion.  sponsor  of  Miss  Higgins’ lec- 

ments  on  the  world  at  large  rang-  New  York  last  week  to  celebrate  »aer,  whos  better  scheduled  for  January  7,  said 

ing  from  10  to  20  words  in  length.  25th  wedding  anniversary,  fuipped  to  write  a  couple  of  fam-  jj,gy  receive  notice  of  the 

A  different  illustration  will  accom-  The  occasion  also  marked  the  10th  "y  vo  cancellation  until  Jan.  3. 

pany  each  day’s  release.  Typical  anniversary  of  their  entry  into  the  “**•  In  a  telephone  interview  with 

examples  of  Mr.  Forbes’  com-  comics  field.  xi  i  ts  j  Higgins 

ments;  The  Baers  do  two  family  strips.  Westerns  Not  i^ad.  said  she  had  suffered  a  semi- 

“The  worst  thing  about  being  but  keep  them  quite  different  from  Merchandisers  Find  nervous  breakdown  ^  and  had  been 

punctual  is  that  there’s  seldom  each  other  and  reported  no  confu-  Manufacturers  of  boys*  wear,  ordered  by  her  physician  to  cancel 

anyone  around  to  appreciate  it.”  sion  in  plot  lines  or  characters,  who  had  banked  on  rocket  suits  at  least  a  third  of  her  bookings. 

“The  big  problem  of  many  They  started  “The  Toodles”  on  and  other  science  fiction  gear  to  The  New  Mexican  observed: 
housewives  today  is  having  too  their  own  in  December,  1941,  and  set  the  junior  fashion  note  for  “Los  Alamos  feels  ^let^  down  be- 

much  month  left  over  after  the  shortly  thereafter  inherited  “The  Christmas,  1951,  found  the  West-  cause  Miss  Higgins  visit  was  to 

end  of  the  money,”  Nebbs”  from  Mrs.  Baer’s  father,  ern  motif  still  very  much  alive,  be  the  high  spot  of  the  Forum 

Buyers  reported  overstocks  on  season.  But  .  .  .  Miss  Higgins, 

atom  guns  and  space  suits,  but  too,  is  the  loser  because  the  ex- 

ran  out  of  cowboy  items  in  the  pcrience  of  visiting  the  heart  of 

pre-Christmas  rush..  the  nation’s  atomic  program  offers 


Calls  out  Marines 


Danny  Pollack,  the  displaced  kid,  is  shy  as  a  canary  in  a 
cattery,  fears  falling  bombs  and  foreign  agents . . .  but  got 
security  through  Smitty’s  friendship . . .  and  was  adopted 
by  a  whole  regiment  of  U.S.  Marines ! 


Chicago  'Fribune^JVcMc  YorhIVeu's 

Nw  Bulttlino,  York 
i^gnaBCame  Trikuno  Totror,  CMeoQO 
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ONE  of  the  most  valual)Ie  defense  weapons  this  country  has 
is  known  to  all  the  world.  It's  the  biggest  and  most  de¬ 
pendable  telephone  network  on  earth! — ready  day  and  night 
to  carry  the  calls  that  speed  production  and  coordinate  defense. 

That  didn't  just  happen.  It’s  the  result  of  constant  teamwork 
between  Hell  Laboratories  people  who  design  telephone  equip¬ 
ment,  Western  Electric  |)eople  who  make  it  and  Bell  Telephone 
people  who  operate  it. 

In  Western  Electric’s  regular  job  as  manufacturing  unit  of 
the  Bell  System,  we've  gained  a  wealth  of  specialized  experience 
which  is  also  being  applied  to  making  military  communications 
and  electronic  e<{ui[>ment  needed  by  the  Armed  Forces. 


wa^rertt  Electnc 


MANUFACTUHING  AND  SUPPLY  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 
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PROMOTION 


About  Orphan  Pictures 
And  Holiday  Greetings 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Maybe  we’re  just  a  pushover 
for  kids,  but  if  you  know  of  any 
more  surefire  way  to  build  a  suc¬ 
cessful  promotion  than  to  build  it 
around  kids,  we’d  certainly  like 
to  hear  about  it.  And  so  would 
Harry  Roberts,  public  relations 
director  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade. 

Because  Harry  has  right  now  on 
the  fire  a  public  service  promotion 
involving  kids  that  will  go  down 
in  newspaper  promotion  history, 
or  we  sadly  miss  our  guess.  Like 
all  good  promotions,  this  is  just 


about  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world — ^just  taking  pictures. 

The  idea  really  started  some 
years  ago.  An  attractive  little 
girl  in  Toledo’s  Miami  Children’s 
Home  was  adopted  by  a  family. 
Some  years  later,  the  family  sud¬ 
denly  realized  the  little  girl  was 
growing  up  and  they  had  no  pic¬ 
tures  of  her  as  a  child.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  home  had  none  either. 

Then  the  little  girl  remembered 
that  some  pictures  of  the  kids  in 
the  home  were  taken,  as  a  group. 


ROP  Color  Featured 
In  Printers’  Ink 


Bob  Kenyon 


48-page  study  gives  latest  facts  on 
trends,  problems,  facilities,  uses 

(Advertisement) 

Whether  your  newspaper  offers  them.  Latest 
ROP  color  facilities  or  not,  you’ll  mechanical  de- 
want  to  give  a  lot  of  attention  to  velopments.  List 
the  special  report  on  ROP  color  of  newspapers 
advertising  that  Printers’  Ink’s  that  offer  ROP 

editors  have  published  in  our  color  facilities 
January  4  issue.  It’s  probably  (and  what  these 

the  most  thorough  and  informa-  facilities  are), 
tive  job  ever  done.  And  lots  more. 

ROP  color  is  certainly  one  ot  Frankly,  we  don’t  know  of  any 
the  liveliest  topics  in  advertising  other  place  you  can  get  so  much 
today.  But  not  all  advertisers  useful  information  on  ROP  color 
know  the  complete  story  of  its  in  one  complete  package, 
uses  and  effectiveness.  Since  the  issue  tame  out,  we've 

That’s  why  Printers’  Ink’s  edi-  had  applause  from  some  of  Amer 
tors  went  out  into  the  field  to  get  ica’s  biggest  newspaper  advertisers 
the  latest  information  on  how  (our  readers).  In  fact,  it  now 

ROP  colors  stands  toelay.  They  looks  like  our  January  4  issue  is 

interviewed  advertisers.  They  went  going  to  be  a  sell-out. 

to  the  agencies.  1  hey  looked  into  expected  this  demand.  So 

every  important  aspect  of  ROP  ahead  and  prepared  re¬ 
color  activity  today  throughout  p^jms  of  the  entire  report.  It 

the  48  states.  43  pages,  and  includes  the 

Last  week  came  the  result;  an  advertising.  More  than  5.000  have 
up-to-the-minute  report  on  ROP  fieen  purchased  already, 
color  advertising  that  gives  you.  reprints  are  sold  at  $1.00 

in  one  issue  of  Printers  Ink,  all  copy  (cash  with  order,  please), 
the  important  facts  and  data  at  you’d  like  to  have  a  copy  of 
your  fingertips.  {jjjj  study  that  advertising,  man- 

You  get  the  latest  trends  in  ROP  agement.  sales  and  agency  execu- 
color  use.  Case  histories  of  sue-  fives  all  over  America  are  reading, 
cessful  ROP  color  advertisers,  ask  your  secretary  to  send  us 
Tested  ways  to  use  ROP  color  your  dollar  today, 
most  effectively.  Typical  produc-  ROBERT  E.  KENYON,  JR. 
tion  problems — and  how  to  solve  \i>vKKTisi\(i  uikkctok 


[Printers' Ink 


205  East  42od  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  V. 
Ckicego  •  Pasadena  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  London 


on  a  picnic,  and  she  thought  they 
had  appeared  in  the  Blade.  So  the 
Blade  went  to  work  to  find  them. 
It  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
longest  picture  hunts  in  Blade 
history,  but  eventually  the  picture 
was  found  in  the  paper. 

By  then,  however,  the  master 
picture  had  disappeared,  and  the 
negative  had  been  destroyed.  So 
photographers,  artists  and  retouch¬ 
ers  went  to  work,  and  in  time  a 
passable  picture  of  the  little  girl 
was  made  from  the  group  picture. 
It  wasn’t  a  good  picture,  but  it 
was  precious  to  her  folks. 

From  this  experience,  the  little 
girl's  foster  mother  had  an  idea, 
and  the  Blade  was  quick  to  adopt 
it.  Blade  photographers  have  just 
finished  photographing  all  the 
kids  in  local  orphanages.  Periodic 
picture-taking  visits  will  be  made, 
so  that  there  will  always  be  pic¬ 
tures,  with  negatives  on  file,  of 
these  kids,  and  they’ll  never  have 
to  wonder,  years  later,  what  they 
looked  like  back  when. 

The  idea  may  grow  into  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  providing  each  of  the 
homes  with  camera  equipment  so 
the  older  boy.s  and  girls,  after  be¬ 
ing  taught  by  Blade  photogra¬ 
phers,  can  carry  along  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  themselves. 

Couple  of  weeks  ago,  the 
Blade’s  Sunday  Pictorial  magazine 
carried  a  spread  of  pictures  of 
some  of  the  kids,  and  a  little  piece 
about  this  new  public  relations 
program  of  “Preserving  Childhood 
Memories.’’  It  made  a  wonderful 
story,  just  as  the  program  will 
make  a  wonderful  promotion  for 
as  long  as  the  Bl.ade  carries  it  on. 


Report  to  Readers 

From  its  orphan  picture  pro¬ 
gram.  if  from  nothing  else,  you 
can  gather  that  the  Toledo  Blade 
is  a  newspaper  with  a  conscience 
and  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  its 
community.  And  this  feeling  is 
strengthened  in  you  as  you  read 
the  Blade’s  annual  report  to  its 
readers,  which  appeared  as  a  full 
page  in  its  issue  of  December  30. 

It’s  true  that  the  newspaper,  in 
its  daily  performance,  is  actually 
reporting  to  its  readers  every  day. 
But,  as  we  have  so  often  pointed 
out  in  this  space,  the  annual  cus¬ 
tom  of  reporting  on  its  steward¬ 
ship  is  a  .splendid  public  relations 
custom  for  any  newspaper  to 
adopt.  And  more  and  more  news¬ 
papers  are  doing  it. 

The  Blade’s  report  makes  fine 
reading.  It  covers  what  the  paper 
tried  to  do  during  the  year,  and 
what  it  did,  and  .some  of  what  it 
plans  to  do  in  the  coming  year. 
It  is  well  written  and  carries  a 
strong  feeling  of  sincerity.  “What 
we’ve  got  to  do,”  it  quotes  from 
Dicken-s’s  “Martin  Chuzzlewit,” 
“is  be  neighborly.” 

Another  excellent  annual  report 
to  readers  appeared  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  in  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Herald  and  Republic. 
This  was  more  of  a  business-like 
page,  telling  about  the  papers’  new 
plant,  new  jobs,  how  it  sent  the 


first  pictures  of  new  babies  to  G1 
daddies  in  Korea,  how  it  found 
homes  for  refugee  kids,  how  k 
found  homes  for  homeless  dogs, 
too. 

Report  pages  of  this  kind  can 
make  the  newspaper  less  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  and  more  of  a  friend  and 
neighbor,  and  in  doing  this,  they 
are  forceful  promotion.  So,  too, 
are  Christmas  greeting  pages,  of 
which,  it  seems  to  us,  we  saw 
more  this  year  than  ever  before. 

One  of  the  best  was  a  two-color 
page  run  by  the  Camden  (N.  J,) 
Courier-Post  on  Christmas  eve. 
Superimposed  in  green  over  a  list 
of  the  several  hundred  members 
of  the  Courier-Post  family  was 
the  message,  “Season’s  greetings 
from  all  the  folks  at  the  Courier- 
Post.”  Included  in  the  list  of 
names  were  those  serving  in  the 
armed  forces,  and  of  course,  all 
the  carrier  boys. 

The  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen 
and  Times  ran  a  similar  page,  also 
in  two  colors,  on  Christmas  eve, 
listing  the  names  of  its  282  em¬ 
ployes  and  mentioning  its  223  car¬ 
riers.  It  also  carried  a  beautiful 
page  “To  the  children  .  .  .  and 
their  glorified  dream.”  This  was 
a  full-page  picture  of  a  sleeping 
child  dreaming  of  Santa  Claus, 
shown  in  color  stepping  into  the 
chimney  atop  the  house. 

The  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  also  ran  a  beauti¬ 
ful  page  in  which  the  staff  con¬ 
veyed  Christmas  greetings  to  “our 
carriers  .  .  .  our  truck  drivers  .  .  . 
our  dealers  .  .  .  our  advertisers. 
,  .  .  and  our  readers.” 

But  perhaps  the  best  of  these 
Christmas  pages  was  that  run  by 
the  La  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus 
and  Press.  It  was  the  front  page 
of  the  paper  on  Christmas  eve, 
and  it  carried  pictures  of  th«  pa¬ 
pers’  staff  arranged  to  form  a 
Christmas  tree. 


In  the  Bag 

“Gruesse  fer  die  Feierdaage," 
says  the  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily 
News  in  the  language  of  its 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  community, 
wrapping  the  greeting  around  one 
of  the  Lebanon  bolognas  for 
which  the  community  is  famous, 
and  which  makes  such  a  famous 
promotion  for  the  News  and  its 
market.  Danke! 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette’s  Good 
Fellow  campaign,  run  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  city’s  Optimist  Club, 
provided  Christmas  toys  for  more 
than  30,000  needy  youngsters  in 
84  institutions  and  thousands  of 
homes.  Good  Fellow  donations 
this  year  totaled  $13,404. 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  this 
year’s  crop  of  calendars  is  the 
one  sent  out  by  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  which  commemo¬ 
rates  its  100th  year.  Cover  re¬ 
produces  page  one  of  the  first 
issue  of  the  paper,  with  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  its  declaration  of  prin¬ 
ciples.  Calendar  features  beautiful  ^ 
color  reproductions  of  Old  Wash¬ 
ington  prints,  and  color  photo¬ 
graphs  of  modern  Washington. 
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We  get  a  “big  lift”  in  being 
given  the  opportunity  to  put  to 
work  the  experience  we  have 
accumulated  over  a  period  of 
more  than  eighty  years  of 
service  to  America’s  shippers. 

There’s  a  satisfaction  in  having 
the  know-how,  the  equipment 
and  facilities  to  handle  any 
shipping  job  efficiently  whether 
it  involves  a  carton  or  carload 
...  or  has  to  do  with  a  prob¬ 


lem  of  proper  packaging  and 
loading. 

If  we  can  be  of  assistance  to 
you  . . .  can  give  you  a  lift  in  any 
situation  pertaining  to  freight 
transportation  .  .  .  we’ll  be 
very  glad  to  be  of  service. 


Need  passenger  reservations?  All  depart¬ 
ments  of  Union  Pacific  work  closely  to¬ 
gether.  The  representative  you  know  will 
be  glad  to  help  you  with  your  travel  plans. 


(Offices  in  70  cities  throughout  the  U.  S.  A.) 


a 


HOW  TO  HELP 


...and 


T  he  purpose  of  this  editorial  is  to  help  Winston 
Churchill  obtain  the  aid  Britain  needs 

(1)  to  weather  her  present  financial  crisis, 
and 

(2)  to  avoid  a  chronic  recurrence  of  such 
crises. 

This  is  not  a  philanthropic  purpose. 

Britain  is  our  staunchest  ally  in  the  free 
world’s  continuing  fight  for  survival.  She  can¬ 
not  perform  her  role  effectively  if  she  is  broke, 
or  if  she  careens  from  one  financial  crisis  to 
another. 

Then,  too,  a  nation  such  as  ours  —  committed 
to  private  enterprise  as  a  way  of  economic  life 
—  has  a  special  interest  in  helping  Winston 
Churchill  to  help  Britain.  His  administration  is 
relatively  friendly  toward  private  enterprise. 
Should  he  fail,  he  would  be  replaced  promptly 
by  a  Socialist  government  more  hostile  than 
ever.  And  that  would  weaken  the  standing  of 
private  enterprise  in  the  free  world. 

Cause  of  the  Crisis 

It  is  the  drive  of  the  Western  World  under 
our  leadership  to  rearm  against  Russian  aggres¬ 
sion  that  has  precipitated  Britain’s  financial 
crisis.  It  set  off  a  scramble  for  raw  materials 
from  which  armaments  could  be  made,  and  for 
many  other  materials  that  might  be  short  in 
the  event  of  war.  So  the  prices  of  the  things  that 
Britain  must  import  —  mostly  raw  materials  — 
have  been  boosted  more  than  the  prices  of 
things  she  can  export  —  mostly  finished  prod¬ 
ucts.  That  leaves  Britain  short  of  funds  to  pay 
for  essential  imports.  This  difficulty  increases 
as  the  necessity  becomes  more  urgent  to  divert 
industrial  effort  from  production  for  export  to 
production  for  security. 

Although  Britain’s  immediate  crisis  was 
touched  off  by  the  rearmament  drive  of  the 
Western  World,  her  basic  affliction  is  one  from 
which  she  has  suffered  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Stated  in  its  simplest  terms,  Britain  does 


not  produce  enough  goods  to  pay  her  own  way  | 
as  one  of  the  family  of  free  nations.  j 

For  years  this  deficiency  in  home  production  I 
was  made  up  by  income  from  shipping  and  ] 
overseas  investment.  But  Britain  had  to  sell  a  i 
large  part  of  her  foreign  investments  to  finance  f 
her  heroic  part  in  World  War  II.  So  her  income  J 
from  that  source  has  been  greatly  reduced.  And,  I 
in  spite  of  an  increase  of  about  a  third  above  I  i 

prewar  in  her  own  production  of  goods  and—  I  < 

thanks  to  a  continued  “austerity”  program  — a  I  j 

much  larger  increase  in  her  exports,  Britain  D  ] 
still  is  not  paying  her  own  way.  i  < 

Two  Ways  to  Solvency  |  i 

Britain  has  two  ways  to  restore  her  solvency,  j  1 
One  is  to  cut  down  on  what  is  consumed  —  the  ^ 

belt-tightening  process.  The  other  is  to  step  up  !  ^ 

British  production. 

P 

To  surmount  the  present  crisis,  Mr.  Churchill  ® 

has  asked  for  some  cutting  down.  He  probably 

must  ask  for  more.  f 

I  ^ 

Except  as  a  stop-gap  expedient,  however,  ^ 

more  cutting  down  of  Britain’s  consumption  is  ^ 

clearly  a  dangerous  course.  That  would  further  |  ^ 

depress  a  British  standard  of  living  which,  not  I 
more  than  half  as  high  as  ours,  already  is  too  ^ 
low.  Politically  such  a  course  would  grease  the  |  ^ 

skids  for  Winston  Churchill’s  administration, 
even  now  governing  by  a  wafer-thin  parlia¬ 
mentary  margin.  Also,  as  The  (London)  Econ¬ 
omist  remarks,  the  “lazy  expedient  of  cutting  I 
trade”  would  result  in  “hurting  other  people  | 
and  forcing  them  to  take  similar  action”  — by 
cutting  the  market  for  their  products.  ^ 

The  Only  Cure 

The  best  and,  in  fact,  the  only  way  to  help  t 
cure  Britain’s  economic  ills  is  to  help  Britain  |  M( 
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Ourselves 


produce  more.  Here  the  technical  possibilities 
are  encouraging.  On  the  average,  the  British 
industrial  worker  produces  only  about  40  per¬ 
cent  as  much  a  year  as  the  American  worker. 
That  is  a  British  estimate,  made  by  Sir  Ewart 
Smith. 

Wider  use  of  better  industrial  methods  and 
modem  tools  and  an  infusion  of  the  competitive 
incentive  into  British  industry  —  to  replace  the 
cartel  and  other  restrictive  practices  —  would  go 
a  long  way  to  narrow  this  wide  gap  in  worker 
productivity.  This  is  the  consensus  of  experts 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Since  1948  the  Anglo-American  Council  on 
Productivity  has  done  much  to  encourage  out¬ 
put  per  man-hour  in  Britain  and  to  foster  this 
doctrine  with  both  labor  and  management. 
But  much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  increasingly  sug¬ 
gested  that  before  we  give  Britain  any  more 
economic  aid  we  should  insist  that  everything 
possible  be  done  to  exploit  the  technical  possi¬ 
bilities  of  increased  production.  This  emphasis 
on  production  is  needed.  But,  if  we  Americans 
were  to  impose  upon  the  hard-pressed  British 
people  conditions  that  could  be  construed  as 
an  affront  to  a  friendly  and  sovereign  nation, 
we  might  well  put  into  the  hands  of  a  masterful 
rabble-rouser  such  as  Aneurin  Bevan,  the  anti- 


American  leader  of  the  Labor  Party’s  left  wing, 
a  campaign  issue  on  which  to  maneuver  himself 
into  the  Prime  Ministership. 

Churchill  Can  Insist 

But  Winston  Churchill  is  not  so  handicapped 
as  we  should  be  in  imposing  prerequisites  of 
further  aid.  As  Britain’s  own,  most  honored 
leader,  he  will  raise  no  touchy  questions  as  to 
Anglo-American  relations  if  he  insists  that 
Britain  have  firm  plans  to  cure  her  economic 
ills,  plans  sharply  focussed  on  ways  and  means 
of  increasing  Britain’s  industrial  efficiency. 

By  presenting  a  convincing  plan  to  cure 
Britain’s  recurring  crises  through  great¬ 
er  production,  Mr.  Churchill  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  process  of  getting  the  aid  his 
country  must  have.  He  will  also  remove 
an  increasingly  dangerous  element  of  dis¬ 
sension  in  Anglo-American  relations  —  the 
feeling  of  many  Americans  that  more  aid 
to  Britain  is  more  money  down  the  drain. 
The  way  to  counter  that  feeling  is  to  come 
up  with  a  prescription  for  an  economic  cure, 
not  a  request  for  another  economic  poultice. 

Technically,  such  a  program  is  entirely  feas¬ 
ible.  It  will  perhaps  be  the  supreme  test  of 
Winston  Churchill’s  statemanship  to  make  it 
politically  feasible  as  well. 

In  the  interest  of  Britain,  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  whole  free  world,  we  wish  him  all 
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UCENSE  TAX 

THE  Corona  (Calif. )  Daily  Independent  and 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  have  won  an  important  victory  in 
obtaining  a  court  ruling  that  local  business 
license  taxes  against  newspapers  are  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

However,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  de¬ 
cision.  We  have  been  convinced  for  two  and 
a  half  years,  since  we  first  commented  on 
this  tax  device  which  has  swept  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  that  any  judge  would  find 
as  Superior  Judge  R.  Bruce  Findlay  did  in 
this  case. 


The  amount  of  the  tax  ($32 )  was  inconse¬ 
quential  and  not  an  issue  by  agreement  of 
opposing  attorneys.  The  Corona  case  was 
decided  solely  on  the  issue  of  press  freedom 
and  the  judge  found  that  the  city  unconstitu¬ 
tionally  abridged  that  freedom  by  demanding 
the  business  license  of  the  newspaper. 

If  a  municipality  had  the  power  to  license 
the  press  it  would  have  the  concomitant 
power  to  withhold  a  license  and  could  there¬ 
by  control  publication  contrary  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  First  Amendment. 

If  the  League  of  California  Cities  and 
Corona  agree  that  the  principle  of  their  tax 
is  wrong  then  it  will  ^  eliminated  in  130 
cities  in  that  state.  But  there  are  countless 
cities  in  other  states  where  similar  license 
taxes  are  imposed  and  where  they  have  not 
been  protested  by  the  newspapers. 

For  that  reason  we  hope  that  the  City  of 
Corona  will  appeal  the  case  so  that  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruling  can  be  obtained  which 
would  wipe  out  the  unconstitutional  practice 
nationally. 

TOO  TYPICAL 

THE  governors  of  the  New  England  States 

are  being  sold  a  project  which  is  repeated 
so  often  these  days  that  it  is  typical  of  the 
near-sighted  planning  of  those  who  think  of 
newspapers  as  only  a  place  to  get  free  pub¬ 
licity. 

The  governors  have  been  worried  about 
their  ailing  textile  industry  so  they  met  last 
week  in  Boston  to  discuss  ways  to  revive  it 
and  also  to  plan  for  promotion  of  New 
England  as  a  recreational  resort.  On  the 
latter  project,  a  committee,  representing  hotel 
and  travel  interests,  offered  a  four-point  plan 
as  follows: 

1.  Publish  a  New  England  quarterly  mag¬ 
azine;  2.  Production  of  a  film  by  Louis  de 
Rochemont  to  show  the  recreational  charms 
of  New  England  to  be  produced  and  dis¬ 
tributed  for  $100,000;  3.  Prepare  booklets, 
folders,  display  posters  and  other  advertising 
material;  4.  Hire  a  public  relations  firm  at 
a  cost  of  $2.5,000  annually  to  obtain  an  esti¬ 
mated  $250,000  worth  of  free  news  space  in 
national  publications. 

Everything  else  is  to  be  paid  for  except 
that  free  news  space  in  national  publications 
meaning  magazines  and/or  newspapers.  The 
words  “free  publicity”  always  have  a  nice 
sound  for  those  who  think  they  can  get 
something  for  nothing. 

New  England’s  campaign  would  be  a  lot 
more  effective  if  it  would  take  the  $  125,000- 
plus  it  plans  to  spend  on  a  film  and  a  pub¬ 
licity  firm  and  spend  it  in  hard-hitting  adver¬ 
tising  copy.  A  number  of  individual  states, 
including  some  of  those  in  New  England,  can 
point  to  the  success  of  this  advertising  tech¬ 
nique. 


EDITORIAL 


But  the  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining 
light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day. — Proverbs,  IV;  18. 


AN  OPENER 

ONCE  in  a  while  there  is  a  reversal  of  the 
trend  which  indicates  the  fight  against 
suppression  of  news  by  public  officials  is  not 
hopeless,  progress  is  being  made. 

I.ast  week  the  Chicago  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion’s  meetings  were  opened  to  the  public 
for  the  first  time  because  of  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  three  reporters.  The  board  assembled 
for  its  usual  closed  door  procedure.  The 
three  reporters  asked  if  it  was  to  be  a  public 
meeting,  and,  getting  a  negative  reply,  said 
they  would  not  leave  until  the  board  had 
voted  to  eject  them  or  voted  to  open  the 
meeting.  They  were  asked  to  leave  while 
the  board  vot^  on  that  question,  but  the 
reporters,  recalling  they  had  left  a  previous 
meeting  for  that  purpose  and  never  were 
re-admitted,  stood  their  ground. 

The  board  then  voted  unanimously  to  open 
the  meeting  to  the  public. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  that  it  may  take 
lime  to  open  up  official  news  sources  but  it 
can  be  done.  It  also  takes  plenty  of  determi¬ 
nation.  It  may  take  four  years  as  in  the 
court  case  of  the  Providence  papers  to  gain 
access  to  tax  abatement  records  in  Pawtucket. 

It  can  be  done  and  we  urge  all  editors  and 
reporters  to  be  consistent  and  persistent  in 
their  demands  to  keep  open  legitimate  news 
sources  of  an  official  nature.  If  the  fight  can 
be  won  on  the  local  level  it  can  also  be  won 
on  the  national  level. 

PHOTO  SNAFU 

WHOEVER  was  responsible  for  setting  up 

the  picture  arrangements  at  the  New  York 
Port  of  Embarkation  when  Winston  Churchill 
arrived  last  weekend  certainly  succeeded  in 
creating  a  snafu  that  favored  newsreel  and 
television  cameramen  and  prevented  news¬ 
paper  photographers  from  working  efficiently. 

Whereas  still  cameramen  were  restricted  to 
a  small  space  on  the  pier  where  Mr.  Churchill 
arrived  and  where  MPs  and  Secret  Service 
men  added  to  the  confusion,  Mr.  Churchill 
was  led  to  a  room  in  the  Administration 
Building  where  movie  and  TV  cameras  had 
exclusive  arrangements.  Newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  were  not  even  permitted  inside  the 
building. 

Someone  thought  either  the  newspapermen 
would  have  no  interest  in  photographing  the 
Prime  Minister  as  he  was  being  interviewed, 
or  that  this  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
newsreels  and  TV.  Whichever  it  was.  it  was 
wrong. 

If  this  was  the  State  Department’s  idea  of 
public  relations  it  was  also  wrong. 


PRESS  GALLERIES 

THE  Washington  Committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  has 
made  some  constructive  suggestions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Congressional 
Press  Galleries.  These  are  contained  in  its 
report  to  the  board  of  directors  on  contacts 
with  the  Standing  Committee  last  Fall  re¬ 
garding  the  protested  membership  of  Tass 
representatives. 

Without  going  into  merits  of  the  Tass 
case  again,  it  seems  to  us  the  following  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  worthy  purely  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  conduct  of  the  Press  Galleries: 

1.  There  ought  to  be  some  method  of  ref¬ 
erendum  or  appeal  to  the  membership  from 
the  decisions  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

2.  Reciprocal  privileges  to  American  corre¬ 
spondents  abroad  might  be  obtained  for  ad¬ 
mission  of  foreign  correspondents  to  the 
Galleries. 

3.  Some  machinery  should  be  set  up  to 
decide  whether  or  not  a  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  is  “bona  fide”  under  the  rules  . 

In  this  connection,  the  admonition  of  the 
•ASNE  committee  as  to  newspaper  responsi¬ 
bility  for  conduct  of  the  Press  Galleries  is 
important: 

“Admission  to  the  Press  Galleries  is  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  connection  with  a  daily  newspaper 
— it  is  not  personal.  Hence,  any  question 
that  arises  over  the  conduct  of  the  Press 
Galleries  is  not  necessarily  an  individual 
matter,  nor  is  the  impact  of  the  rules  confined 
to  the  correspondents  them.selves.  So  long 
as  the  names  of  American  daily  newspapers 
are  used  and  correspondents  vote  by  virtue 
of  the  positions  they  hold  on  the  newspapers, 
editors  of  American  newspapers  which  are 
represented  in  the  Press  Galleries’  lists  have 
a  responsible  interest  in  the  Galleries.” 

In  other  words,  editors  should  see  that 
proper  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Gal¬ 
leries  are  written  and  followed. 

COLONIAL  PROBLEM 

T  HE  Royal  Gazette  of  Bermuda  won  the  first 

round  of  its  fight  with  the  colony’s  Parlia¬ 
ment  over  publication  of  a  debate  which  the 
House  had  voted  “off-the-record”  ex  post 
facto.  A  Select  Committe  reported  that  the 
ban  on  the  Gazette’s  reporter  should  be  dis¬ 
continued  as  not  “being  a  punishment  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  offense.” 

However,  the  Bermuda  Parliament  find.r 
itself  in  a  dilema  in  that  it  maintains  it  has 
the  right  to  control  publication  of  its  debates 
bu*  finds  that  it  does  not  have  any  penal 
authority  to  enforce  this  view.  Its  so-called 
“right”  stems  ftxrm  the  mother  Parliament. 

However,  in  the  absence  of  any  compar¬ 
able  case  in  England  it  seems  to  us  there  is 
considerable  doubt  whether  the  rules  of 
Parliament  to  “control  publication  of  its  de¬ 
bates”  were  ever  intend^  to  be  used  as  the 
Bermuda  House  would  use  them.  If  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  to  declare  a  “secret  session,”  and 
then  debate  a  problem  behind  closed  doon 
its  control  of  publication  might  not  be  dis¬ 
puted.  But  if  Parliameoit  meets  to  debate,  as 
it  did  in  Bermuda,  with  members  of  the 
public  pre.sent.  then  declares  it  all  “off-the- 
record”  after  it  has  taken  place,  that  » 
something  else  again. 

Our  own  Congress  would  not  attempt  such 
a  thing,  nor  do  we  think  the  Parliament  in 
London  would. 
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Ralph  M.  Ingersoll,  who  was 
editOiT  of  the  late  PM  in  New 
York,  has  bought  a  426-acre  es¬ 
tate  at  Castleton.  Va.,  where  he 
plans  to  raise  beef  cattle.  Mr. 
Ingersoll  recently  bought  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Alexandria  (Va. )  Ga¬ 
zette.  He  has  had  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Herald  since  1949. 

*  *  ♦ 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  dean  of  In¬ 
diana  newspapermen,  still  actively 
interested  in  the  Indianapolis 
News,  has  published  “A  Book  of 
Memories,”  on  which  he  has  been 
working  for  two  years.  Mr. 
Brown  is  92  years  old. 

*  *  * 

Kyle  Whiiehead,  editor  of  the 
Harlan  (Ky.)  Daily  Enterprise 
since  1941  and  associated  with  the 
newspaper  almost  continuously 
since  1933,  has  resigned.  He  re¬ 
cently  recovered  from  a  long  ill¬ 
ness  and  he  plans  to  do  free-lance 
writing. 

«  «  * 

John  A.  Park,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  has 
been  nominated  by  the  Raleigh 
Rotary  Club  for  the  presidency  of 
Rotary  International.  Mr.  Park 
has  been  a  member  since  the 
Raleigh  club  was  formed  in  1914. 
«  *  • 

William  B.  Spilman  has  been 
named  viceprcsident  of  the  com¬ 
pany  that  publishes  the  Waynes¬ 
boro  (Va.)  Sews-Virginian.  He 
succeeds  W.  M.  Humphries,  who 
resigned.  The  election  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Louis  Spilman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Waynesbtiro  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp.  and  editor  of  the  News- 
Virginian. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

William  J.  Pape,  publisher  of 
the  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican  and  American,  has  been  re¬ 
appointed  to  a  four-years  term  as 
Public  Interest  director  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
District  of  Boston. 

•  *  ♦ 

Lee  R.  Flatberg  has  resigned 
from  the  position  of  editor  after 
four  and  a  half  years  with  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Daily  Journal  of 
Commerce.  The  post  has  been 
filled  by  Lou  Evans,  who  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  editorial  staff. 

On  the  Business  Side 

John  S.  Ward  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  Ed¬ 
monton  (Alta.)  Journal,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  J.  E.  Davey.  Ernest 
W.  Smallan  was  appointed  assis- 
tMt  advertising  manager,  the  posi- 
hon  formerly  filled  by  Mr.  Ward. 
♦  ♦  * 

E.  R.  McDowell,  production 
and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette 
Telegraph,  has  been  made  business 
manager. 

•  *  * 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  for  25  years 


advertising  manager  of  the  Nauga¬ 
tuck  (Conn.)  Daily  News,  has  be¬ 
come  co-publisher  and  advertising 
director  of  the  Town  Times,  a 
Watertown  (Conn.)  weekly. 

*  «  * 

Mary  Howard  and  Gloria  Mc¬ 
Bride  have  joined  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal. 

4^  *  * 

J.  A.  (Bill)  Hartley,  formerly 
with  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Oil 
Daily,  with  headquarters  at  616 
So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  The 
Oil  Daily  is  a  new  national  news¬ 
paper  for  the  petroleum  industry, 
started  last  Fall  by  Keith  J.  Fan- 
shier.  editor  and  publisher,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

«  *  * 

Robert  L.  Shless,  formerly 
classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Herald- American,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Chicago  North  Side 
Newspapers,  published  by  Myers 
Publishing  Co. 

«  «  « 

Ward  Fanning,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Butte  (Mont.) 
Daily  Post  and  Montana  Standard, 
has  been  named  a  member  of  the 
Silver  Bow  (Butte)  County  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  Board  No.  1. 

«  *  * 

Bill  Birck  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Tucumcari 
(N.  M.)  American  Leader. 

*  *  * 

Jesse  F.  Branchau.  office 
manager  of  the  Tucumcari  (N. 

M. )  Daily  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  comptroller  for 
New  Mexico  Newspapers.  Inc., 
which  publishes  dailies  in  Farm¬ 
ington.  Las  Vegas,  and  Tucumcari. 

N.  M. 

*  *  A 

Harvey  Olsen,  who  has  been 


disirict  manager  in  central  Oregon 
for  the  last  five  years  for  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal,  has  resigned 
to  be  circulation  manager  of  the 
Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Les  Schwab,  who  was  also 
district  manager  for  the  Journal 
before  joining  the  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Mulvaney  has  joined 
the  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free 
Press  advertising  staff  after  1 1 
years  with  the  Redding  (Calif.) 
Record-Searchlight,  a  sister  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  John  P.  Scripps  News¬ 
papers.  He  has  been  succeeded  at 
Reading  by  Ruth  Willett,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.) 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  (Pat)  Sullivan,  for¬ 
merly  with  Hearst  Enterprises  and 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Quality 
Weeklies  of  N.  J.,  succeeding  Joel 
G.  Harris.  Mr.  Harris  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising 
sales  manager  for  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  Inc.,  the 
new  organization  resulting  from 

the  consolidation  of  the  American 
Press  Association  and  National 
.\dvertising  Service. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Harvey  L.  Southward,  vener¬ 
able  sports  writer  for  the  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Daily  Evening  Item, 

rounded  out  50  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  on  Jan.  7,  his  72nd 
birthday.  He  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  Item  for  the  last  10  years 
and  started  as  a  boy  on  a  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  paper. 

^ 

Norb  Garrett,  who  has  been 
an  editor  in  the  Kansas  City  bur¬ 
eau  of  the  AP,  has  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Olathe  Mirror. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Edward  H.  Cahill,  sports  edi- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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tor  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily 
Evening  Item,  and  a  city  council¬ 
lor  for  the  last  decade,  is  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the 
Lynn  City  Council.  He  becomes 
acting  mayor  in  any  absence  of  of  the  Newton  (N.  C.)  Catawba 


Lou  Smith,  recently  elected  of  the  New  York  Journal-Ameri-  joined  the  staff  of  the  Waterbury 
president  of  the  Baseball  Writers  can  drama  department,  has  joined  Republican  a  few  weeks  ago,  was 


of  America,  has  been  promoted  to 
sports  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
(O. )  Enquirer.  He  has  been  on 
the  paper's  staff  since  1928.  He 
succeeds  the  late  A.  Louis  Law- 
head. 

*  *  * 

Lyman  G.  Barrett,  news  editor 


the  copydesk  of  the  San  Diego  transferred  to  the  American. 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune.  *  *  * 

♦  ♦  ♦  Robert  Casey,  reporter  for  the 

Les  Hegele  has  been  promoted  Newtown  (Conn.)  Bee,  has  joined 
from  the  copydesk  rim  of  the  San  the  staff  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.l 
Diego  (CaliL)  Evening  Tribune  to  Republican. 

makeup  editor.  • 


the  Lynn  chief  executive. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Carlson,  effective  in 
February,  will  be  business  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Oregon  for  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Press.  For  the  last  four  years. 


News-Enterprise,  a  bi-weekly, 
since  May,  has  returned  to  the 
Hartford  (Ky.)  Ohio  County 
News,  a  weekly,  as  editor. 


Robert  Swan  has  resigned 
from  the  Portland,  Ore.,  United 
Press  bureau  to  join  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
Replacing  him  as  night  bureau 
manager  is  Howard  Applegate, 
who  Ls  transferring  from  the  Seat- 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Ted  Poston,  Negro  staff  report 
he  has  been  the  Seattle,  Wash.]  o"  York  Post  for  sev-  tie  U.  P.  bureau. 

United  Press  bureau  manager  and  e^al  years,  has  just  received  the  ' 


prcviosuly  was  bureau  manager  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  and  Helena, 
Mont 

«  *  « 

Jack  Needham,  formerly  of  the 
Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News 
and  the  Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.) 
Jourrml,  has  joined  the  copydesk 
of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle. 
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1951  Unity  Award  of  Beta  Delta  Paul  Newman,  police  reporter 
Mu  fraternity  for  his  “efforts  to  for  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Stand- 
promote  interfaith  amity,  brother-  ard-Times,  left  to  join  the  editorial 


hood  and  understanding.” 

♦  ♦  * 

Carlos  Salazar  has  rejoined 
the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune 
as  sports  editor.  He  has  been  on 
duty  with  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve. 
*  ♦  * 

Charles  M.  Cosgrove,  former¬ 
ly  copyreader  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  and  prior  to  that  sports 
staffer  with  the  San  Diego  (C^lif.) 
Journal,  has  joined  the  Honolulu 


Sammy  Wilderman,  Portland, 
Ore.,  newspaperman  for  the  lajt 
26  years,  has  resigned  from  the 
news  staff  of  the 
Portland  Journal 
to  devote  full 
time  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  as  at¬ 
torney  for  the 
Oregon  State 
Medical  Society. 

Prior  to  joining 
the  Journal,  he 
was  photogra- 
pher-r  e  p  o  r  t  e  r, 

Independent-Record  wdl  join  the 


staff  of 
Press. 


the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 


Don  Bartsch,  former  reporter- 
deskman  on  the  Helena  (Mont.) 


copydesk  staff  of  the  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune  Feb.  1. 

*  «  <i< 

Charles  Benson  has  returned 
to  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tri¬ 
bune  news  staff  after  spending  a 


Wilderman 


of  the  Portland  Oregonian  for  20 
years.  During  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  he  studied  medicine,  law  and 
currently  is  taking  evening  courses 
in  public  accounting. 
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ship. 


Norman  Boris,  formerly  of  the 

Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News  (Minn.)  Tribune  news  editor,  has 
wpy^k,  has  transferred  to  the  transferred  to  the  reporting 

Toledo  (O.)  Blade. 


John  McCall,  formerly  a  staff 
writer  for  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
,  ^  ,.  Post,  has  been  named  public  re- 

lations  director  for  the  Veterans 
Foundation,  organized  in  Denver 


Grntral  Puilitation  Offiets: 
Serenteenth  Floor,  Time*  Tower 
42nd  St.  and  Broadway.  New  York  1&  N.  V. 
Ttlephones. 


Larry  McSwain  and  Ann 
Clark  have  joined  the  editorial 


BRyant  9-3052,  3053.  30M,  3055  ft  3056  Staff  of  the  Santa  Fe  &  New  Mexi- 
Rpatar  u.  Baowir,  Editor;  icaoua  H  can.  Mrs.  Clark  was  formerly 

with  the  Santa  Fe  (N.M.)  News. 


- -  Editor;  JeaouE  H  can. 

Walker,  Managing  Editor;  Dwight  Behtel, 
Ediuation  Editm;  Jamec  Collings,  Rat 
EawiN,  EawiN  Knoll.  RonEar  B.  McIntteb, 
Ftatarts;  JoaiAH  B.  Keenet,  Markrtlnt  and 
Ktjtarck  Manattr;  Janet  Haslett.  Librarian. 


Staff  and  will  cover  state  capital 
news. 

n  n  ^ 

WiLi  Hertz,  business  news 
writer  for  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  copydesk. 


by  the  Disabled  American  Vet¬ 
erans  to  provide  services  to  hos¬ 
pitalized  servicemen  and  veterans. 

*  a  a 

J.  Gregory  Juliano,  formerly 
with  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  public 
relations  staff  of  Betteridge  &  Co., 
Detroit. 


^■A**-.**  T.  SjUABT,  Publisher;  Leach  Lahet, 
aaoertising  Manafer;  Beenadette  Boeeies, 
Advertisint  Production  Manager;  Ww.  L. 
1  ****«.  ^'*~Gopy— Creative;  Robeet  P. 
Orrrrtor  of  Circulaiion;  Geoece  H. 


Meno  Schoenbach,  formerly 


Annabelle  Church,  Butler 
University  graduate,  now  is  a  staff 
artist  for  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  co-publisher  and  advertising  man- 
News.  ager  of  the  Woodward  (Okla.) 

*  *  *  Daily  Press,  has  resigned  as  the 

Howard  O.  Welty.  a  member  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  Southwestern  information  chief  in 
editorial  department  for  nine  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  has  become  ex- 


C.  J.  Hansen,  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Helena  (Mont.)  Record- 
Independent  and  the  Missoula 
(Mont.)  Daily  Missoulian, 
joined  the  United  Press  staff  in 
Wo"a«^;iEvELTN  Z-  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Koloiat,  Classt^d  Manager.  *  ♦  * 

fFashingtoni.D.C^  Bureau.  IaukaI  Bittlee  „  ^  . 

tm  Sational  Press  Bldg  TeU^OMs'  CAMPBELL,  an  English  pro- 

MEtro^itan0^3q)324-0g2s.  _ ’  fes,sor  at  the  Indiana  University  -  r  .  .  .  ruu... 

ioNdoB  Caaraai/E  w  Extension  in  Indianapolis  is  now  years,  has  been  appointed  to  the  ecutive  vicepresident  of  Herbert 

laroLlll  working  on  the  Indianapolis  newly  created  position  of  execu-  Rogers  Co.,  Dallas  advertising  and 

ByNDENBUEc.  Editor;  Haeet’k.  Blace.  (Ind.)  News  copydesk.  tive  news  editor,  to  coordinate  the  public  relations  agency. 

Adverming^presentative.  «  «  «  paper’s  expanding  editorial  pro-  ♦  *  * 

pram.  G'll  Robb  Wilson,  formerly 

♦  ♦  ♦  aviation  columnist  for  the  New 

Jim  Douthit,  formerly  with  the  Tr/fume,  h^  been 

Portland.  Ore.,  Associated  Press  appointed  editor  and  pi^lisher  of 
bureau,  is  now  reporter-photoera-  niagazine,  a  Ziff-Davis  pu 

lication  in  New  York. 

ana 

Ben  Kaufman,  a  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Spencer 
(Ind.)  Evening  World  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  has  be- 
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Edward  E.  Jaffee,  copy  editor 
of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Eve¬ 
ning  Item,  has  been  promoted  to 
city  editor.  He  has  been  with  the 
Item  for  10  years. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Turner,  for  the  last 
three  years  night  manager  for 
United  Press  in  Boi.se,  Ida.,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  U.  P.  bur- 


pher  for  the  Fairbanks  (Alaska) 
News-Miner. 

♦  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Margaret  Stephenson 
Moore,  national  president  of 
Theta  Siema  Phi,  women’s  jour- 


Paris,  France,  Editor,  G.  Ungelaan,  48,  eau  in  Honolulu,  T.  H.  I  iicict  aiKiiia  rui,  wv^iiit^ii  3  jvui-  ,7.  .  ,  «•  '  *  r-- 

Avenue  de  Pans,  Vincenne.  (Seine).  Copies  •  *  ♦  mlistic  fraternitv  and  a  former  public  relations  director  for 

America*  nformaUonServia,*:M,'rue'bi^^^  PAUL  Hawkins,  of  the  United  member  of  the  faculty  of  Franklin 

^nt^Ijer)  France.  _  Press’  Helena,  Mont.,  staff  for  the  (Ind.)  College,  recently  joined  the  bronze  ingot  smelter,  and  wi 

Nm  last  two  years  and  formerly  in  the  copydesk  of  the  Indianapolis  have  his  headquarters  m  the  com- 

Arer^a‘g:r‘‘;^s:!,:»y*^^^^  U.  P.  San  Francisco  bureau,  has  (Ind.)  News.  pany’s  A,ax  Division  in  Philadel- 

”  -  phia.  He  recently  resigned  as  pub¬ 

lic  relations  director  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Waste  Mate¬ 
rial  Dealers,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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been  transferred  to  Mexico  City 

*  *  "'  Niel  j.  Bulger,  labor-industry 

William  Levering,  Los  Ange-  reporter  for  the  Waterbury 
les  Times,  is  the  newly  elected  ((Tonn.)  American,  has  become 
president  of  the  Southern  Califor-  the  paper’s  political  reporter,  suc- 
nia  Industrial  Editors  Association,  ceeding  Walter  R.  Brooks,  vet- 


Peter  Pavone,  Jr.,  former  re- 


’  *  *  eran  political  reporter,  who  died  fof  Ihe  Bridgeport  (Con  . 

David  H.  McIntyre,  formerly  Dec.  21.  William  Judd,  who  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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BETHLEHEi^ 

STEEL 


Steel  is  on' the  march 

j.  ...  and  here  are 

Bethlehem 

iV '^Ww  •.  milestones  of 


^BRIDGING  CHESAPEAKE  BAY.  Steelwork  for  the  great  new  bridge  link¬ 
ing  Sandy  Point  and  Kent  Island,  Md.,  is  being  fabricated  and  erected  by 
Bethlehem.  Much  progress  was  made  in  1951.  The  giant  steel  structure, 
4.03  miles  long,  is  to  be  part  of  an  express  highway  between  New  York 
and  Washington — a  high-speed  route  that  will  completely  bypass  all  cities. 


FIRST  ORE  FROM  VENEZUELA.  The  first  cargo  of  Venezuelan  iron  ore  to^ 
reach  this  country  arrived  in  March  from  Bethlehem’s  mines  at  El  Pao. 
When  full  production  is  reached,  these  deposits  are  scheduled  to  yield  about 
3,000,000  tons  annually;  if  necessary,  this  can  be  increased  to  5,000,000  tons. 
The  picture  shown  here  was  taken  at  Puerto  de  Hierro,  where  ore  from  the 
mines  is  stockpiled  and  later  placed  in  seagoing  vessels  for  the  trip  to  the  States. 


MAKING  SnELMAKING 
SAFER.  Our  plant  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  again 
won  first  place  among 
the  country’s  large  steel 
plants  in  the  1950^-51 
safety  contest  held  by 
the  National  Safety 
Council.  Second  place 
went  to  our  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  plant.  Proving 
once  more  that  safety 
is  the  result  of  care¬ 
ful  planning,  including 
group  meetings  such 
as  the  one  shown  here. 


MORE  CAPACITY.  It  is  expected  that  Bethlehem’s  steel- 
producing  capacity  will  reach  17,600,000  net  tons  by 
the  end  of  1952 — an  increase  of  2,600,000  tons  since 
January,  1950.  Many  facilities  for  other  operations 
have  also  been  added — as,  for  example,  this  6^in.  cold- 
reduction  mill,  which  was  placed  in  service  during  1951. 


WORLD'S  PIG-IRON  RECORD. 

In  October  a  new  world’s 
record  for  pig-iron  produc¬ 
tion  was  set  by  blast  furnace 
“H”  at  Bethlehem’s  Spar¬ 
rows  Point  plant.  The  figure : 
56,010  tons— which  exceeded 
the  amount  ever  before  pro¬ 
duced  in  one  month  by  a 
single  furnace.  This  was  the 
fourth  time  the  same  unit 
had  set  a  production  record. 


FASTEST  AMERICAN-BUILT  LINERS.  Constructed  at  Beth¬ 
lehem’s  Quincy  yard,  the  American  ship  Independence 
took  to  the  seas  in  1951.  She  now  makes  regular  passenger 
runs  between  New  York,  France,  and  Italy.  The  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  a  sister  ship,  the  Constitution  (also  de¬ 
livered  by  Bethlehem  in  1951),  are  the  fastest  commercial 
vessels  ever  built  in  this  country  and  have  outstandingly  fine 
appointments  for  passenger  comfort.  If  need  arises,  both 
can  be  converted  to  transports  carrying  5.000  troopa  each. 
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Jones,  Sprague, 
Shells  Promoted 
In  Westchester 

Promotion  of  Kenneth  B.  Jones 
to  be  advertising  director  and  also 


PERSONAL 

continued  from  page  44 

Post,  has  been  appointed  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  position  with  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  in  Detroit.  During 
the  last  five  years  he  has  been 


assistant  general  manager  of  the  doing  public  relations  work  for 
Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman,  the  General  Electric  Co.  in  Bridge- 
a  n^  post,  was  announced  Jan.  7  port. 


Hicks  Named  in  MiUtary  Service 

Circulator  Maj.  John  O.  Thisler,  who 

JJi  entered  the  Army  in  1942  after 

x&X  Jr  lllSOUrgn  serving  as  city  editor  of  the  Abi- 

PiTTSBURGH — George  W.  Hicks  l^ne  (Kan.)  Daily  Reflector,  has 
has  been  appointed  circulation  been  assigned  as  chief  of  the  pub- 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-  He  information  section  of  the  X 


by  Frank  S.  Baker,  vice-president 
and  general  manager. 

At  the  same  time  it  also  was 
announced  that  Benjamin  P. 


Ted  L.  Crawford,  for  many 
years  with  the  business  department 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 


Sprague,  for  many  years  adver-  has  been  promoted  from  office 
tising  manager  of  the  Port  Chester  manager  to  assistant  secretary  of 


Daily  Item,  has  been  promoted  to 
advertising  manager  of  the  Herald 
Statesman. 

John  E.  Shells  of  Yonkers,  for 
several  years  Mr.  Sprague’s  as¬ 
sistant  in  Port  Chester,  has  been 
promoted  to  advertising  manager 
of  the  Daily  Item. 

Both  the  Yonkers  and  Port 
Chester  papers  are  members  of 
the  Westchester  Group. 

Mr.  Jones  became  associated 
with  the  Herald  Statesman  in  May, 


the  Timherman.  .S2-year-old  inter¬ 
national  lumber  trade  journal  pub¬ 
lished  in  Portland. 

*  * 

Rodney  Butler  has  resigned 
from  the  promotion  department  of 

the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  to 

join  the  staff  of  E.  F.  Manion 

Cigar  Co. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  P.  Turkiewicz.  city 
editor  of  Polish  Everybody’s 
Daily,  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  for  the  last 


Gazette,  effective 
Jan.  28.  it  has 
been  announced 
by  Publisher  Wil¬ 
liam  Block. 

Mr.  Hicks.  48. 
who  is  presently 
circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Co- 
l  u  m  bus  (O.) 
Citizen,  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  position 
formerly  held  by 
Barney  Cameron, 
who  resigned  Oct 


Corps  in  Korea. 


after  11  years  as  advertising  man-  five  years  on  Jan.  1  became  the 
ager  for  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 

News-Post  and  American.  Before 
that  he  had  held  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

Journal  American, 

Mr.  Sprague  is  president  of  the 
Advertising  Bureau  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  .Association. 

He  has  been  with  the  Daily  Item 


$6,.S()0-a-year  director  of  the  city's 
Division  of  Licenses. 

4c  Kc  « 

Joseph  H.  Markham,  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  Butte 
Montana  Standard,  who  retired 
three  years  ago  to  return  to  his 
boyhood  home  at  Holyoke.  Mass., 
has  returned  to  Montana  to  handle 


Gary  W.  Ferguson,  reporter 
for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader  since  1949,  has  been  re¬ 
called  to  active  duty  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  (jg)  in  the  Navy,  ordered 
to  report  for  duty  aboard  an  LST 
at  Little  Creek.  Va.  A  native  of 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Ferguson  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  school  of  journalism.  Mr. 
Ferguson  worked  10  months  on 
Hicks  the  state  staff  of  the  Providence 

^ _  _  to  become  (R-  I-)  Journal  -  Bulletin  before 

circulation  director  of  the  New  joining  the  News  Leader. 

York  Herald-Tribune,  ♦  *  * 

Mr.  Hicks,  circulation  head  of  Cpl.  Raymond  Milowski,  for- 
the  Columbus  Citizen  since  1934,  mer  reporter  for  the  Recorder- 
was  born  in  Henderson,  Ky.,  and  Gazette  (Greenfield,  Mass.)  is 
started  in  the  newspaper  field  news  editor  of  the  weekly  Shep- 
while  a  .schoolboy,  selling  news-  pard  Senator,  Sheppard  Air  Force 
papers  during  the  Ohio  Valley  Base,  Tex. 
floods  of  1913.  He  became  a  full-  ♦  •  • 

time  correspondent  and  distribu-  Sidney  Buli.a,  former  editor  of 
tor  for  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Pre,ss  the  Sunday  magazine  supplement 
at  the  age  of  16  and  later  worked  of  the  Houston  (lex.)  Chronicle, 


1 


for  28  years,  and  advertising  man-  public  relations  for  Blue  Cross- 
ager  for  17  of  those  years. 

Mr.  Sheils.  a  member  of  an  old 
Westchester  family,  has  been  a 
Yonkers  resident  all  his  life.  He 
graduate  of  Gorton  Hieh 


Blue  Shield.  After  returning  to 
Holyoke,  Mr.  Markham  wrote  a 
tri-weekly  column  for  the  Holyoke 
T  ranscript- T  elegram. 


with  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal, 

He  joined  the  Cincinnati  Post  in 
1921,  serving  as  both  city  and 
county  circulation  manager. 

Mr.  Hicks  is  past  president  of 
the  Ohio  Circulation  Managers  desk,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  is 

now  with  the  143rd  Tank  Bat¬ 
talion  in  Germany. 


is  now  a  captain  in  the  Army  and 
is  stationed  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

♦  *  * 

Warrant  Officer  John  W. 
PiNKERMAN,  formerly  on  the  copy- 


Association  and  a  director  of  the 
International  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  As.sociation. 

Until  Mr.  Hicks  takes  over  his 
new  post,  the  Post-Gazette  circu- 


Cpl.  Richard  E.  Isaacson  has 
rejoined  the  city  staff  of  the 


School  and  began  his  newspaper  William  H.  Gardner,  capital  »'ost-Gazette  circu-  ^ 

career  with  the  Herald  Statesman  correspondent  in  Austin,  Tex.,  for  department  will  continue  f 

m  1936.  serving  in  various  cap-  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  since  O' 


cap 

aciti^  in  the  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments.  He  joined 
the  Daily  Item  in  November,  1940. 

Births 

Thomas  C.  Wigal,  city  editor  of 
the  Butte  (Mont.)  Post-Standard, 
and  Mrs.  Wigal  are  parents  of  a 
daughter,  born  Dec.  19.  They 
have  two  other  children. 


Scott,  city  circulation  manager. 


1949,  has  become  an  executive 
assistant  to  Gov.  Allan  Shivers. 

Mr.  Gardner  was  on  the  Post 

from  1935  until  he  resigned.  Be-  _ 

fore  that  he  worked  on  the  Gal¬ 
veston  (Tex.)  News,  Houston  Alice  E.  Betts,  reporter  on  the 
(Tex.)  Press,  Tyler  (Tex.)  Cou-  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post-Journal, 


Wedding  Bells 


rier-Times  and  International  News 
Service. 


Lester  .Adams,  for  25  years  a 
newspaperman  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  last  editor  of 
the  old  Portland  (Ore.)  New.s-  Crosby,  of  Birmingham. 
Telegram,  is  now  running  his  own 


servist  with  a  Signal  Corps  bat¬ 
talion  in  Korea. 

■ 

Thousands  of  Editors 
Use  Army's  News 

Kansas  City — The  Army  Home 
Town  News  Center  here,  com¬ 
manded  by  Maj.  Walter  A.  Pen¬ 
nine,  reported  after  a  national  sur- 
JosEPH  O.  Parrish,  member  of  vey  that  thousands  of  newspapers 


to  Ward  C.  Hitchings.  Syracuse, 
at  Warren.  Pa.,  Jan.  3. 


Charles  A.  Perlik,  Buffalo  (N. 

Y.)  Evening  News  reporter,  and 
Mrs.  Perlik  became  the  parents  cattle  ranch  at  Applegate,  Ore. 
of  a  son,  their  third  child,  on  ♦  ♦  • 

Christmas  night. 


the  circulation  staff  of  the  Selma 
(Ala.)  Times-Journal,  to  Anne 


Dewey  Dunn,  managing  editor 


and  radio  stations  are  using  the 
news  about  servicemen  from  their 
areas. 

The  Center  mailed  12,648  let 
ters  to  radio  and  newspaper  edi- 


Ben  Gaines,  San  Francisco 
News  editorial  staff,  and  Mrs. 


Robert  Zimmerman  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican  to  join  the  staff  of  Sen. 
Dennis  Chavez  (D.,  N.  M.)  in 


Gaines  are  parents  of  a  daughter,  Washington.  Mr.  Zimmerman 


of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  tors  throughout  the  U.  S.,  advis- 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Hattie  Lange  ing  them  of  the  service  available 
Sullivan,  in  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  and,  as  an  economy  measure.  in- 
Dec.  29.  quiring  exactly  what  areas  are 

♦  ♦  ♦  covered  by  the  media. 

Mrs.  Janice  Felker  Griffiths,  Replies  numbered  8.561,  a  per- 


their  first 
GARET, 


child.  Melody  Mar-  was  formerly  United  Press  bureau  executive  secretary  of  the  Over-  centage  of  returns  of  67.2.  There 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Huber 
announce  the  birth  of  twins.  Paul 
and  David,  recently.  Mr.  Huber 
is  news  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post-Herald, 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Dean  Richmond  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  financial 
staff  and  Mrs.  Richmond  recently 
became  the  parents  of  a  son. 


manager  in  Santa  Fe. 

«  «  • 

Samuel  F.  M.  Adkins,  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  since  1949  and  a 
member  of  the  news  staff  since 
1948,  has  resigned  to  enter  the 
lumber  business  in  Salisbury,  Md., 
with  E.  S.  Adkins  &  Co.  Before 
joining  the  Times-Dispatch.  Mr. 
Adkins  served  for  two  years  with 
the  Salisburv  Times. 


seas  Press  Club  of  America,  to 
Charles  Robbins,  story  editor  of 
the  American  Weekly,  New  York 
City.  Dec.  31. 

*  *  « 

Miss  Miriam  L.  Taylor,  na- 


were  7,406  responses  from  news¬ 
papers,  or  approximately  71(^. 
There  were  1,155  responses  from 
radio  stations,  or  52.5%.  From 
every  State  in  the  Union  came  a 
total  of  406  unsolicited  compli- 


tional  advertising  manager  of  the  mentary  remarks  and  only  three 
,Sante  Fe  New  Mexican,  to  Zane  editors  wrote  uncomplimentary 
Henderson,  Dec.  22.  Mrs.  Hen-  comments.  As  a  result  of  the  sur- 
DERsoN  is  the  daughter  of  L.  L.  vey,  approximately  4,000  editors 
Taylor,  publisher  of  the  Moab  must  be  taken  from  the  mailing 
(Utah)  Times  Independent.  list  or  re-polled. 
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But,  Jack,  what  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  do? 


“There’s  nothing  to  vvorrj’^  about,  ployees,  too.  For  it  means  their 
honey.  All  the  firm’s  losses  were  jobs  are  safe  .  .  .  their  earning 
covered  by  fire  insurance.  We’re  power  will  be  quickly  restored, 
going  hack  to  work  in  temjforaiy'  In  this  way,  fire  insurance  gives 
quarters  until  the  new  building  financial  stability  to  all  business, 
is  ready.”  safeguards  the  security  of  your 

When  insurance  pays  the  firm’s  job,  and  helps  maintain  your 
fire  losses,  it  is  helping  all  the  em-  prosperity  and  well-being. 


Your  home  is  worth  more  today. 

Is  it  FULLY  insured? 

Suppose  your  home  burned  down 
today.  Would  your  fire  insurance 
rebuild  it  at  today’s  higher  costs? 
And  what  about  your  furniture, 
clothing,  television  set  and  all  your 
other  belongings!  Have  you  in¬ 
creased  yourfireinsuranceon  them? 

Tcx)  little  insurance  can  be  very 
costly.  Call  your  agent  or  broker 
right  away  for  an  examination  of 
your  policies. 


But  fire  insurance  does  even  mure  than  this.  •  It  safeguards  the  commu¬ 
nity  you  live  in  by  providing  engineering  and  inspection  services  and  by 
recommending  laws  for  fire-safe  construction.  •  It  guards  the  lives  of 
your  children  at  school  with  fire  prevention  education.  •  In  providing  a 
sound  basis  for  credit,  it  helps  business,  large  and  small,  to  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  free  enterprise.  •  .And,  of  course,  fire  insurance  is  a  vital  factor 
in  protecting  the  nation’s  expanding  industrial  production.  •  That's  why 
— in  these  critical  times— fire  insurance  is  everybody's  business. 


A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THE  CAPITAL  STOCK  EIRE  INSURANCE  CO.MPANIES,  THEIR  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS, 
THROUGH  THE  N.ATIONAL  BOARD  OK  EIRE  UNDERWRITERS,  8.^  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 
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Notes  on  Churchill, 
Hearst  Award,  NPJPA 

By  James  L  CoUings 


about  the  way  stillmen  were  formation  Services, 
treated  when  Churchill  arrived  at  ly  sympathetic  with 
the  New  York  Port  of  Embarka-  news 
tion.  agre 

You  would  use  such  words  as  a  pi 
frustration,  snafu,  red  tape,  arbi-  “f 
trary,  whimsical,  ridiculous,  non-  As  ' 
sensical,  annoying.  You 
say  that  public  relations  was  wear¬ 
ing  two  left  shoes. 

You  would,  that  is,  if  you  had  P'®'"- 
been  in  Joe  Costa’s  place, 
you  had  been  any  one  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  other  still  cameramen  on 
the  scene.  To  them,  it  was  the 
same  old  rat  race,  the  same 
song,  the  same  old  confusion. 

And,  as  usual,  there  was  no  good 
reason  for  the  botch-up. 

Joe,  chief  photographer 
King  Features — New  York  Sun¬ 
day  Mirror  Magazine,  was 
about  the  incident  the  other  day. 

No  Pictures  Here 
“Churchill,”  he  said,  “was  due 
at  the  Port  of  Embarkation, 

Brooklyn,  Jan.  5,  and,  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  all  city  desks  were  informed 
that  press  cards  at  this  Army  base 
would  be  honored. 

“We  were  also  told  that  v  ~ 
couldn’t  go  out  in  a  Coast  Guard 


would  had  ‘talked  a  blue  streak’  trying 
to  get  a  break  for  the  boys,  but 
to  no  avail.  He  took  me  to  the 
r’ — this  was  40  minutes  before 
or  if  Churchill’s  cutter  docked — and  in¬ 
troduced  me  to  a  Mr.  Spoth  of  the 
State  Department. 

_  “I  told  Mr.  Spoth  just  what  we 

old  had  on  our  mind — that  the  still- 
men  are  too  often  left  in  the  cold 
on  these  arrangements  and  that 
everyone  else  had  been  provided 
for  for.  meaning,  of  course,  the  news- 
reelmen  and  the  television  and 
telling  radio  crews  and  the  reporters,  all 
of  whom  had  rooms  for  pictures 
and  interviews. 

“It  didn’t  do  any  good.  Mr. 

Spoth  was  as  adamant  as  every- 
one  else.  He  said  there  would  be 
no  changes  in  the  order  and  that 
Mr.  Churchill  had  to  get  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  a  hurry. 

“I  pointed  out  that  the  urgency 
we  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  getting  to  Wash- 
ington  didn’t  preclude  taking  time 

cutter  to  m^t  him  aboard  his  ship  out  for  interviews  and  for  news-  as  they  set  asid 
off  quarantine  but  would  have  to  reel  and  television  pictures.  I  gardly  as  it  was 

wait  until  he  reached  the  bpe  be-  asked  him  if  the  authorities  could  let  us  work  witl 

fore  we  could  make  any  pictures,  not  allot  us  a  few  minutes  so  that  As  one  guy  said, 
“At  any  rate,  this  is  what  we  we  could  make  some  decent  still 
found  when  we  arrived  at  the  shots  in  a  third  room  which  was  prevent  pictures. 

Port.  We  learned  there  was  a  available.  Again  the  answer  was 

room,  214,  in  the  administration  no. 
building  set  up  for  pictures.  So  No  Alternative 

up  we  went  and  ran  into  newsreel-  I  ^ack  to  the  other 

men,  television  guys,  radio  people  building  and  told 

and  many  stillmen.  Their  equip-  happened.  I  said 

ment  was  everywhere.  3,1  Vdnt-that  we 

“Just  as  we  were  about  to  get  were  not  to  be  permitted  in  the 
ready  for  the  assignment,  a  ser-  building,  period, 
geant  or  corporal,  I  forget  which,  “Now  a  Mary  Gorman  comes 
from  PIO  came  along  and  said  along.  She’s  publicity  director  of 
this  room  was  only  for  newsreels  the  Mayor’s  Reception  Commit- 
and  television  and  radio — no  still-  tee.  She’s  arguing  she  had  prom- 
men  allowed.  We  would  have  to  ised  the  other  stillmen  on  the  oier 


ABOARD  THE  USS  NEW  JERSEY  en  route  from  the  West  Coast 
to  Virginia,  after  eight  months  in  the  Korean  zone,  are  four  New 
Jersey  newsmen  as  guests  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy:  Front 
Richard  Corbitt,  Newark  News  photographer;  standing,  Warren  H. 
Kennett,  Newark  News  reporter;  Samuel  IJngerleider,  Jr.,  associate 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  City  Press  and  Evening  Union,  and  James 
Fleming,  telegraph  editor  of  the  New  Brunswick  Home  News. 


1  your  camera  That’s  Joe’s  editorial.  It’s  the 
tied  by  them.  editorial  of  other  stillmen  who 
(Question  were  there.  It’s  full  of  words  like 

on  is:  As  long  stupidity  and  absurdity.  Boys  from 
this  area,  nig-  Boston,  Honolulu,  Philadelphia, 
why  didn’t  they  New  Orleans,  Washington  and  Co- 
iiit  interference'^  lumbus  can  fill  in  other  words. 
They  S  h“.  They've  been  there  too. 
put  the  MPs  and  SS  men  there  to  They  have  learned  there  is 
They  certainly  never  one  person  you  can  blame, 
couldn’t  have  been  there  to  keep 
spectators  back  when  it  was  an  WRH  $500  Prize 
Army  base  where  only  those  with  Hearst  management  will  do- 
passes  can  get  in.’  As  a  matter  of  nate  a  $500  defense  bond  to  the 
fact,  there  weren’t  any  spectators  winner  of  the  best-of-show  award 
on  the  pier.  in  the  16th  annual  exhibit  of  the 

“Anyway,  after  Churchill  en-  Press  Photographers  Association 
tered  the  building,  the  boys  tried  of  New  York.  Accompanying  this 
to  follow  him.  The  MP  on  duty  prize  will  be  a  plaque,  donated  by 
at  the  door  said,  ‘No  flashes,  no  the  PPANY,  inscribed  to  the 
flashes!’  meaning  that  nobody  with  memory  of  William  Randolph 
a  flashgun  attachment  could  enter.  Hearst.  The  inscription  reads: 

“A  couple  of  guys  with  Con-  “This  annual  award  was  estab- 
taxes  said  they  had  no  flashes  and  lished  in  1951  as  a  tribute  to  the 
were  permitted  to  go  in.  I  told  memory  of  one  of  the  world’s 
a  colonel,  standing  nearby,  and  the  foremost  newspaper  publishers, 
MP  that  they  were  making  a  mis-  who  was  the  founder  of  pictorial 
take.  They  suggested  I  not  try  to  journalism.”  The  joint  awards  will 
tell  them  their  business.  be  made  sometime  in  February. 

“Eric  Hedlund  (an  associate  on 
the  Sunday  Mirror  who  was  work-  NPPA  to  Meet 
ing  with  Joe  on  this  color  assign-  Galveston 
ment)  ^our  McLaughlin  (San  Fran- 

flash  off.  and  I  did.  In  we  went,  chronicle),  president  of  the 

only  to  run  into  Capt.  Snow  once  National  Press  Photographers  As- 
more.  Out  we  went,  just  as  quick-  .^^iation,  announces  that  the  asso- 
ly,  at  his  urging.  ciation’s  7th  annual  convention 

I.ucky  to  Get  One  will  be  held  at  the  Galvez  hotel. 

“As  for  myself,  I  made  eight  Galveston,  Tex.,  May  2-5.  T^ 
‘When  we  got  there,  we  found  exposures  on  the  whole  misguided  Galveston  Beach  Association  will 
ilked-off  areas  on  either  side  of  deal.  The  shoving  was  so  bad  be  host.  This  is  the  first  tiiw  the 
gangplank.  The  areas,  roughly  that  if  I  have  just  one  without  meeting  has  not  been  held  in  At- 
1  10  feet,  were  supposed  to  ac-  camera  movement.  I’ll  be  lucky.  lantic  City. 


HAVE 


MORE 

PRODUCTIVE 

DARKROOM 

TIME 

with  KODAK 

CHEMICAL 

PREPARATIONS 


More  and  more  newspaper  darkrooms,  when  print 
production  is  what  counts,  are  standardizing  on 
easy-to-use  Kodak  Chemical  Preparations.  The 
switchover  from  painstaking  weighing  and  measur¬ 
ing  in  making  up  formulas  to  the  “just  add  water” 
method  saves  the  minutes  that  are  precious  when 
deadlines  are  pressing.  And  just  as  important,  you 
know  that  the  solutions  you  make  up  in  this  way 
have  only  the  exact  ingredients  ...  in  exact  propor¬ 
tions. 


KODAK  DEKTOL  DEVELOPER*  tops  the  list  of 
favorites.  An  improvement  over  D-72  it  has  20% 
greater  print  capacity,  keeps  90%  better,  has  greater 


clarity,  and  maintains  its  development  rate  well. 
Ideal  for  newspaper  work  with  fast  papers  such  as 
Kodabromide. 

You’ll  also  want  the  prepared  Kodak  Fixing  and 
Stop  Baths,  Kodak  Toners,  Intensifiers  and  Reduc¬ 
ers,  and  the  other  Kodak  Special  Processing  Aids. 
Your  usual  source  of  darkroom  supplies  carries 
them  all.  Order  them  now. 


in  tls«s  !•  rnaka  1  ^wort,  'A,  1,  5,  25  or  SO  eoU 
Ion*.  AIm  como*  in  carton*  of  pockof*  lo  moho  Ihroo  10- 
ownco  botcho*  of  *0101100. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


First  Progress  Report 
On  Ad  Bureau  Program 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


When  the  ANCAM  Directors 
sit  down  to  their  mid-year  confab 
Jan.  12  as  a  prelude  to  the  19th 
Annual  Northeastern  Meeting  of 
CAMS,  one  item  will  be  high 
on  the  agenda  —  status  of  the 
program  for  Classified  support 
adopted  by  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
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Although  only  a  few  months 
have  elapsed  since  the  Bureau’s 
Board  of  Directors  authorized  cer¬ 
tain  initial  steps  to  be  taken  to¬ 
ward  providing  Classified  with 
some  of  the  benefits  of  the  Bur¬ 
eau’s  sales  and  research  facilities, 
certain  preliminaries  have  already 
been  accomplished  and  this  writer, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  ANCAM- 
Bureau  Liaison  Committee  is 
pleased  to  report  them  for  the 
first  time. 

Ottinger  Is  Liaison  Man 

At  the  first  meeting  between  the 
Bureau  executives  and  C.  M.  Car- 
roll,  CAM,  New  York  Times,  and 
myself,  representing  ANCAM,  it 
was  agreed  that  a  series  of  bi¬ 
monthly  meetings  would  be  held 
with  John  C.  Ottinger,  Bureau  Di¬ 
rector  of  Sales  Development,  who 
was  named  the  acting  Classified 
specialist  for  the  Bureau. 

The  results  of  these  meetings 
were  transmitted  to  Charley  Horn, 
CAM,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Ted  Blend,  CAM, 
Chicago  (111.)  rr//)««e,  who  round 
out  the  ANCAM  Committee. 
These  preliminary  discussions  im¬ 
mediately  revealed  the  wisdom  of 
the  Bureau  decision  to  first  tap  the 
existing  resources  of  the  Bureau 
for  material  that  already  is  being 
prepared  in  order  to  extract  that 
which  could  be  of  use  to  Classi¬ 
fied. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  commit¬ 
tee  reviewed  all  the  Bureau’s  pub¬ 
lications  and  it  was  decided  to  im¬ 
mediately  make  up  addressograph 
plates  with  the  names  of  all 
CAMS  whose  papers  are  members 
of  the  Bureau.  While  a  number  of 
the  Bureau’s  p>eriodical  releases 
deal  with  matters  that  would  stim¬ 
ulate  Classified  linage  by  bringing 
new  marketing  data  and  timely 
tips  to  the  CAMs’  attention,  it  was 
felt  that  the  “Retail  Memo,’’  a 
four  page  “weekly  digest  of  trends 
and  ideas  to  guide  in  planning 
newspaper  retail  advertising  pro¬ 
cedure,”  would  be  most  helpful  at 
the  outset.  Accordingly,  with  the 
January  19th  issue,  CAMs  will  be¬ 
gin  to  receive  this  “Memo.” 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  “Retail  Memo"  is  expressly 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Retail 
Departments  of  member  news¬ 
papers  and  consequently,  some  of 
the  items  will  have  little  bearing 
on  Classified.  CAMs.  who  take  the 
trouble  to  study  this  piece  care¬ 
fully,  however,  will  find  many 
items  dealing  with  local  automo¬ 
tive,  merchandise,  and  service 
trends  that  can  immediately  be 
put  to  work  for  Classified. 


The  monthly  “Business  Build¬ 
ing  Bulletin”  containing  news¬ 
paper  result  stories,  selling  ideas 
that  worked,  ad  copy  that  pulled, 
etc.,  is  also  being  considered  for 
mailing  to  CAMs,  particularly 
when  the  subject  matter  happens 
to  lend  itself  to  Classified. 

Data  in  Readership  Studies 

Other  facets  of  the  Bureau 
operation  were  probed,  including 
the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Readership.  It  was  agreed 
that  in  ensuing  studies,  wherever 
possible,  data  concerning  Classi¬ 
fied  readership,  broken  down  by 
specific  classifications  would  be 
card-punched  and  tabulated.  This 
will  ultimately  provide  the  back¬ 
ground  for  the  development  of  a 
sales  story  that  will  have  broad 
national  scope  and  give  to  Classi¬ 
fied  the  recognition  it  needs  if  it 
is  to  obtain  additional  dollars 
from  national  advertisers  for  sup¬ 
plementary  Classified  schedules. 

On  the  matter  of  developing  a 
national  sales  story  for  Classified, 
it  was  agreed  that  one  of  the  finest 
elements  in  a  Classified  presenta¬ 
tion  would  be  a  harvest  of  some 
of  the  very  best  “Result"  stories 
that  CAMs  everywhere  could  fur¬ 
nish.  Accordingly,  a  call  is  being 
issued  to  CAMs  to  send,  to  John 
C.  Ottinger  at  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  half  a  dozen  of  your  top 
Classified  testimonials.  These  will 
help  the  Bureau  not  only  to  sell 
Classified  ultimately,  but  to  sell 
the  “newspaper”  as  such  as  against 
all  other  media.  The  staggering 
potency  of  a  three-line  Classified 
ad  to  move  merchandise  and  prop¬ 
erty  worth  astronomical  figures, 
speaks  as  eloquently  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  power  of  the  newspaper 
as  anything  in  the  Bureau’s  book. 

Pitch  on  Defense  Recruiting 

Another  aspect  of  the  Bureau’s 
Classified  advertising  program  is 
to  actually  make  a  sales  pitch  on 
the  national  level  for  Classified 
schedules  when  the  opportunity 
presents  itself.  In  this  connection, 
it  was  felt  that  Uncle  Sam’s  mili¬ 
tary  Recruiting  Campaign  might 
well  serve  as  a  kick-off  for  this 
type  of  effort.  Only  three  weeks 
ago.  Assistant  Defense  Secretary 
Anna  Rosenberg  pointed  out  that 
Recruiting  Funds  from  1951  still 
have  not  been  allocated  to  indi¬ 
vidual  projects  and  that  such  funds 
may  be  used  “.  .  .  through  any 
proper  media,  including  radio  and 
television.”  How  ’bout  newspa¬ 
pers,  Mrs.  Rosenberg?  And  Clas¬ 
sified.  too? 

What  might  well  serve  as  the 
basis  for  the  Classified  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  Defense  Department  is 
the  type  of  material  embodied  in 
the  December  issue  of  Factory 
Management  and  Maintenance,  a 
McGraw-Hill  publication,  in  an 
article  by  Paul  E.  Black,  Director 
of  Industrial  Relations,  Cleveland 
Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  recruiting  workers  in  a 
tight  market.  This  firm  used  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising,  radio,  television, 
direct  mail  and  their  own  em- 
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ployes  to  attract  new  employes. 
The  result  .  .  .  “Newspapers  pro¬ 
duce  by  all  odds,  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  applicants.” 

Using  newspaper  ad  costs  as  the 
base  of  100%,  it  was  found  that 
Classified  produced  5,701  appli¬ 
cants,  of  whom  422  were  hired. 
Radio  produced  250  applicants,  of 
whom  19  were  hired;  television 
produced  464  applicants,  with  68 
being  hired  and  direct  mail 
brought  in  27  applicants  with  4 
hired.  Cost  per  applicant  attract¬ 
ed  by  radio  was  521%;  television 
662%  compared  with  the  100% 
cost  for  Classified.  Cost  per  ap¬ 
plicant  hired  compared  with  Clas¬ 
sified  was;  Radio,  508%;  Tele¬ 
vision,  334%. 

The  Whole  Package 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Bureau  would 
prepare  a  questionnaire  to  be  sent 
to  the  200  largest  help  wanted 
advertisers  in  the  country  embody¬ 
ing  some  of  the  same  elements 
tabulated  by  Mr.  Black.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  CAMs  were  requested  to 
submit  lists  of  their  largest  em¬ 
ployment  advertisers  from  which 
the  final  list  will  be  drawn.  If,  as 
we  anticipate,  the  general  result 
of  such  a  survey  is  in  line  with 
the  experience  of  the  Cleveland 
Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  will  have  a 
powerful  story  to  tell  the  Defense 
Department  about  the  power  of 
the  newspaper  to  recruit  people 
for  jobs  of  all  types.  With  this 
kind  of  story,  newspapers  should 
gamer  a  bigger  slice  of  recruit¬ 
ment  money  for  display  as  well  as 
an  additional  chunk  for  Classi¬ 
fied.  And  that  is  typical  of  the 
pattern  of  selling  the  whole  news¬ 
paper,  as  a  package,  which  the 
ANCAM-Bureau  Committee  had 
in  mind  when  it  made  its  first 
bid  for  Bureau  support. 

■ 

Oshkosh  Publisher's 
Estate  Near  Million 

Oshkosh,  Wis.  —  O.  J.  Hardy, 
publisher  of  the  Oshkosh  Daily 
Northwestern,  left  an  estate  ap¬ 
praised  at  $949,880.44,  according 
to  the  final  accounting  filed  in 
probate  court.  The  estate  is  made 
up  of  $13,100  in  real  estate; 
$51,118.61  in  cash;  $278,849.99 
in  securities,  and  $606,811.84  in 
stock  in  the  Oshkosh  Northwest¬ 
ern  Co.  Mr.  Hardy  died  in  1950. 

Karl  O.  Hinz,  Mr.  Hardy’s 
nephew,  was  bequeathed  200 
shares  of  stock  in  the  Oshkosh 
Northwestern  Co.,  worth  $57,000. 
His  wife  was  willed  $25,000.  The 
remaining  3,592'/6  shares  were 
bequeathed  to  DorLs  Hardy 
Schwalm.  Susan  Hardy  Heaney, 
Fred  R.  Wiese  and  Carl  A. 
Thomas,  as  trustees.  This  trust 
will  continue  for  a  period  of  10 
years,  when  Mrs.  Schwalm  and 
Mrs.  Heaney  will  receive  the 
stock  in  equal  shares.  Their  hus¬ 
bands,  A.  Thomas  Schwalm  and 
Samuel  Heaney,  became  co-pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Northwestern  after 
Mr.  Hardy’s  death. 
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The  One  Book  in  the  World 

that  gives  the  facts  about 

The  Daily  Newspapers  of  the  World 


For  the  32nd  consecutive  year  Editor  &  Publisher  presents  a  complete  review  of 
the  entire  world  of  daily  newspapers  in  its  annual  Year  Book  Number  dated 
January  31,  1952.  This  new  edition  will  contain  the  names  of  newspapermen, 
advertising  executives  and  those  allied  with  the  daily  newspaper  industry — more 
than  100,000  names  in  all.  Having  specialized  in  daily  newspaper  news  for  more 
than  67  years.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  generally  considered  an  authority  in  this  field. 
The  annual  Year  Book  Number  has  therefore  won  wide  acceptance  as  the  one 
reference  book  in  the  world  where  you  can  find  reliable  information  about  the 
daily  newspapers  of  the  world. 

J  .  •  V  I  isr  '.1  f,f)Mtcms 


Directories  of — 

Newspaper  Advertising  Agencies  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand 

Daily  Newspapers:  United  States,  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  Australasia,  Central  and  Latin  America, 
and  Other  Foreign  Countries 

Dept.  Editors  of  U.  S.  and  Canadian  Newspapers 

Feature  Syndicates 

Foreign  Language  Newspapers  of  U.  S. 

Foreign  Press  Correspondents  in  the  U.  S. 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Newspaper 
Equipment  and  Supplies 

Newspaper  and  Advertising  Associations 


Newspapers  Offering  Run  of  Paper  Color 
Newspaper  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Foreign  Countries 
News  Services  of  U.  S.  and  Canadian  Newspapers 
Personnel,  Advertising  Rates,  and  Circulations  of 
Daily  Newspapers 

A.  B.  C.  Analysis  of  Daily  Newspaper  Circulations 
Newspaper  Groups  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
Annual  Newspaper  Linage  Totals  for  52  Cities 
Press  Gallery  of  the  United  States  Congress 
Ready  Reckoner  of  Newspaper  Advertising  Rates 
and  Circulations  by  States 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism 


Mow  to  Met  \  out  Copy,  subscribers  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  on  record  as  of 
January  31,  1952,  will  automatically  receive  the  1952  Year  Book  Number  as  a  part  of  their 
subscription.  Non-subscribers  may  qualify  for  the  Year  Book  by  sending  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  before  January  31,  1952.  Additional  copies  available  to  subscribers  only  at  $2.00  each. 

Subscription  Rates:  $5.00  a  year  in  U.  S.  and  So.  America;  $5.50  in  Canada;  Other 
countries  $6.00. 
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Construction  is  going  full  blast  in  New  England,  fashioning 
greater  factories,  creating  larger  additions  to  existing  plants.  In  the 
first  1 1  months  of  1951  plant  construction  alone  was  $400,000,000. 

New  England  production  is  at  an  all-time  high — and  is  bound  to  go  higher 
as  more  and  more  factories  blossom  all  over  the  area.  Military 
contracts  alone  account  for  more  than  $4,000,000,000. 

Increased  facilities  for  production  mean  the  employment  of  more 
workers  and  thus  an  increased  income  for  an  already  lucrative  market. 

In  1951  pay  envelopes  averaged  fatter  than  the  rest  of  the  nation. 


Building  far  a  busier  iV^tr  Engluml 


Savings  were  50%  greater  than  those  of  the  country  as  a  whole — 
$1826.00  as  against  $1226.00.  New  England's  concentrated  market — 
6%  of  the  nation's  population  lives  here  in  only  2%  of  the  land  area — 
is  almost  tailor-made  for  strong  newspaper  advertising. 

For  years  advertisers  have  struck  pay  dirt  by  using  New  England's 
well-read,  always  well-received  local  newspapers.  And  now,  with  the 
New  England  market  juicier  than  ever,  you  just  can't  afford  not  to  run 
strong  schedules  in  these  great  New  England  newspapers — 
your  best  salesmen  in  the  New  England  area. 


SeU  New  Etigland  with  Newspapers  •  •  • 


MAINE— S«nqor  Daily  Nawt  (M). 

VERMONT— Barr*  Timai  (E).  Btn- 
ninqton  Bannar  (E),  Burlington 
Frat  Prast  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globa 
(MBE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston 
Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Boston 
Racord  B  Amarican  (MBE),  Bos¬ 
ton  Sunday  Advartisar  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Entarprisa  B  Timas  (E),  Capa 


Cod  Standard -Timas,  Hyannis 
(E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws  (E), 
Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Gardnar 
Naws  (E),  Havarhill  Gaiatta  (E), 
Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (MBE), 
Lynn  Itam  (E),  Naw  Badford 
Sunday  Standards-Timas  (S),  Naw 
Badford  Slandard-Timas(E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfiald 
Barkshira  Eagla  (E),  Taunton 
Gaiatta  (E),  Waltham  Naws 
Tribuna  (E),  Worcastar  Talagram 


and  Evaning  Gaiatta  (MBE), 
Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchastar 
Union  Laadar  and  Naw  Hamp- 
shira  Sunday  Naws  (M,EBS). 

RHODE  ISLAND— Wast  Warwick 
Pawtuxat  Vallay  Daily  Timas  (E), 
Providanca  Bullatin  (E),  Provi- 
danca  Journal  (M),  Providanca 
Journal  (S),  Woonsockat  Call  (E). 


CONNECTICUT  —  Ansonia  San¬ 
tinal  (E),  Bridgaport  Post  (S|, 
Bridgapoit  Post-Talagram  (MBE), 
Bristol  Prass  (Ej.  Danbury  Naws- 
Timas  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M), 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Timas  (E),  Maridan  Racord-Jour- 
nal  (MBE),  Naw  Britain  Harald 
(E),  Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EBS), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bullatin  and  Racord  (MBE)  Tor- 
rington  Ragistar  (E),  Watarbury 
Rapubican  B  Amarican  (MBE), 
Watarbury  Rapublican  (MBS). 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Sports  Coverage  Gets 
Book-length  Manual 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  lournalism. 


HOW  TO  COVER.  WRITE  AND  EDIT 
SPORTS.  By  Harry  E.  Heath.  Jr., 
aiul  Lou  (JelfatHl.  Ames.  Iowa:  Iowa 
Stale  Colh-iff  Pr*'ss.  5tIT  PP.  $5. 


Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

the 


It  is  HIGH  TIME  that  sports  cov¬ 
erage  had  the  full  know-how  treat¬ 
ment  its  high  reader  interest  and 
increasingly  complicated  technique 
justify.  With  a  few  omissions, 
this  book-length  text  presents  an 
excellent  how-you-do-it  tour  of 
sports  reporting  and  editing. 

Take  baseball.  With  January 
here,  spring  training  stories  can¬ 
not  be  far  behind.  Coverage  is 
changing  and  improving: 

Just  as  you  start  covering  foot¬ 
ball  in  May,  you  start  covering 
baseball,  th^  authors  point  out. 
about  February  1.  Preparedness, 
the  biggest  word  in  war,  is  the 
biggest  word  in  reporting.  With 
snow  on  the  diamond,  you  study 
clips  of  last  year’s  players,  their 
performances,  and  probable 
changes  this  year  in  personnel. 
You  meet  managers,  and  the  first 
impression  they  get  of  a  new  base¬ 
ball  writer  is  important. 

You  make  sure  you  have  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Sporting  News. 
the  sports  bible  published  by  Tay¬ 
lor  Spink  at  St.  Louis,  and  copies 
of  the  Baseball  Guide  published 
each  April  by  the  Sporting  News. 
You  ought  to  have  The  Little  Red 
Book  of  Baseball,  published  an¬ 
nually  by  the  A1  Munro  Elias 
Baseball  Bureau,  Inc.,  the  Blue 
Book,  published  by  the  Heilbroner 
Baseball  Bureau  of  Fort  Wayne. 
Indiana,  and  Frank  Menke’s  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Sports,  published  by 
A.  S.  Barnes  in  New  York. 

You  should  arrange  to  follow 
stories  by  outstanding  baseball 
writers,  including  James  T.  Daw¬ 
son  of  the  New  York  Times,  Bob 
Cooke  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  John  Hoffman  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

^ 

At  the  spring  camp  you  talk 
daily  with  front  office  executives 
plus  managers,  coaches  and  play¬ 
ers.  In  this  book,  the  authors 
analyze  pre-sea.son  stories,  suggest¬ 
ing  where  each  bit  of  information 
originated.  Besides  daily  stories, 
the  resourceful  reporter  produces 
comprehensive  features  from  an¬ 
gles  like  these: 

1.  Holdovers  from  the  previous 
season.  Their  records  are  in  the 
Baseball  Guide.  2.  Rookies  likely 
to  stay  with  the  club.  3.  Rookies 
who  need  more  seasoning  but  who 
show  promise  of  returning  in  an¬ 
other  year  to  stick.  4.  Players  the 
team  hopes  will  be  optioned  from 
its  major  league  affiliate.  Stories 


of  this  type  are  analyzed 
book. 

The  authors  suggest  how  a 
writer  can  analyze  a  game  pretty 
meticulously  by  looking  at  the 
marks  in  his  scorebook.  Dawson 
of  the  Times,  for  instance,  could 
tell  from  his  scoring  marks  that 
the  Giants  in  their  game  with  the 
Dodgers  had  hit  the  ball  all  right, 
but  not  far  enough.  In  three  terse 
paragraphs  the  writer  explains  nar¬ 
ratively  but  interpretatively  why 
the  quantity  of  the  New  York 
hits  failed  to  count  in  scores. 
Then  he  explains,  without  develop¬ 
ing  his  story  into  essay  propor¬ 
tions.  how  the  Brooklyn  assault 
concentrated  its  fire-power  to  win 
tallies. 


For  a  long  iime  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  E  &  P  has  been  urging 
fuller  books  on  newspaper  report¬ 
ing.  Libel  law  has  half  a  dozen 
good  texts;  copyreading  four, 
makeup  two;  editorial  writing, 
three.  Feature  writing  has  a  shelf 
of  them. 

Reporting  has  been  treated  prin¬ 
cipally  with  orientation  texts  that 
devote  a  chapter  to  each  specialty. 
It  isn't  enough.  Reporting  is  the 
front  line  action  of  newspaper 
work.  Without  it,  copyreaders 
and  editorial  writers  would  have 
nothing  to  do. 

1  know  the  arguments  against  a 
specialized  treatment:  Books  have 
to  sell  to  students  in  quantity. 
Newswriting  is  taught  in  a  one- 
semester  course  that  embraces  all 
types.  Reporting  is  a  laboratory 
job  of  one  or  two  semesters  more. 
Hence,  all  in  one  volume:  sports, 
city  hall,  the  federal  building,  cru¬ 
sades,  society,  courthouse,  police, 
civil  and  criminal  courts,  business, 
finance  and  labor,  the  lead,  re¬ 
write,  and  the  second-day  story. 
Except  in  a  few  places  they  have 
not  been  taught  as  the  specialties 
they  are. 


Spelling  Bee 
In  25th  Year; 
49  Sponsors 


This  marks  a  growing  change 
in  baseball  writing.  A  few  vet¬ 
eran  reporters  still  summarize 
each  inning  this  way: 

First  Inning:  Rucker  flied  to 
Holmes.  Weitelman  threw  out  to 
J urges.  Gordon  singled.  Ott 
walked.  Witek  flied  to  Workman. 
Holmes  lined  to  Ott.  Workman 
fouled  to  Ott.  Nieman  popped  to 
Bartell. 

That  play-by-play  procedure 
still  needs  to  be  done  when  an 
afternoon  paper  publishes  late 
enough  to  cover  three  or  four 
innings  of  a  game.  The  morning 
paper  usually  regards  the  inning 
summary  as  wasteful  and  trivial. 
Its  writer  tells  what  happened  in 
crucial  innings  but  he  analyzes  the 
quality  and  bunching  of  plays  that 
made  the  turning-points.  The 
morning  paper  reporter  usually 
has  time  to  visit  the  dressing 
rooms  for  background  on  ques¬ 
tionable  decisions  by  officials,  the 
manager’s  opinion  of  what  play 
turned  the  tide,  a  player’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  of  pitch  he  hit 
with  the  thump  that  won  the 
game. 

The  afternoon  paper  must  dig 
for  a  feature,  interpretative  angle 
for  its  main  coverage.  When 
games  are  played  in  the  afternoon 
the  p.m.  coverage  will  be  read  the 
following  afternoon  after  the  ra¬ 
dio  has  given  results  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  day’s  game. 

Such  points  as  these  are  pretty 
carefully  illustrated  in  “How  to 
Cover,  Write  and  Edit  Sports.”  by 
two  sports  writers,  one  now  on 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  Their 
book  deserves  a  place  beside  Mac- 
Dougall’s  book-length  treatment  of 
“Covering  the  Courts.”  1  hope 
both  books  become  required  read¬ 
ing  in  schools  of  journalism  and 
available  in  newspaper  libraries. 


But  reporting  has  grown  up 
and  a  sizeable  part  of  journalism 
teaching  has  too.  Publishers  de¬ 
serve  credit  for  gambling  on  books 
that  contribute  significantly  but 
could  not  become  the  single  re¬ 
quired  text  in  a  general  course  in 
many  schools.  Metropolitan  papers 
would,  I  believe,  profit  by  putting 
half  a  dozen  copies  of  MacDou- 
gall’s  “Courts”  and  this  volume 
of  “Sports”  by  Heath  and  Gel- 
fand  in  their  libraries  and  calling 
attention  to  them.  Small  dailies 
could  well  have  a  volume  of  each. 
Every  journalism  school  and  pub¬ 
lic  library  in  the  country  should 
stock  enough  copies  for  required 
collateral  reading  by  all  reporting 
students  and  general  readers  in  a 
city.  They  would  give  a  better 
picture  of  newspaper  care  and 
skill  than  Liebling’s  “Wayward 
Pressman”  or  Ernst’s  “The  First 
Freedom,”  which  practically  every 
library  displays. 

Query  and  Reply 

A  NEWLY  appointed  news  editor 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  writes  for 
“names  of  books  that  will  help  me 
with  headwriting  and  makeup  and 
in  handling  pictures.” 

“Headlines  and  Deadlines."  by 
Garst  and  Bernstein  of  the  New 
York  Times,  published  by  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press.  2960 
Broadway,  New  York,  and  “Copy 
Reading  and  News  Editing,”  by 
Howard  B.  Taylor  and  Jacob 
Scher,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Medill  School,  published  by  Pren¬ 
tice  Hall,  Inc..  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  give  practical  low- 
down  on  heads  and  makeup.  “Pic¬ 
torial  Journalism,”  by  Vitray.  once 
picture  editor  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C. )  Po.st,  is  a  top  book  on 
picture  handling.  It  is  published 
by  McGraw-Hill  Company.  330 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York. 


The  Silver  Anniversary  of  the 
National  Spelling  Bee,  a  news¬ 
paper  promotion,  will  be  observed 
this  year.  The  event  dates  back  to 
1925  but  no  national  Bees  were 
conducted  in  1943-44-45. 

Plans  for  the  observance.  May 
19-24  ill  Washington,  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Charles 
Schneider,  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  There  are  now  49  news¬ 
paper  sponsors  of  the  Bee  (18 
Scripps-Howard  and  31  others). 
More  may  be  added. 

The  contest  which  started  as  a 
national  event  in  1925  with  nine 
contenders  for  championship  hon¬ 
ors  will  this  year  take  approxi¬ 
mately  50  grammar  school  boys 
and  girls  to  the  capital  city  for  a 
five-day  whirl  of  fun  and  sight¬ 
seeing  and  for  a  crack  at  a  prize 
total  of  more  than  $3,000. 

Between  4,000,000  and  5,000,- 
(K)0  youngsters  will  compete  at  the 
classroom  level  and  in  elimination 
rounds  of  the  1952  competition. 
Two  Changes  in  1952  Plans 
Two  changes  from  the  plans  of 
other  years  were  included  in  the 
announcement  of  the  1952  event: 

1.  The  championship  finals  will 
be  held  on  Thursday  (May  22) 
rather  than  on  Friday  of  Spelling 
Bee  week  in  Washington. 

2.  The  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  auditorium  will  be  the 
scene  of  the  national  finals  instead 
of  the  National  Press  Club  audi¬ 
torium.  The  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  auditorium  is  larger. 

The  new  schedule  will  give  the 
youngsters  a  full  day  of  fun  in 
Washington  after  the  excitement 
of  the  Bee  competition  is  over. 
Their  week  will  be  climaxed  on 
Friday  night  with  a  Victory  Ban¬ 
quet  honoring  the  new  champion 
and  all  of  the  contestants. 

Bee  Headquarters 
Washington’s  famed  Willard 
Hotel  will  again  serve  as  Bee 
headquarters  and  the  contestants’ 
“home”  for  their  week  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital.  The  finalists,  each 
of  whom  will  have  won  a  city  or 
a  regional  elimination  contest 
sponsored  by  the  “paper  back 
home,”  will  begin  gathering  at  the 
Willard  on  Sunday,  May  18. 

The  national  champion,  decided 
in  the  word  battle,  will  receive  the 
top  prize  of  $500,  plus  an  extra 
“bonus”  award  to  finance  a  week¬ 
end  trip  to  New  York  City,  with 
a  suite  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker, 
immediately  following  Bee  Week. 

Second  prize  will  be  $300.  and 
third  prize  $100.  The  next  20  con¬ 
testants,  in  the  order  of  their  plac¬ 
ing  in  the  competition,  will  receive 
$50  each.  The  remaining  finalists 
will  receive  $40  each.  In  other 
words,  a  cash  prize  will  go  to 
every  one  of  the  finalists. 
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DETROIT  TIMES  "SINGIT"  APPLICATION^ 
SUGGESTS  OTHER  DICTAPHONE  USES 


The  Times  “Singit”  is  essentially  a  Dictaphone  recorder 
hooked  into  a  telephone  circuit.* 

The  imaginative  newsman  can  see  other  ^uses  for  this  t)pe 
of  Dictaphone  installation.  For  example: 


liatini  recording  of  what  you  both  said.  Highly 
ful  for  accurate  reporting  of  facts  and  quotes. 


Beallis 


OBITS:  Here,  or  anywhere  when  a  large  number  of 
facts  must  l>e  gut  down  cold,  the  playback  gives  you 
exactly  what  those  facts  are  ...  all  of  them. 


NEW  DICTACORD:  Weight  f.>  lbs.  Con¬ 
tinuous  recording.  Reproduces  and  records 
at  same  time.  Operates  on  any  electrical 
circuit.  Convenient,  easy-to-operate  start- 
stop  mechanisms  and  other  controls.  Price, 
5790  plus  applicable  taxes. 


COLUMNISTS:  Tips  are  recordedjiermanently.  You 
know  where  you  got  the  stuff  if  challenged  later. 


Dictaphone  Coup.,  Dept.  EP12 
420  l.exington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  new  Dictarord. 


How  DETROIT  TIMES  ''SINGIT"'  Works 


Out-of-town  reporter  calls  special  Dictaphone  recorder  number  on 
Times,  which  automatically  starts  recording  mechanism.  Sending- 
s|»eed  about  l.iO  words  jH*r  minute.  Cost  on  trial  story,  $27.15. 
('ompare  60  word-|>er-niintile  maximum  by  telegraph  and  cost  of 
$101.04  by  this  method. 


Nawtpapar. 


SlT««l  Addr 


'Dictaphone**  it  a  refislered  lra<le*mark  of  the  Dictaphone  (^>rporatioo. 
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New  High-Speed 

INTERTYPE  for 

. . .  Extra  Fast 

. . .  Dependable 

. . .  Automatic 
operation 


This  new  High-Speed  machine  retains  many  impor¬ 
tant,  original  mechanical  features  that  have  always 

rendered  the  Intertype'^  capable  of  more  speed  than 

required  by  manual  operation. . .  Among  them  are: 

[1]  One-piece  magazine  escapements. 

[2]  One-section  reed  assembly  with  direct-acting 
reeds. 

[3]  Fast  positive  assembler. 

[4]  Proportional  spacing  of  channel  entrances. 

[5]  Rxtra  large  metal  pot  with  the  new  Partlow 
heat  control. 

[6]  Three -pitch  distributor  screw  that  permits 
very  rapid  distribution  of  matrices. 

[7]  Pedestal  base  and  streamlined  construction 
which  lowers  machine  center  of  gravity,  thus 
minimizing  machine  vibration  and  assuring 
smooth  distribution. 

[8]  Fast,  light-touch  keyboard. 


Also  built  into  this  new  Intertype  High-Speed  ma¬ 
chine  are  new  parts  and  assemblies  located  at  places 
where  wear  and  stress  are  important.  Each  is  engi¬ 
neered  for  durability  and  continuous  performance. 

Of  further  importance  to  Intertype  users  is  the  fact 
that  Intertype  alone  gives  you  the  following  exclu¬ 
sive  advantages: 

Only  Intertype  ofFers  the  High-Speed  machine  in 
one,  two,  three  or  four  magazine  models. 

Only  Intertype  ofFers  the  conversion— right  in  your 
own  plant— of  any  pedestal  base  Model  C  machine 
to  high-speed  operation. 

Only  Intertype  ofFers  Visilite®  magazines  through 
which  matrices  travel  really  fast.  These  magazines 
also  allow  you  to  check  y©ur  matrices  at  a  glance. 

An  Intertype  representative  will  gladly  arrange  a 
demonstration  of  the  new  High-Speed  machine  at 
our  nearest  district  office. . .  See  addresses  below. 


Intertype  Corporation,  Brooklyn  7,  N,  Y.  Chicago  1 0,  III.  lot  Angeles  1 5,  Cal, 
San  franclteo  II,  Cal.  New  Orleans  10,  La.  Boston  10,  Moss. 


For  HIGH-SPEED  Typesetting  .  .  . 

Look  to  Progressive  INTERTYPE 


I 

Equipment  Review  Section 


The  Story  of  Telelypeseller: 
Idea  in  1926,  Marvel  of  1952 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


The  “click,  click”  of  Teletype¬ 
setters  in  newspaper  plants  across 
the  country  provide  growing  evi¬ 
dence  that  publishers  are  turning 
to  automatic  typesetting  as  one 
means  of  meeting  increased  pro¬ 
duction  costs. 

More  than  600  dailies  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  receive  wire  service  news 
reports  on  TTS  circuits  and  will  be 
operating  automatic  typecasting 
machines  by  mid- 1952.  All  of  this 
activity  adds  up  to  the  fact  that 
Teletypesetter  has  “grown  up” — 
and  fast — in  the  past  five  years. 
Linecasting  machine  companies 
have  recognized  the  need  of  high¬ 
speed  composing  machines  to  keep 
pace  with  the  perforated  tape. 

In  Chicago,  the  Teletype  Cor¬ 
poration  is  busily  engaged  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  both  Teletypesetter  and 
Teletype  equipment.  The  latter 
is  taking  up  more  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  than  TTS  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
Teletype’s  production  capacity  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
equipment  for  government  pur¬ 
poses. 

Teletypesetter  Corporation  of¬ 
ficials  are  modest  to  a  fault  when 
it  comes  to  talking  about  the 
number  of  orders  they  have  on 
their  books  for  newspaper  instal¬ 
lations.  They  answer  the  question 
by  stating  that,  at  the  present 
time,  the  firm  is  making  deliver¬ 
ies  in  approximately  six  months 
from  receipt  of  order.  As  of  Jan. 
1.  there  were  approximately  3,000 
TTS  units  in  use. 

The  growing  importance  of 
Teletypesetters  in  composition  for 
newspapers  is  evident  as  produc¬ 
tion  executives  seek  speed,  econo¬ 
my  and  efficiency  in  operation  of 
their  composing  rooms.  TTS  cir¬ 
cuits  are  operating  in  33  states 
for  the  three  major  press  associa¬ 
tions. 

TTS  Not  “New” 

Paradoxically  enough.  Teletype¬ 
setters  are  not  new  in  the  sense 
that  the  invention  has  come  along 
since  the  last  war. 

The  TTS  idea  originated  with 
Walter  W.  Morey  early  in  1926, 
during  a  discussion  he  had  with 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers.  They 
envisioned  the  system  as  a  means 
of  setting  type  by  wire.  Later  the 
two  men  conferred  with  Sterling 
Morton,  Howard  Krum  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Kleinschmidt.  owners  of 
what  was  then  the  Morkrum- 
Kleinschmidt  Corporation,  which 
manufactured  the  bulk  of  the  wire 
transmission  equipment  in  this 
country.  The  firm  agreed  to  de¬ 


velop  the  machines  which  would 
be  needed  for  the  new  system. 

Early  in  1927,  a  version  of  the 
TTSR  Perforator,  based  on  a  six- 
unit  Teletype  perforator  devel¬ 
oped  to  handle  the  Japanese  lan¬ 
guage,  had  been  put  together  and 
was  tried  out  at  the  McCarty 
Typesetting  Co.  The  first  day,  55 
lines  were  set.  The  story:  Lind¬ 
bergh’s  flight  to  Paris. 

First  Demonstratioo  in  *28 

By  1928,  the  TTS  equipment 
was  considered  sufficiently  well 
developed  for  a  preliminary  dem¬ 
onstration  to  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers.  Such  a  demonstration  was 
arranged  by  Mr.  Gannett  in  his 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
building.  The  new  system  created 
an  immediate  sensation — not  only 
among  the  120  publishers  present 
— but  in  the  U.  S.  and  foreign 
press  coverage  which  followed. 

An  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Bulletin  (No. 
3423)  reported  the  event  to 
ANPA  members,  stating,  in  part: 

“Teletypesetter  amazes  mechan¬ 
ical  experts  with  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  and  simplicity  .  .  .  Tele¬ 
graphic  transmission  of  thought 
directly  into  type  on  one  or  many 
typesetting  machines,  in  one  or 
many  offices,  of  one  or  many 
cities,  at  the  amazing  speed  of  8 
lines  per  minute  .  .  .  will  revo¬ 
lutionize  composing  room  pro¬ 
duction  methods.” 

Continued  Testing 

There  followed  several  busy  years 
of  testing  and  refining.  The  entire 
system — perforator,  operating  unit 
and  associated  wine  apparatus — 
was  tried  out  in  .the  Westchester 
County  Newspapers,  a  group  of 
dailies  in  the  suburbs  of  New 
York.  Another  local  operation 
was  started  in  the  old  Evanston 
(III.)  Ne\is-lndex. 

Finally,  in  1932,  the  TTS  ap¬ 
paratus  had  evolved  to  substan¬ 
tially  what  it  is  today  and  was 
placed  on  the  market.  Strangely 
enough,  despite  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry’s  preliminary  enthusiasm, 
actual  acceptance  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  backed  by  cash,  was  slow. 
Eventually,  World  War  II  cut  off 
manufacture  of  the  apparatus  al¬ 
together. 

The  C.  E.  Palmer  newspapers 
of  Southwest  Arkansas  are  well 
into  the  tenth  year  of  operation 
of  their  private  Teletypesetter  cir¬ 
cuit. 

Members  of  SNPA  who  at¬ 
tended  the  convention  in  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.  in  September  1942 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
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Inland  TTS  Users'  Report 


Production  rates  and  competen¬ 
cy  standards  of  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  members  using 
Teletypesetters  were  reported  in 
a  recent  Inland  survey,  which 
showed  that  nearly  28%  of  the 
230  members  replying  are  using 
’fTS. 


Thirty-eight  of  the  64  newspa¬ 
pers  operating  Teletypesetters  are 
getting  better  than  350  lines  an 
hour  in  production;  three  reported 
their  operators  have  reached  over 
500  lines  per  hour.  Breakdown 
of  the  230  replies  by  circulation 
groups  follows: 


Total  number  of  responaea. 


Undar  10W 
119 


Do  not  keep  records  . 

.  10 

Under  300  lines  per  hour  . 

1 

300^9  . 

1 

350^99  . 

S* 

400-449  lines  per  hour  . 

5 

450-499  . 

4 

Over  500  . 

.  2* 

10-20M  Over  23^ 

57  54 

16  17 

I  typeaetting  machinea? 


*lDchide8  one  paper  uaing  9  point  type, 
tlnchidee  one  paper  uaing  7  point  type. 

Ilnchidea  one  paper  uaing  8M  point  type. 

All  other  papera  uae  7''2  or  8  point  type. 

How  many  are  uaing  high  apeed  lineeaating  machinea  with  their  Teletypractters? 

High  apeed  Intertypea .  5  1  2 

Carnet  Linotypea .  8  5  4 

Regular  apeed  machinea .  18  .  ** 

How  many  pluta  with  Teletypeettera  have  ITU  members  punching  tape? 

Have  ITU  tape  punchera .  4  5  7 

How  many  with  Teletypeaetters  enforce  competency  standards  for  p-inching  tape? 

Enforce  300  lines  per  hour .  I  1  0 

350  lines  per  hour .  I  1  1 

375  lines  per  hour  .  2  3  6 

385-390  lines  .  1  0  1 


TOTAL 

230 

64 

16 

4 

6 

20 

9 

6 

3 


Total  with  enforced  rates. 
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Palmer  to  witness  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  Teletypesetter.  It  was 
being  operated  at  that  time  in  the 
plant  of  the  Hot  Springs  Sentinel- 
Record  and  New  Era. 

In  1941  Mr.  Palmer  began  to 
lay  the  ground-work  for  a  Tele¬ 
typesetter  circuit  serving  his  en¬ 
tire  chain  of  papers  from  one 
central  point. 

Teletypesetters  were  installed 
in  the  newspaper  plants  at  Hot 
Springs,  El  Dorado,  Camden, 
Hope  and  Magnolia.  For  the 
next  year  they  were  used  inde¬ 
pendently  in  setting  up  local  copy 
and  wire  news  received  over  the 
standard  telegraph  printers.  After 
this  preliminary  experimental  pe¬ 
riod,  Mr.  Palmer  was  ready  for 
the  big  test.  A  telegraph  circuit 
was  set  up  connecting  all  of  the 
towns  and  on  June  19,  1941, 
news  began  going  out  of  Hot 
Springs  as  the  filing  point.  It  was 
received  in  the  other  offices  in  the 
form  of  perforated  tape. 

The  Palmer  wire  is  unique  in 
other  respects  than  its  mechanical 
innovations.  Being  privately  op¬ 
erated,  it  carries  news  from  both 
the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press,  the  filing  editor  in  Hot 
Springs  culling  the  reports  of  both 
these  services  for  the  cream  of 
news.  It  also  carries  special  fea¬ 
tures  and  syndicated  columns 
from  other  .sources. 

Throughout  the  period  between 
TTS’s  introduction  and  its  com¬ 
mercial  success  after  World  War 
II,  Mr.  Morey’s  faith  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  never  wavered.  During  the 
war,  he  stretched  the  meager  sup¬ 
plies  of  parts  and  equipment  to 
maintain  service.  Due  largely  to 
his  efforts,  not  a  single  TTS  user 


had  to  discontinue  operation.  To¬ 
day,  Mr.  Morey  is  Teletypcsetter 
Corporation’s  West  Coast  agent. 

The  Teletypesetter  Corporation 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Teletype 
Corporation.  The  officers  and 
principal  organization  heads  of 
the  Teletypesetter  Corporation 
are: 

J.  J.  O’Brien,  president;  M.  T. 
Goetz,  vicepresident;  L.  V. 
Krause,  secretary-treasurer;  K.  A. 
Sylvester,  sales  manager;  and  F. 
W.  Traeger,  production  manager. 

Linecasting  Machines  Improved 

Today,  hundreds  of  newspaper 
and  other  publishing  plants  in  the 
U.  S.  and  abroad  are  using  the 
TTS  automatic  operation  to  in¬ 
crease  composing  machine  output 
of  straight  matter  from  50  to 
100%  at  no  increase  in  cost. 
Newspapermen  have  been  aided 
by  having  both  Linotype  and  In¬ 
tertype  machines  automatically 
turning  out  375  or  more  slugs  of 
type  of  newspaper  column  width, 
hour  after  hour. 

Big  city  dailies  have  increased 
production  and  reduced  costs  by 
using  TTS  equipment  for  news, 
features,  classified  ads,  market  re¬ 
ports,  etc.  Smaller  hometown 
newspapers  are  getting  speedier 
production  and  better  organiza¬ 
tion  of  composing  room  opera¬ 
tions  through  use  of  Teletype¬ 
setters. 

Newspaper  groups,  carrying  a 
large  percentage  of  identical  news, 
features  and  editorial  content,  are 
also  using  the  system.  TTS  cir¬ 
cuits  for  wire  service  news  reports 
are  the  latest  development  where 
tape  copy  can  be  edited  in  a  cent- 
( con  tinned  on  page  68) 
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New  Goss  in  Use 
In  Alabama  Plant 

A  $500,000  expansion  program, 
including  the  ^installation  of  a  new 
socage  Goss  Headliner  Press,  has 
been  completed  by  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal. 

Start  of  the  new  press  marked 
the  completion  of  a  program  that 
included  building  of  an  annex,  re¬ 
modelling  of  certain  departments 
in  the  existing  building,  and  shift¬ 
ing  of  other  departments  and 
of  equipment. 

The  new  Headliner  replaces  a 
64-page  Goss  in  use  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  press  has  one  color 
deck  and  three  black  units  that 
can  be  converted  for  color,  mak¬ 
ing  it  capable  of  printing  16  color 
pages  at  one  time. 

The  press  is  mounted  on  a  steel 
superstructure  that  holds  15  rolls 
of  papCT.  It  prints  from  five  rolls 
at  a  time  and  the  other  10  are 


AFTER  EXTENSIVE  MODERNIZING,  begun  early  in  1949,  the 
Ithaca  Journal  (a  Gannett  Newspaper)  opened  its  new  home  recently 
as  .something  of  a  Christmas  present  to  the  college  town  on  Lake 
Cayuga. 


Stereo  Equipment  I 
Improved  for  Color 

"Cleaner,  more  efficient,  and 
greatly  improved”  is  what  the 
Chicago  (III.)  Tribune  .stereo¬ 
typers  think  of  their  new  .setup  for 
making  color  plates. 

New  casting,  routing,  and  mill¬ 
ing  equipment  and  a  new  nickeling 
room,  located  at  the  rtorth  side  of 
the  pressroom,  are  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  new  high  quality  of  the 
paper's  newsprint  color  work. 

In  the  new  room  a  coat  of  ' 
nickel  Is  applied  to  the  color 
plates  to  protect  them  from  wear 
while  on  the  presses.  The  extra 
protection  is  necessary  because 
color  plates  remain  on  the  presses 
during  an  entire  run. 

The  nickeling  process  utilizes 
eight  vats  which  contain  various 
special  solutions  for  cleaning  the 
plates  and  applying  the  hard  nickel 
Nhell. 

A  movable  plate  carrier,  which 
holds  up  to  six  plates  at  a  time. 


held  in  readiness  on  the  reels 
(Kline). 

Papers  are  delivered  from  the 
folder  to  the  mailroom  over  a 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor. 

The  press  is  housed  in  a  new 
two-story  brick  annex.  Its  instal¬ 
lation  was  simultaneous  with  the 
erection  of  the  building,  and  the 
wall  was  built  after  the  machine 
was  set  in  place. 

Factory  specialists  did  all  the 
precision  work,  then  gave  instnic- 
tions  to  Assistant  Publisher  R.  F. 
Hudson.  Jr.,  an  electrical  engineer 
himself,  and  to  Chief  Mechanic 
Robert  Mullins,  in  how  to  keep 
the  machine  in  operation. 

The  new  building,  including  the 
concrete  loading  court,  is  100  by 
150  feet.  It  houses  the  circula¬ 
tion  department,  the  mailing  room, 
and  the  engraving  department. 

The  expansion  also  gave  addi¬ 
tional  room  for  the  Linotype  bat¬ 
tery.  Four  machines  have  been 
quipped  for  Teletypesetter  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  stereotype  furnace,  a  five- 
ton  pot,  wias  replaced  with  two 
Pony  Autopla/tes. 

All  the  floors  are  concrete  ex¬ 
cept  the  pressroom,  which  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  asphalt  tile.  The  ceil¬ 
ings  are  soundproof. 

Visitors  may  see  the  press 
through  a  glass  observation  win¬ 
dow  at  the  entrance  from  the 
main  building  to  the  annex. 

2  Veterans  Retire 

Henry  Smits,  75,  for  53  years 
associate  with  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Daily  Press-Gazette  and 
for  26  years  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  and  Henry  Rothe. 
65,  for  many  years  foreman  of 
the  ad  alley,  have  retired.  Both 
were  employed  by  the  Green  Bay 
Gazette  when  it  was  consolidated 
with  the  Press  in  1915. 


IN  SUCH  PLEASANT  SURROUNDINGS,  the  Ithaca  Journal's 
longtime  general  manager  and  editor,  Harry  G.  Stutz,  finds  that  many 
of  his  publishing  problems  just  softly  melt  away. 


One-Line  Fiiier  Story 
Otten  Twite-Toid  Tate 

Howard  Abendroth.  make-up 
man  in  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  composing  room,  carries 
around  several  one-line  fillers  to 
use  to  justify  columns.  When  the 
forms  come  back  from  the  stereo¬ 
typers,  he  pulls  the  single  line  and 
puts  it  back  in  his  apron. 

A  reader  mailed  a  tearsheet  to 
the  Journal  with  an  arrow  mark¬ 
ing  this  line:  “Corals  are  ani¬ 
mals."  On  the  margin  was  pen¬ 
cilled:  “Aw  Shucks!  We  read  that 
yesterday.” 

Among  his  other  favorites  are 
“Twins  occur  once  in  88  births,” 
“Snakes  always  travel  in  pairs.” 
and  “Female  frogs  don’t  croak.” 


travels  from  vat  to  vat.  dipping  the 
plates  into  the  different  solutions. 

The  plates  are  cleaned  in  the 
first  four  vats.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  vats  contain  the  nickel  solu¬ 
tion  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
1 1 5  degrees  fahrenheit.  Here,  the 
plates  are  submerged  for  four  min¬ 
utes  w'hile  electric  current  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  deposit  the  nickel  evenly 
on  them.  Dipping  the  plates  in  a 
special  rinse  and  then  hot  water 
completes  the  process. 

Three  filtering  tanks  which  clean 
the  nickel  solution  during  the  plat¬ 
ing  operation  is  an  added  feature 
of  the  process. 

“The  whole  new  system  is  a 
great  improvement  and  produces 
excellent  results,”  said  Joe  Mal- 
com,  nickeling  as,sistant. 

In  addition  to  .  the  nickeling 
room,  stereotype  has  acquired  a 
new  pony  autoplate  casting  box, 
which  pr^uces  single  color  plates 
from  mats.  New  electric  pumps 
have  replaced  the  hand-pumping 
e  Ithaca  Journal's  method  on  other  casting  boxes, 
itz,  finds  that  many  Stereotype  also  boasts  three  new 
elt  away.  single  sta-hi  routers  and  two 

double  routers  for  outlining  the 
ATE  Darlv  llAHArC  printing  surface  on  the  color  plates 

r  Ollf  nUIIUI#  and  cleaning  out  the  dead  metal. 

AIiIacI  FaiaIawA  ^  casting  box  for 

VlUCll  tlll|IIUyC  comic  plates  and  a  machine  for 

American  Type  Founders  pre-  milling  pockets  into  double  page 
sented  a  $2,000  check  and  a  com-  plates  used  on  the  Headliner 
memorative  plaque  to  its  oldest  presses  also  have  been  acquired, 
employe,  Ben  Woermann  of  the  “We  get  much  better  results 
Cincinnati  Branch.  The  presenta-  and  can  print  newsprint  color  of 
tion  was  made  by  ATF  President  new  high  quality,”  reported  Steve 
Edward  G.  Williams  at  the  com-  Wencel.  snipervisor,  .stereotype 
panys  general  office  in  Elizabeth,  color  department. 

N.  J.,  and  was  followed  by  a 

luncheon  in  celebration  of  the  an-  A||fl  Ua  KaIiI  1)111011 
niversary  of  Mr.  Woermannn's  llC|JI  UUICIi 

employment  on  Jan.  1,  1890.  G.  W.  Van  Wie,  publisher  of 

He  started  to  work  for  the  217-  the  Blanchard  (Okla.)  News, 
year-old  company  at  the  age  of  found  out  about  the  scarcity  of 
17,  at  the  type  foundry  of  Allison  newspaper  help — the  hard  way. 
and  Smith,  Cincinnati.  This  was  He  recently  enlisted  his  wife 
one  of  the  25  foundries  merged  to  handle  a  press  run.  The  net 
under  the  corporate  title  in  1894.  result?  Two  pages  upside  down! 
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The  history  of  The  F.agle  is  a  typical  American  story. 

Established  eighty  years  ago,  two  years  after  \Vichita  —  at  the 
center  of  .America  —  became  an  incorporated  town.  The  Eagle 
has  grown  with  the  community,  building  so  strong  a  readership 
that  it  can  well  say  “In  W’ichita  The  Eagle  is  more  than  a  family 
newspaper,  it’s  a  family  habit.” 


.Another  typical  .American  habit  is  the  reliance  of  progressive 
newspapers  on  Hoe  presses  for  top-(|uality,  high-speed  production. 


Proud  of  the  national  scope  and  promptness  of  its  news  cov¬ 
erage,  The  Eagle  recognizes  the  vital  importance  of  anticipating 
the  prmluction  requirements  of  its  healthfully  increasing  circu¬ 
lation  and  volume  of  advertising,  .\rrordingly  it  is  augmenting 
its  Hoe  pressroom  equipment  —  by  ordering  a  new’  Hof.  4-unit 
Coi.oR-CoNVKRTiBi  F  Prfss  with  a  double  former,  double  delivery 
folder  —  to  be  fully  prepared  to  serve  a  greater  W'^ichita. 


South  Bend  Trib 
Opens  Warehouse 


ferred  to  the  Brooklyn  plant  of  per  arcnwects. 

Intertype  Corporation  to  get  the  I  r 

benefit  of  thektest  skills  in  flex- 

ibility  of  the  machine.  of  Wnnt  can  be  st^ed 

..  ..  .  -J  u  U  J  u  i^n  it  at  one  Ume.  Loading  docks 

Mr.  Alexander  said  he  had  be-  located  on  the  north  and  south 
come  interest^  m  the  cost-saving  ^  building  with  a  garage 

^ibilrti«  of  ph^o^mposition  ^  ^  railroad  spur 

dunng  me  long  Chicago  cold  which  three  freight  cars  can  be 
type  strike  a  few  years  ago.  accommodated  at  one  time  runs 

New  Metal  Developed  along  the  south  loading  dock. 

He  developed  the  new  compo-  Newsprint  can  be  loaded  directly 
nent  metal  in  conjunction  with  the  into  a  truck  in  the  garage  or 
Wire  Coating  &  Mfg.  Company  of  stored  in  the  warehouM. 
Cleveland,  the  firm’s  president,  An  electric  Clark  lift  truck  is 
Robert  T.  Hendrick,  assisting  in  used  to  unload  the  rolls  of  news- 
the  laboratory  work.  Magnesium,  print  from  the  frei^  cars.  A  car 
although  now  in  short  supply,  was  bridge  enables  the  lift  truck  to  en- 
adopted  as  the  base  metal  for  the  ter  the  freight  car  from  the  load- 
plates  because  it  is  manufactured  ing  dock,  pfck  up  a  roll  of  news- 
from  sea  water  and  its  developers  print,  which  wcaghs  from  1,800 
forecast  an  abundance  once  new  to  2,000  pounds,  and  carry  it  into 
plants  are  put  into  operation.  the  wiarehouse.  Each  freight  car 


The  Hartford  Courant 


“...Evenray  matrix  drier  is  the 
best  constructed  machine  of 
its  kind  on  the  market  today” 


•  With  newspapers  that  know  best,  Alico  Evenray  mat 
drier  is  preferred  over  all  others.  Using  high  shrinkage 
mots,  leading  newspapers  report  reduced  width  of 
paper  roll  while  maintaining  quality.  Final  shrinkages 
up  to  IVs  ii^ch  per  page  have  been  reported. 

•  Pre-shrinking  and  setting  of  mould  depth  is  accomp¬ 
lished  by  a  new  principle  of  infra-red  drying  used  in 
the  Evenray  mat  drier.  Specially  shaped  gold  reflectors 
direct  heat  with  equal  intensity  to  both  sides  of  the  mat, 
resulting  in  sharper  type,  clearer  halftones,  improved 
reproduction  and  all  accomplished  in  less  time. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Standard  Register 
Joins  with  Huebner 

In  October,  William  C.  Huebner 
of  Mamardneck,  N.  Y.,  announced 
at  a  convention  of  the  Printing  In¬ 
dustry  of  America.  Inc.,  that  he 
had  perfected  what  he  calls  “elec¬ 
tronographic  printing.”  He  men¬ 
tioned.  too,  that  Standard  Regis¬ 
ter  Company  of  Dayton,  O.,  was 
actively  interested  in  some  of  his 
patents. 

This  week  oonaes  announcement 
of  the  forming  of  the  Huebner 
Co.,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Ohio  as  a  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Standard  Register,  a 
comparatively  young  company 
(Est.  1912)  that  is  one  of  the  top 
concerns  in  the  business  forms 
industry. 

Officers  of  the  new  corporation 
arc  K.  P.  Morse  of  Dayton, 
president  (also  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  for 
Standiud  Register);  W.  C.  Hueb¬ 
ner,  vicepresident;  and  L.  J.  Ertel 
of  Dayton,  secretary-treasurer. 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Direct¬ 
ors  win  be  M.  A.  Spayd,  Stand¬ 
ard  Register  president;  W.  B. 
Turner,  Dayton  attorney;  George 
Haight,  Chicago  paitent  attorney; 
.Messes.  Morse  and  Huebner. 

The  new  corporation  was 
formed,  said  its  new  president, 
for  the  purpose  of  licensing  and 
developing  patents  originating 
with  Mr.  Huebner.  The  new  com¬ 
pany  already  has  acquired  pat  - 
ents  and  patent  applications  re¬ 
lating  to  the  graphic  arts  and  al¬ 
lied  fields. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Huebner  patents  is 
that  of  printing  by  electrical  force, 
rather  than  pressure  methods  cur¬ 
rently  being  used.  In  modern 
printing  methods,  type  or  printing 
plates  make  contact  with  paper, 
leaving  a  visual  printed  impres¬ 
sion.  The  Huebner  process  elimi¬ 
nates  all  physical  contact,  trans¬ 
fers  matter  to  be  printed  onto  the 
paper  by  use  of  patented  electronic 
devices. 
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William  C.  Huebner 

The  same  basic  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  “electronographic  print¬ 
ing”  can  be  applied  to  various 
other  processes  and  products  in 
graphic  arts.  Present  patents  avail¬ 
able  for  licensing  deal  with  paper 
making,  coating  and  tinting;  paper 
printing;  plastic  <and  textile  print¬ 
ing;  carbon  manufacturing  and  du¬ 
plicating  processes. 

Associating  hinnself  with  the 
graphic  arts  in  1894  (he  was  then 
15),  Mr.  Huebner  released  the 
first  product  of  his  inventive 
genius  in  the  early  1900’5.  This 
product  was  the  photocomposer, 
now  used  internationally.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  been  granted 
approximately  200  United  States 
and  250  foreign  patents  covering 
graphic  arts  inventions. 

He  pioneered  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  color  photo  lithography. 

IPI  in  (harlotte,  N.  (. 

IPI  has  opened  a  new  branch 
office  and  service  station  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.,  to  serve  printers  and 
lithographers  in  the  PiednxHit 
area.  The  new  branch  is  housed 
in  a  handsome  structure  at  1 17 
West  Griffith  Street.  The  interior 
of  nearly  7,000  square  feet  is 
carefully  planned  for  greatest  effi¬ 
ciency  in  ink  making  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  Morris  Wachtel, 
a  veteran  of  25  years  in  the  print¬ 
ing  ink  field,  is  in  charge. 


NEW  PLANT  •MODERNIZATION 
PRODUaiON  LAYOUTS 


A  FEW  OF  OUR 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
OVER  OUR  35  YEARS 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
MilwaukM,  Wis. 

ST.  LOUIS  STAR  TIMES 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklo. 

OUR  MOCMURI  ON  RIOUIST 

MORTON  L  PIREIRA  f  ASSOCIAHS 

ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS 
too  Wait  Monroo  Building,  Chicoeo  3,  llllneio 


HOW  TO  SAVE  MONEY 
ON  TYPE  METAL 
...BY  USING  THE  ^ 

FEDERATED  ^ 

MOR-TIN«  PLAN 


Where  there  is  molten  type  metal,  there 
is  dross.  And  dross  is  a  monster  which 
eats  up  tin  ! 

When  you  lose  tin,  you  have  casting  and 
printing  headaches  .  .  .  you  have  increased 
costs,  decreased  profits. 

Under  the  Federated  MOR-TIN  plan, 
dross  from  Stereotype,  Linotype  or  Intertype, 
Monotype  or  Ludlow  is  replaced 
pound-fur-pound  by  a  high-tin  adjusting  alloy. 
MOR-TIN  metal  restores  the  elements 
lost  in  the  dross  and  maintains 
your  metal  at  its  proper  standard. 

The  cost  of  the  MOR-TIN  plan  is  not  high. 
because  your  dross  carries  the  burden  I 
of  expense.  Ship  Federated  your  dross  . . . 
get  back  MOR-TIN  replacement  metal 
for  a  nominal  conversion  charge. 


If  you  would  like  further  details  on 
the  MOR-TIN  plan,  just  write 
Federated’s  Type  Metal 
Department  for  free  literature 
...  or  ask  your  Federated 
salesman  next  time  he  calls. 


For  type  metals _ for 

SAVALOY,  a  new  stick-type 
flux,  or  SAVEMET, 
the  dry  powder  flux  . . . 
see  Federated  first. 


AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY  ^  ^ 

120  Broadway,  Now  York  5,  N.  Y. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

ANPA  Schedules 
Ad  Color  Forum 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  in  San 
Francisco,  June  9,  10  and  1 1.  were 
discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Steering  Committee.  As  pre¬ 
viously  announced,  the  1952 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
will  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference. 

For  the  first  time  on  the  West 
Coast,  it  is  planned  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  advertising  agency  and 
newspaper  production  men  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  mutual  problems.  Full 
coverage  of  the  ROP  color  prob¬ 
lem  from  both  the  newspaper  and 
agency  viewpoint  is  planned  for 
this  same  session. 

Informative  discussions  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  various  phases 
of  the  Industrial  Relations  por¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  production 
problems  will  occupy  the  two 
Monday  sessions.  June  9.  Princi¬ 
pal  sinkers  will  be  newspaper 
executives  and  emphasis  will  be 
on  material  for  practical  use  in 
both  large  and  small  newspaper 
plants. 

Entire  sessions  will  be  devoted 
to  each  of  the  major  mechanical 
departments,  including  engraving, 
composing,  pressroom,  stereotype, 
and  mailroom.  with  new  and  in¬ 
formative  material  scheduled  for 
each  of  the  sessions.  As  usual 
ample  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
to  present  and  discuss  individual 
mechanical  problems.  Problems 
of  newsprint  handling  and  con¬ 
servation  will  also  be  discussed. 

Reiner  Script  by  ATF 

Reiner  Script,  designed  by  Imre 
Reiner,  internationally  known  ar¬ 
tist  and  typographic  designer,  cut 
by  Typefoundry  Amsterdam, 
Netherlands,  is  now  available  at 
all  American  Type  Founders 
branches.  It  is  fast  in  pace,  has 
an  energetic  irregularity  that 
achieves  a  highly  personal,  hand¬ 
written  effect. 


RKU  AND  GREEN  LIGHTS  on  electrical  board  in  the  Ness  York 
Herald  Tribune  office  control  flow  of  copy.  Chief  Electrician  Clarence 
Lins  explains  its  operation  to  National-Foreign  Editor  Frank  Kelley. 


Door  Prizes  Instead 
OIMealatSNPA 

The  1952  Southern  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  (Western 
Division)  has  been  scheduled  for 
Houston,  Tex.,  Feb.  25-26.  The 
Rice  Hotel  will  be  headquarters. 

Special  group  meetings  will  be 
held  on  Sunday  afternoon  and 
supply  and  equipment  exhibits 
will  be  available  for  inspection 
beginning  on  that  day. 

F.  L.  A.  Gerspach  of  the  Inter¬ 
type  Corporation  is  chairman  of 
the  Supply  Men’s  Committee, 
with  Robert  Knappage  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Type  Metal  Company  serv¬ 
ing  as  vicechairman. 


Deadlines  Flash 
On  Conirol  Board 

The  Nen-  York  Herald  Trihiine 
has  installed  an  electric  copy  con¬ 
trol  board  to  speed  the  flow  of 
copy  for  its  Early  Bird  Edition. 
The  board  has  a  system  of  red 
lights  to  remind  editors  of  dead¬ 
lines  and  green  lights  to  tell  the 
composing  room  when  the  last 
piece  of  departmental  copy  has 
been  cleared. 

The  system  was  set  up  as  part 
of  a  drive  for  “early  copy”  in¬ 
itialed  by  William  E.  Robinson, 
executive  vicepresident.  Clarence 
Lins,  chief  electrician,  constructed 
the  board  in  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
electrical  shop. 

The  board  measures  16  by  26 
inches  and  consists  of  10  copy 
signal  light  units.  It  is  set  up 
by  the  Night  Desk,  through  which 
ail  copy  clears;  and  a  matching 
board  is  set  up  at  the  copy  cutter’s 
desk  in  the  composing  room. 

Each  signal  light  nnit  consists 
of  a  red  and  a  green  bull’s-eye 
so  wired  that  the  Composing 
Room  can  activate  only  the  red; 
and  the  Editorial  Department 
only  the  green.  The  green  is 
dominant  over  the  red  in  that; 
if  the  red  is  on,  the  green  will 
turn  it  off;  and  if  the  green  is 


Elrod 

produces  economically 
leads,  slugs,  rule,  base 
of  the  highest  quality. 

• 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave  Chicago  14 


on.  the  red  cannot  be  illuminated.  . 

Departmental  copy -such  as  f 

Fashion  News-is  assigned  a  sig-  period,  he  supply  and 

nal  light  unit,  with  the  deadline  r^es^tatives  will  do- 


hour  marked.  When  that  hour  ar- 

rives,  the  copy  cutter  turns  on  the  ^  .d'stnbuted  at  all  conference 
red  light,  unless,  of  course,  the  sions. 

green  light  is  showing.  SNPA  territory  of  the 

The  red  light  warns  the  Night  Western  Division  comprises  Tex- 
Desk  that  the  department’s  copy  ^s.  Oklahoma.  Arkansas,  and 
is  late.  After  the  desk  has  sent  I-ouisiana. 

down  the  last  take,  it  turns  on  the  The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
green  to  tell  the  copy  cutter  that  conference  hopes  that  many  repre¬ 


department  is  complete. 


sentatives  from  non-member  pa- 


If  the  Night  Desk  knows  in  ad-  pers  and  from  papers  in  the  East- 
vance  of  the  deadline  that  the  last  ern  Division  will  attend, 
take  has  cleared,  it  turns  on  the  jhe  theme  of  the  1952  Confer- 


green  to  let  the  composing  room  gnee 


“Coordination  of 


know  that  copy  is  out  of  the  way.  Mechanical  Departments.”  As  in 
The  copy  cutter  is  allowed  to  past,  a  major  part  of  each 
pass  over  to  the  City  Edition  any  session  will  be  devoted  to  discus- 
copy  which  comes  down  the  chute  sions  of  problems  of  the  various 
after  the  appropriate  green  light  mechanical  departments  as  well 
has  been  lit.  However,  to  handle  ^  of  jnter-departmental  problems 
legitimate  late  copy,  the  Compos-  3nd  procedures 
ing  Room  must  set  copy  carried 

o  It  with  a  special  request  desp  te  chairman  and  F.  R. 

the  appearance  of  a  green  light.  ^  ...  . 


..B  .xuun.  n.u..  ^  Moffett,  Dallas  Times- 

o  It  with  a  special  request  desp  te  chairman  and  F.  R. 

the  appearance  of  a  green  light.  ^  ^ 

vrat  is  vice-chairman.  Paul  Tan- 
If  aJfAV  (llffApHc  '^cr  of  the  Houston  Post  Ls  chair- 

liaiJvl  JUiwvUJ  oian  of  local  arrangements.  Wal- 

WSnrh  An  Rlailo  ‘cr  Johnson,  Jr.  of  the  SNPA 

ff  lllill  Ull  Dldllv  Chattanooga  Office  is  secretary  of 

Adrian  B.  Kaiser,  who  has  the  conference,  succeeding  C.  W. 
been  a  member  of  the  Toledo  Tabb  and  Mike  Murray,  formerly 
(O.)  Blade  organization  since  of  the  SNPA  Dallas  Office. 


1919,  was  ap-  Topic  leaders  for  the  confer- 

pointed  mechani¬ 
cal  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  news¬ 
paper  on  Jan.  I. 

Mr.  Kaiser  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  late 
Fred  Winch. 

Born  in  New 
Philadelphia,  O., 

Mr.  Kaiser  came 

to  Toledo  as  a  n.  i-sarcy,  L.IIIIC  isocK  ucmotiai. 

boy  and  became 
a  composing  Kaiser 

room  apprentice  when  the  Blade  A||_Yp<IF 
was  located  at  Jefferson  Ave.  and  JQIIIQ 

Superior  St.  In  1943,  after  the  Ray  E.  (Hollister,  veteran  Den 
death  of  Paul  Erler,  Mr.  Kaiser  ver  (Colo.)  Post  stereotyper,  plays 
was  named  foreman  of  the  com-  Santa  Claus  all  year  around  to  un¬ 
posing  room.  Five  years  later  he  derprivileged  children.  At  his 
was  promoted  to  superintendent  home  workshop,  he  turns  out  hun 


Topic  leaders  for  the  confer¬ 
ence  are:  Composing  —  Ernest 
Frazier,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  &  Times;  Machinist — 
Lewis  Boardman,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram;  Pressroom — J.  C. 
McClung.  Dallas  Times-Herald; 
Stereotype — Irvin  B.  Cook,  San 
Antonio  Express  &  News;  Photo- 
Engraving — James  H.  Gibson,  Jr.; 
Houston  Chronicle;  Mailing  —  E. 
B.  Narey.  Little  Rock  Democrat. 


of  the  newspaper’s  day  and  night 
typographical  operations.  Two 


dreds  of  toy  wooden  aniinab 
which  are  distributed  by  Jane 


years  ago  he  directed  remodeling'  Sterling,  Denver  Post  human  rela 
of  the  department.  tions  columnist. 
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In  a  highly  competitive  market,  WOOD  pressroom  and  stereotype 
equipment  forges  steadily  ahead  and,  each  year,  more  and  more  pub¬ 
lishers  choose  it  as  a  matter  of  preference. 


They  choose  it  because  of  its  knotm  mechanical  excellence  and  econ 


omv  of  operation  .  .  .  after  comparing  its  many  exclusive  features 


and  other  advantages  with  all  other 


makes. 


FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 


irOOD  invites  this  comoanson:  Over 


the  years  their  newspaper  machinery 


has  earned  an  outstanding  reputation  for  dependability,  gained  under 


the  stress  of  maintaining  heavy  protluction  schedules  for  some  of 


America  s  foremost  newspapers 


•  letton  Record 

•  ProvIdctM* 
CemjNNiy 


Cowraat  | 

j' 

Dayt»iMi  tMlii 


From  big-city  press  units  to  the  smallest 
piece  of  stereotype  equipment,  WOOD 
products  are  without  a  peer.  Feel  free 
to  ask  for  illustrated  literature  describing 
this  fine  machinery. 


Eberle  Now  Cox 
Production  Chief 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


One  Crew  Keeps 
2  Presses  Running 


As  pressrcx>m  foreman,  Robert  ™  Cox  Newspapers, 

L.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  the  Canton  (O.)  making  his  headquarters  at  the 

Repository,  a  Brush-Moore  news-  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 

paper,  supervises  two  presses  James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  vicepresident 

which  operate  the  same  time  of  the  group,  said  Mr.  Eberle  will 

and  feed  into  the  same  mailroom.  concern^  with  mechanical 

He  has  a  crew  of  10  men  and  two  operations  on  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 

apprentices.  Journal  and  the  Ohio  papers 

Under  his  supervision  Bob  has  the  organization, 

the  old  Goss  straightline  press  Mr.  Eberle,  a  of  Free- 

apd  the  ultra-nKxlem  Goss  Head-  port.  Ill.,  received  the  Bachelor 

Imer  pre^,  installed  last  year.  A  of  Mechanical  Engineering  de- 

pair  of  folders  and  five  of  the  pBHmH  _^H||[^^||P*3i[|[|  groe  at  Marquette  University, 
eight  units  of  the  old  press,  in-  Milwaukee,  in  1937.  After  grad- 

stalled  in  1927,  are  being  used  ra  p^QM  aD  ALLEY  in  the  Haiti-  nation  he  was  employed  by  the 
the  operation.  They  have  a  ca-  Sunpapers’  composing  room,  Milwaukee  Journal  as  mechanical 

pacity  of  40  pages  on  straight  hg  „orks  the  lobster  shift,  engineer  and  assistant  to  the  vic^ 

runs,  80  on  collect  runs  and  a  ^jg  jjg^^  Arthur  Garvin  goes  to  president  and  production  manager. 

36,0TO  copies  per  hour,  jjjj  duties  as  minister  of  the  While  at  the  Journal  he  was 

The  new  Headier  has  seven  Evangelical  United  Brethren  awarded  the  Citation  of  Merit  by 

units,  one  pair  of  folders  (with  Church.  A  former  barnstorming  the  Utnitholders  Council  and  was 

upper  balloon  formers)  and  is  printer,  he  began  his  twice-a-day  twice  elected  to  the  board  of  di- 
gea^  to  a  speed  of  45,000  42-mile  trek  in  1940.  (He  has  rectors  of  the  Journal  Company. 

oopies  per  hour.  It  has  a  capacity  four  colleee-bound  children  and  t  u  t  .  .  '  ■'  — -  -  “T-  V  j 

of  56  pages  on  straight  runs  or  needs  more  than  a  rural  minister’s  ^  ^ 

96  p^  on  collect  runs.  pay).  "ewsp*^^^^  processing  im-  vantages  owr  some  other  marketed 

_  ^  ,  r  .  •  .u  oninery,  many  of  which  other  devices.  They  re  workmg  to  get 

workin®  toeether  turn  out  fin  n®'^PaP«rs  have  adopted,  Mr.  some  “bugs”  out  of  h. 

SSglSr  “5  7(W  iS^id‘r'''This  ished^^apers  alid ’deliver  them  to  exten^vely  Meanwhile,  re,^s  the  Brush- 

Sj?r  one  of  tongest  the  mailroom  at  the  normal  rate  «>"»posBig  room  (^rations,  M^re  Typocycl^  a  curs^ 
SteoSkSthe  wOTld  hfsbeiS  f«r  an  edition  of  56  pages  or  «>lor  <^mtions,  engraving,  mail-  glancereveahan  odd-shaped^at- 

inc  n^»n  ana  line  wwia,  nas  oeen  »  room  and  dispatch  office  functions,  form,  a  few  pulleys,  several  box- 

uB^to  ^ry  finished  news^-  un^r.  He  is  the  author  of  many  articles  like  affaire,  a  couple  of  belts  and 

pers  from  ffic  old  p^  in  the  On  Dec.  9,  the  Headliner  was  ^n  these  subjects.  a  long,  slitted  ^  bar. 

mam  Repository  building  to  the  put  through  its  paces  alone  on  „  .  .  t  .u  r-  •  a  ic  o  m*,. 

mailroom  in  toe  recently  added  a  96-page  collect  run — the  largest  Engi-  .  .  .  j. 

wing.  singl^run  issue  of  the  CanU  Society  of  Milwaukee.  ^andj^tr j«d^  de^ 

The  decision  to  maintain  this  Repository  in  its  136-year  history  cySricS  fon^  wST^rotec- 

novel  setup  was  based  on  toe  — •*  P""*?**  *"  HfidW  IHlbbfir  HOffi  tive  paper  covering,  so  that  a 

speed  and  efficiency  demonstrated  five  hours.  Total  press  run  was  IlCOff  RUUMVI  IIVIC  ^  . 

by  toe  twopress  operation.  71^20.  RumDerf  OH  Dollmt  ^  truck  or  car  with  accuracy. 

For  linsitance,  when  toe  Reposi-  The  Goss  straightline  handles  VII  l/UlllwJ  James  J.  Jackson,  pressroom 

tory  is  56  pages  or  less,  it  is  pub-  tfie  normally  small  Saturday  edi-  Dallas  (Texas)  News  has  foreman;  Lowell  Hoprich,  press 

lished  on  a  stradgtfit  nm  which  lion*  alone.  This  is  done  to  keep  equipped  its  newsprint  roll  dollies  operator,  and  Mairvin  J.  Roberts, 

requires  two  'press  plates  for  each  Jfic  press  in  good  working  condi-  with  homemade  heavy-rubber  circulation  manager,  comprise  the 

page  of  the  paper — or  112  plates,  tion  for  the  two-press  collect  run  hose  bumpers  to  prevent  damage  inventive  mdnds  behind  the  ma- 

3Vhen  the  paper  has  more  than  56  operation  on  heavy  Thursdays  to  the  outside  sheets  of  news-  chine’s  conception.  And  the 

pages,  it  is  published  on  a  collect  and  Fridays.  print  rolls  which  have  been  pride  they  take  in  their  “Holy 

run,  which  requires  only  one  plate  stripped  of  toeir  wrappers,  and  Roller”  is  justified  by  these  facts: 

per  pa^,  but  which  cuts  printing  are  being  delivered  to  the  presses.  First— its  low  cost  of  constiuc- 

speed  in  half.  Now,  even  though  M|p|||a  nfflAfAfl  Occasionally  the  reel  operator  tkm.  The  News  men  f^red  it 

the  speed  of  a  press  is  cut  in  half  l"lvlllv  vlUvIvll  would  acoi^ntally  kick  an  empty  cost  them  less  than  $100  to  build 

on  large  papers,  another  press  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  News-Press  dolly  into  a  loaded  one,  and  the  the  machine, 
prints  toe  same  edition  simulta-  has  ordered  a  new  Miehle  Verti-  resulting  newsprint  damage  on  an  Second — the  machine  can  wrap 

neously.  Thus,  the  two  presses,  cal  press.  average  day  due  to  this  cause  was  newspapers  containing  54  pages. 

_  estimated  at  approximately  40  Third — It  has  been  in  opera- 

^  pounds.  tion  several  moaths — wrapping  pa- 

Elimination  of  this  damage  was  P©rs  at  the  rate  of  800  an  hour, 
accomplished  by  fastening  a  piece 
of  heavy  rubber  air  hose  to  the 
ends  of  each  dolly.  In  order  to 
relieve  the  stiffness  to  permit  easy 
loading  and  yet  maintain  the  stiff¬ 
ness  when  the  empty  dolly  comes 
in  contact  with  the  newsprint  roll, 
holes  were  drilled  into  the  top  of 
the  hose. 
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Julian  I.  Eberle 


WILLIAM  GINSBERG 
ASSOCIATES 


Mid-Atlantic  Parley 
Set  for  Philadelphia 

Members  of  the  PNPA-NJPA 
Mechanical  Committee  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  1952  Mid-At¬ 
lantic  Mechanical  Conference  will 
take  place  March  20,  21  and  22  at 
the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Darrell  Cook,  compositor  on  For  the  third  consecutive  year, 
the  News-Herald  Publicaticms,  Los  toe  program  will  be  cooducted 
Angeles  commAinity  newspapers,  under  toe  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
started  a  crusade  that  resulted  in  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub- 
blood  donations  by  244  persons  Ushers’  Association  and  the  New 
for  Korea.  Jersey  Publitoers  Associatioo. 
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Newspaper  Plants:  331  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 
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SOME  OF  OUR  JOBS: 

N.  Y.  World-TrleKram  &  8un 
The  Oregon  Joornal 
The  Orexonlan 
Wilke*  Barre  Record  k 
Times  Leader 
Akron  Beacon  donmal 
Ptttsbnrah  Poet  Gazette 
Beanmont  BnterpriRc  k  Journal 
It.  Worth  Star-Trleicram 
R1  Paso  Ttnies  k  Herald  Post 


Miami  Herald 
Cleveland  Press 
Dallas  News 
Newark  Star  Ledicer 
Lons  Island  Preas 
Ft.  Worth  Press 
HarrlsboTK  Patriot  k  News 
Worcester  Teletcram  k  Gazette 
New  Britain  Herald 
Lancaster  Newspapers 
Indianapolis  Time* 
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Canton  Repository 
Layout  to  Be  Altered 


The  Canton  (O.)  Repository 
building,  which  has  been  getting 
wrinkles  removed  here  and  there 
during  the  past  few  years,  is  now 
about  to  undergo  a  complete  in¬ 
terior  face-lifting. 

At  a  recent  meeting  with  James 
W.  Thomas,  architect.  Repository 
and  Brush-Moore  heads  agreed  on 
plans  for  a  large-scale  remodeling 
project,  including  the  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  most  second-floor  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  new  arrangement  will  uti¬ 
lize  the  second  floor  of  the  new 
wing  of  the  Repository  which, 
heretofore,  has  been  used  for 
storage  space.  A  wood  block 
floor  has  already  been  installed  in 
this  wing,  which  will  be  occupied 
by  the  composing  room.  Space 
has  also  been  provided  in  the 
wing  for  a  possible  future  engrav¬ 
ing  operation. 


The  Fort  Collins  Coloradoan’s 
press  was  moved  in  19  hours 
without  missing  production  for  a 
single  issue,  Clyde  E.  Moffit, 
publisher,  reports.  The  new  loca¬ 
tion  enabled  composing  room  ex¬ 
pansion. 

The  folder  and  intermediate 
rack  were  moved  as  one  piece, 
lacked  up  and  placed  on  greased 
rails,  the  press  was  moved  over 
an  L-shaped  track  for  a  distance 
of  twice  its  length  by  use  of  a 
winch  truck. 

Precautionary  measures  to  en¬ 
able  printing  at  the  Boulder 
(Colo.)  Camera  plant,  50  miles 
distant,  proved  unnecessary.  A 
new  top  deck  for  the  press  is  be¬ 
ing  added  to  give  the  Speidel 
affiliate  a  24-page  capacity. 


From  the  home  towns  of  America  to  the  battle  zones  of  Korea, 
our  "Flying  Lifeline”  spans  the  Pacific  . . .  precious  pints  of  crit¬ 
ically  needed  whole  blood  and  plasma  are  speeded  to  our  wounded 
combat  forces  via  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service;  then  in  a 
matter  of  hours  ...  in  Fairchild  C-119  Packets  to  the  front  lines. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  top  priority  military  cargoes 
flown  by  the  rugged,  battle-tested  C-119  "Flying  Boxcars,”  the 
mainspring  of  our  mobile  Armed  Forces,  airlifting  everything 
from  medical  supplies  and  tanks,  to  pontoons  and  paratroopers. 
Whatever  is  needed,  wherever  it’s  needed,  Fairchild’s  "Flying 
Boxcars”  can  and  are  delivering  the  goods! 


The  80-year-old  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle  has  ordered  from  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.  a  new  four-unit,  color-con¬ 
vertible  press,  with  a  double  form¬ 
er.  double  delivery  folder.  The 
new  press  augments  Hoe  press¬ 
room  equipment.  The  paper’s  cir¬ 
culation  has  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  50  per  cent  during  the  past 
decade. 


Our  ARMED  FORCES  need  your  BLOOD. 
Contact  your  local  RED  CROSS  TODAY! 


Proofreader  Retires 

Mrs.  Jessie  Dolbow, 


ENGINE  AND  AIRPLANE  CORPORATION 


■1  ENGINE  AND  AIRPLANE  CORPORATION 

Fairchild 


a  veteran 

proofreader  of  the  Wilmington,  |  ■  ' 

Del..  News-Journal  Co.,  retired  : 
recently  after  27  Vi  years  with  the  | 
lournal-Every  Evening  and  its  i 
predecessor,  the  Evening  Journal.  \ 
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Quotes  'n  Comments: — 

"Our  results  from  advertising  have  been  very  satisfactory; 
and  we  consider  your  publication  very  outstanding  and  a 
worth-while  advertising  medium!” 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Elkin,  North  Carolina 

"Good  results  every  time  we  have  used  your  publication," 

NORTH  SHORE  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Shorewood,  Wisconsin 

17,139  LETTERS  MAILED  TO 
A  MAGNIFICENT  'SPECTACLE'  WE 


"About  40  inquiries,  from  which  we  secured  a  man  who 
we  believe  will  meet  our  needs.  Inquiries  included  many 
able  applicants  from  leading  papers.  My  aid  proves  again 
what  I  already  know;  that  Editor  &  Publisher  is  unex¬ 
celled  as  a  medium  for  filling  places  on  newspaper  staffs.” 

EDWIN  B.  WILSON,  Executive  Editor 
BROOKLYN  EAGLE  (New  York) 

2,455  BOX  HOLDERS 
WERE  PROUD  TO  PRESENT 
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We  Need  Performers 

in  the  Following  ''Roles*': - 

EMPLOYERS  Seeking  Help 
MEN  in  Search  of  New  Opportunities 
^  WOMEN  Seeking  New  Careers 

OWNERS  with  Publications  on  the 
Mart 

☆  DEALERS  in  Printing  Equipment 
and  Supplies 

PUBLISHERS  Anxious  to  Dispose  of 
Printing  Equipment 

☆  BUILDERS  of  Circulation  and  Adver¬ 
tising 

. . .  and  ANYONE  with  Anything  of  Interest 
to  Newspapers  and  Allied  Fields. 

Apply  NOW  for  YOUR“  Part” 

in  the  “Play”  of  Success  and  Profit,  to. . . 

Editor  &L  Publisher  classified  dept.  Phone:  BRyant  9-3052 
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Marvel  of  ITS 

continued  from  page  57 


ral  office  and  transmitted  by  wire 
to  all  plants  for  automatic  line 
casting.  Magazines,  book  publish¬ 
ers  and  commercial  printers  like¬ 
wise  are  utilizing  Teletypesetters. 

The  United  Press  started  its 
most  extensive  teletypesetter  wire 
citeuit  Jan.  7  to  newspapers  in 
nine  Middle  Western  states.  The 
circuit  serves  newspapers  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Missouri.  It 
is  the  seventh  Teletypesetter  wire 
to  be  started  for  afternoon  news¬ 
papers  by  the  U.P.  since  last  April. 

Have  Long  Life 
Basically,  TTS  operation  begins 
on  a  high-speed,  typewriter-like 
machine,  on  which  tape  copy  is 
perforated  in  justified  lines.  The 
tape  is  then  fed  into  a  mechanical 
operating  unit  attached  to  the 
linecasting  machine,  which  auto¬ 
matically  casts  the  type. 

Numerous  TTS  installations  are 
now  in  their  second  decade  of 
operation.  The  life  of  a  Tele¬ 
typesetter  keyboard  is  indefinite, 
according  to  TTS  officials,  de¬ 
pending,  of  course,  on  proper 
maintenance.  Some  units  have  al¬ 
ready  been  in  service  for  19  years 
and  are  still  operating  satisfactor¬ 
ily,  TTS  officials  told  E&P. 

Commenting  on  what  special 
changes  are  involved  when  a  TTS 
installation  is  made  on  Linotype’s 
Blue  Streak  Comet  or  Intertype’s 
high-speed  linecasting  machine. 
Teletypesetter  officers  explained: 

Special  Mechanism  Used 
“The  operating  unit  used  on 
Linotype’s  Comet  contains  a  re¬ 
peat  character  delay  mechanism 
which  recognizes  double  charac¬ 
ters,  such  as  double  e,  double  t, 
double  s,  etc.,  and  provides  a  unit 
of  delay  between  the  selection  of 
the  two  characters  in  order  to 
allow  the  matrices  to  satisfactorily 
respond  at  a  speed  of  12  lines  per 
minute. 

“The  operating  unit  also  con¬ 
tains  a  mechanism  for  operation 
of  the  quadder  when  supplied  on 
the  Comet.  It  also  contains  a 
clutch  magnet  which  automatic¬ 
ally  stops  the  unit  when  any  of 
the  electrical  accessories  on  the 
Comet  operate,  such  as  the  dis¬ 
tributor  stop,  tight  line  stop,  as¬ 
sembler  belt  stop,  etc.” 

E&P  was  told  that  the  TTS  op¬ 
erating  unit  for  attachment  to  the 
high-speed  Intertype  machine  for 
operation  at  10  lines  per  minute 
is  the  same  as  that  used  on  stan¬ 
dard  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 
The  unit  does  not  contain  any  of 
the  special  mechanisms  used  on 
the  unit  for  application  to  the 
Blue  Streak  Comet  at  speeds 
higher  than  10  lines  per  minute. 

375  Lines  a  Good  Average 
Asked  about  records  showing 
actual  production  capabilities  of 
Teletypesetter  in  newspaper  com- 


RED  ROOSTERS,  the  newspaper’s  rain  symbol,  adorn  the  exterior 
of  $220,000  plant  into  which  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times 
has  just  moved  after  an  open-house  attended  by  41,000  persons.  The 
building,  constructed  to  keep  out  heat,  dust  and  lateral  light  peculiar 
to  Mest  Texas,  rests  on  a  foundation  which  could  support  eight  more 
floors.  separate  foundation  supports  a  64-page  I’niversal  Goss 
press,  resting  on  precompressed  cork  pads.  No  vibration  is  felt  three 
feet  from  the  press  while  it’s  running  full  speed. 


posing  rooms,  TTS  officials  ex¬ 
plained  they  have  many  such  rec¬ 
ords  in  their  files,  but  they  would 
hesitate  to  publish  such  informa¬ 
tion  without  the  consent  of  the 
newspapers  involved. 

“Production  figures  range  from 
300  lines  per  hour  to  550  lines 
per  hour  over  a  period  of  a  7Vi- 
hour  day,”  they  stated,  “depend¬ 
ing,  of  course,  on  the  volume  of 
copy  and  the  proficiency  of  the 
operators.  A  reasonable  output  to 
be  expected  from  competent  oper¬ 
ators  is  375  lines  per  hour  or 
more.” 

Average  400  Lines 

They  cited  the  Publisher’s  Let¬ 
ter  in  the  June  16,  1947  issue  of 
Time  magazine,  in  which  the 
publisher  mentioned  that  Tele¬ 
typesetter  operators  were  at  that 
time  setting  copy  at  an  average 
rate  of  400  lines  per  hour  with 
less  than  one  error  per  100  lines. 

The  Decatur  (111.)  Herald  and 
Review  have  complete  operational 
records  on  TTS  performance,  dat¬ 
ing  back  more  than  15  years. 
“These  records  cover  perforating, 
linecasting,  maintenance.  and 
comparative  costs  on  a  four-ma¬ 
chine  installation,”  said  TTS  of¬ 
ficials.  “It  is  by  far  the  most  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  its  kind  we  have 
ever  been  privileged  to  see.” 

His  Teletypesetter  has  averaged 
only  $30  a  year  in  maintenance 
cost,  Curtis  M.  Dolph,  Guthrie 
Register-News  publisher,  told  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Association  re¬ 
cently.  Mr.  Dolph,  who  has  been 


using  his  machine  since  1936,  said 
it  is  capable  of  producing  twice 
as  much  type  as  the  average  oper¬ 
ator. 

New  Machine  Suggested 

The  Guthrie  publisher  said  he 
devoted  time  to  learning  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  Teletypeset¬ 
ter  when  it  was  installed,  in  order 
not  to  be  too  dependent  on  his 
employes.  He  believes  that  line¬ 
casting  machines  operated  auto¬ 
matically  suffer  less  wear  and  re¬ 
quire  less  upkeep.  He  advised 
starting  out  with  a  new  compos¬ 
ing  machine  in  perfect  condition. 

In  answer  to  questions,  Mr. 
Dolph  said  he  has  found  that  only 
two  or  three  correction  lines  to 
the  galley  are  necessary.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  had  an  expert  oper¬ 
ator  in  Mrs.  J.  M.  Dolph  Jr.,  who 
punched  tape  many  years  and 
helped  train  new  employes  before 
she  left  the  paper  to  work  for 
United  Press. 

Plastic  Cut  Service 

The  Bfj;?!  L.  Smith  System  of 
Philadelphia  has  opened  a  Fair- 
child  engraving  department  to 
make  plastic  cants  for  weekly 
newspapers,  job  printers,  and  pe¬ 
riodicals.  The  Smith  System  is 
said  to  be  the  first  commercial 
engraving  shop  in  the  country  to 
make  both  metal  and  plastic 
plates  under  the  same  roof.  Scan- 
a-Graver  plastics  are  being  priced 
at  about  one-third  less  than  metal 
engravings. 


Subscription  Plan  on 
Discontinued  Type 

American  Type  Founders  has 
announced  a  plan  which  makes  it 
possible  to  obtain  new  fonts  of 
discontinued  type  faces  and  sizes, 
whenever  subscription  orders 
reach  sufficient  quantity  to  war¬ 
rant  a  production  run. 

ATF  points  out  that,  in  a  mass 
production  plant,  special  fonts  are 
very  expensive  to  make  because 
each  one  must  have  special  han¬ 
dling  throughout.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  plan  for  casting  discontinued 
faces  or  sizes  is  a  cooperative  act 
on  the  part  of  the  foundry.  It 
is  calculated  to  take  care  of  the 
occasional  demand  for  those  faces 
which  are  used  for  special  pur¬ 
poses  where  the  general  demand 
does  not  make  it  feasible  to  manu¬ 
facture  such  types  for  stock. 

ATF  branches  or  salesmen  will 
accept  orders  for  many  discon¬ 
tinued  faces,  such  as  the  large 
sizes  of  Caslon  Oldstyle  No.  471 
and  the  three  sizes  of  Caslon  Old- 
style  No.  472.  Orders  for  fonts 
of  spaces  and  quads  in  odd  sizes, 
including  22  point,  will  also  be 
accepted  under  this  plan. 

Gordon  Elrod  Back 
On  (incy  Enquirer 

After  an  absence  of  23  years, 
Gordon  Elrod,  once  a  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Enquirer  printer,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  that  paper  as  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  or  assistant  to 
Harry  D.  Rindsberg,  production 
manager. 

Mr.  Elrod  served  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  New  Orleans  and  fol¬ 
lowing  service  with  the  Enquirer, 
he  was  production  manager  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post,  associated  with  a 
newspaper  machinery  sales  con¬ 
cern,  and  during  World  War  II, 
on  the  War  Production  Board. 

George  R.  Hauer,  new  foreman 
of  the  Enquirer  stereotype  de¬ 
partment,  had  been  its  assistant 
foreman  since  1937. 

Christie  Retires 

A  dinner  at  the  Sheraton-Bilt- 
more  Hotel  recently  honored 
Charles  R.  Christie,  who  retired 
after  45  years  with  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin — the  last 
eight  as  superintendent  of  the 
composing  room.  The  dinner  was 
sponsored  by  the  Journal-Bulletin 
Chapel  of  the  Typographical 
Union. 

George  Atwood  Dies 

George  H.  Atwood,  widely 
known  New  England  photoengrav¬ 
er  in  newspvaper  shops,  died  Jan. 
3.  He  was  75  years  old.  For  17 
years  he  had  worked  for  the  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald-News;  pre¬ 
viously  he  was  with  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard-Times. 


EVEN  THE  REAR  VIEW  of  the  new  half-million  dollar  plant  of 
the  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee  retains  architectural  charm.  The  three-story 
unit  contains  an  elevator  shaft  in  anticipation  of  building’s  growth. 

This  McClatchy  plant  has  35,000  square  feet  of  working  area.  Audi¬ 
torium  will  seat  120  persons. 
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Public  Right  to  Know 
Is  Key  to  Legislation 

The  right  of  the  people  to  defining  the  term  “public  records” 


know  is  emphasized  in  his  recom¬ 
mendation  that  editors  seek  legis¬ 
lation  granting  access  to  govern¬ 
ment  information,  Harold  L. 
Cross  pointed  out  in  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week. 

An  E  &  P  story  (Dec.  8)  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  law  “which  would  define 
newspapers’  legal  rights  to  inspect 
public  records  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment”  did  not  correctly  define 
his  recommendation.  Dr.  Cross 
said. 

Point  Raised  by  Starzel 

His  corrective  letter  followed  a 
note  from  Robert  U.  Brown,  edi¬ 
tor  of  E  &  P,  in  which  the  latter 
reported  on  a  discussion  with 
Frank  Starzel,  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press,  after  E  &  P 
had  published  its  digest  of  the 
Cross  recommendations. 

Mr.  Brown  wrote: 

“Frank  made  a  point  that  I 
think  is  interesting  and  valid.  He 
said  that  the  legal  right  of  access 
to  government  information  should 
be  granted  to  the  public  at  large 
and  not  just  to  the  press  —  for 
two  reasons: 

“1.  That  a  large  segment  of  the 
public  thinks  the  press  already 
has  too  much  power. 

“2.  A  definition  of  a  right  for  a 
particular  class  means  that  you 
have  to  define  what  the  class  is. 
This  implies  that  Congress  might 
have  the  power  to  decide  who  is 
a  reporter,  and  therefore  put 
newspaper  men  in  the  position  of 
being  licensed  or  o.k.’d  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

“1  thought  you  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  hearing  of  this  point  of 
view.” 

In  General.  That's  the  Law 

Dr.  Cross  replied: 

“Frank  Starzel  is  right,  of 
course,  that  ‘the  legal  right  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  government  information 
should  be  granted  to  the  public  at 
large  and  not  just  to  the  press. 
That  is  why  in  my  letter  to  Robert 
C.  Albrook,  assistant  to  Senator 
Francis  Case,  which  ran  in  the 
ASNE  Bulletin  and  later  in  Editor 
&  Publisher,  I  emphasized  (para¬ 
graph  first)  ‘the  legal  right  in  pub¬ 
lic  or  press  to  inspect’  and  (para¬ 
graph  10)  ‘the  right  of  the  people 
to  know.’ 

“Moreover,  such  in  general  is 
the  law.  Almost  all  the  law  on 
the  subject  relates  by  its  terms  to 
public  inspection,  not  press  inspec¬ 
tion  as  such.  1  know  of  no  statute 
which  declares  a  right  of  inspec¬ 
tion  by  newspapers  as  such  except 
one  in  Pennsylvania  relating  to 
marrbge  license  records  or  of  any 
that  expressly  bars  newspaper  in¬ 
spection  as  such,  though  a  number 
of  statutes  that  do  bar  inspection 
are  aimed  at  newspapers.  Among 
the  hundreds  of  court  decisions 
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and/or  declaring  rights  of  inspec 
tion  thereof  newspapers  have  been 
parties  litigant  in  only  about  two 
dozen.  Among  the  citizens  who 
have  fought  for  access  and  fired 
on  the  barriers  of  precedent,  news¬ 
papers  came  along  last  and  least 
actively. 

“Mr.  Starzel’s  point  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  approach  in  my  report  to  the 
ASNE,  as  indeed  would  have  to 
be  the  case  in  view  of  the  state 
of  the  law.  While  I  have  no  auth¬ 
ority  to  speak  for  the  ,\SNE  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  1  think  that  is  its  general 
point  of  view  because  of  the  law, 
the  reasons  stated  by  Mr.  Starzel 
and  others. 

Exemptions,  Qualifications 

“I  have  emphasized  ‘general’  be¬ 
cause  there  are  exceptions  and 
qualifications  in  this  matter  of 
right  of  access  to  public  records 
and  proceedings.  It  is,  I  think,  as 
important  not  to  claim  too  little 
as  it  is  not  to  claim  too  much.  It 
is  not  the  case  that  the  positions 
of  the  newspaper  and  a  member 
of  the  general  publie  are  always 
identical,  that  there  are  no  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  newspapers  have 
an  enforcible  right  of  inspection 
where  the  general  public,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  citizen  or  taxpayer,  would  1 
not.  I 

“For  examples: 

“1.  There  is  a  quite  general  rule  | 
that  however  ‘public’  a  record 
may  be,  the  courts  will  not  issue 
process  to  force  it  open  to  the  in¬ 
spection  of  one  who  does  not 
prove  a  legitimate  purpose  and  a 
special  interest.  Courts  commonly 
hold  that  the  news  function  cre¬ 
ates  such  purpose  and  interest,  by 
reason  whereof  newspapers  do  not 
have  to  litigate  issues  of  fact 
which  the  ordinary  member  of  the 
public  does  have  to  litigate  and 
sometimes  loses.  Result:  newspa¬ 
pers  win  where  the  citizen  would 
have  lost. 

“2.  In  many  states,  including 
for  examples  Michigan,  Maine 
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and  others,  the  attorney  general 
alone  may  sue  to  force  access 
where  the  relator  citizen  has  no 
special  interest  peculiar  to  him. 
Thus,  for  the  reason  above  stated, 
the  newspaper  may  litigate.  The 
ordinary  citizen,  without  such  in¬ 
terest  can  not;  he  must  persuade 
the  attorney  general  to  sue,  and, 
if  the  attorney  general  will  not, 
that  is  the  end  of  it,  for  the  courts 
will  not  coerce  the  exercise  of  offi¬ 
cial  discretion. 

Press  in  Superior  Position 
“3.  There  are  circumstances  in 
which  records  and  proceedings  are 
open  to  insp^tion  for  the  very 
reason  that  widespread  publicity  is 
thought  desirable  as  a  means' to  an 
end.  Here  the  position  of  the  press 
and  radio  is  obviously  superior  to 
that  of  the  ordinary  member  of 
the  public.  I  could  list  a  number 
of  examples  of  this.  One  very  im¬ 
portant  one  is  attendance  at  crimi¬ 
nal  trials  and  other  trials  which 
are  required  by  law  to  be  public. 
As  one  court  has  put  it  ‘two  or 
three  newspaper  reporters’  and  the 
resulting  ‘presenting  to  the  general 
public  through  the  daily  press’ 
would  ‘tend  more  to  constitute  a 
public  trial  than  a  house  full  of 
idlers  and  courthouse  loungers,’ 
i.e.,  the  general  public.  Another 
has  included  the  press  among 
those  with  the  right  to  attend  as 
distinguished  from  the  ‘general 
public’  which  may  be  admitted  or 
e.xcluded  in  the  exercise  of  judicial 
discretion.  Some  statutes  provide 
for  exclusion  of  all  not  having  ‘a 


direct  interest’  in  the  case,  and  I 
have  authorities  holding  that 
newspapers  have  that. 

“4.  Courts  sometimes  deny  in¬ 
spection  for  fear  that  if  one  citi¬ 
zen.  animated  perhaps  by  curios¬ 
ity.  gets  inspection,  the  whole 
town  will  want  the  same  with  re¬ 
sulting  swamping  of  the  records 
office.  This  may  be  silly,  but  it 
happens.  A  newspaper  inspection 
disarms  the  fear  on  both  courts. 

“5.  Thgre  is  a  growing  tendency 
for  courts  to  hold  that  freedom  of 
the  press  does  include  the  right,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  to  get  infor¬ 
mation  from  public  records.  Thus, 
I  hold  that  the  phrase  ♦  ♦  •  car¬ 
ried  with  it  not  only  the  right  to 
print,  publish  and  circulate  the 
news  of  the  day,  but  also  the  right 
to  gather  news  from  all  legitimate 
sources.  (The  records  involved 
were  ‘reporters  slips’  at  police 
headquarters;  the  winner  was  a 
newspaper;  I’ll  bet  Joe  Doakes 
would  have  lost.) 

“1  have  made  all  this  plain,  i 
hope,  in  my  report  to  the  ASNE. 
I  have  set  it  down  here  in  high 
spots,  shorn  of  detail  and  citation 
of  authorities,  because,  feeling 
deeply  on  the  subject,  I  hope  that 
newspapers,  in  their  natural  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  interests  of 
the  ‘public  at  large’  and  their  de¬ 
sire  to  align  themselves  therewith, 
will  not  unwittingly  retreat  from 
hard-won  outposts  or  otherwise 
talk  themselves  out  of  court.  Let’s 
not  claim  too  much  and  let’s  not 
claim  too  little.” 
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Bermuda  Report 

continued  from  page  10 


of  the  article  appearing  in  the 
Royal  Gazette;  that  at  the  time 
of  the  broadcast  he  had  not  been 
fully  aware  of  the  implications  in¬ 
volved  or  that  the  order  of  the 
House  related  specifically  to  broad¬ 
casting  of  the  debate.  He  said 
that  he  deeply  regretted  the  inci¬ 
dent  and  the  fact  that  his  company 
had  not  complied  with  the  orders 
of  the  House,  and  offered  his 
apologies. 

Deliberate  Challenge 

From  these  two  interviews  it  is 
quite  clear  that  at  least  as  far  as 
the  Royal  Gazette  is  concerned 
the  decision  to  publish  the  debate 
arose  through  no  misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  was  taken  with  the  de¬ 
liberate  intent  of  challenging  the 
authority  of  the  House  to  control 
the  publication  of  its  debates. 

The  House  having  made  a  defi¬ 
nite  order  prohibiting  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  debate  then  an  inten¬ 
tional  disobedience  to  such  order 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  with  an  intention  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  authority  of  the  House, 
in  the  opinion  of  Your  Commit¬ 
tee,  can  only  be  regarded  as  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  House. 

An  examination  of  May’s  Par¬ 
liamentary  Practice  discloses  a 
wealth  of  precedent  which  makes 
it  clear  beyond  possible  doubt  that 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  at 
Westminster  have  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  publication  of  their  de¬ 
bates  and  that  they  may  permit  or 
withhold  such  publication  entirely 
in  their  discretion.  The  fact  that 
both  Houses  have  now  over  a  long 
period  tacitly  permitted  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  their  debates  does  not  ab¬ 
rogate  their  right  to  prevent  it. 

Small  Distinction 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Your  Committee,  that  this 
right  of  control  of  publication  of 
debates  similarly  belongs  to  both 
Houses  of  the  Bermuda  legisla¬ 
ture,  though  at  the  moment  there 
appears  to  be  no  means  of  en¬ 
forcing  the  right. 

At  Westminster  it  is  true  that 
this  control  of  publication  has 
latterly  only  been  exercised  in 
respect  of  a  debate  held  in  secret 
session,  but  your  committee  is  able 
to  make  small  distinction  in  prac¬ 
tice  between  publication  of  the 
details  of  a  debate  held  in  secret 
session  and  the  publication  in  this 
instance  against  the  order  of  the 
House.  For  in  both  cases  it  is  the 
authority  of  the  House  to  control 
the  publication  of  its  debates 
which  is  challenged. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  details  of  a  debate 
in  secret  session  at  Westminster 
wonld  be  visited  with  severe  pen¬ 
alties  by  the  House  of  Commons 
or  House  of  Lords,  nor  does  your 
Committee  believe  that  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  such  action  could  be 
seriously  argued. 

If  the  position  is  analyzed,  the 


reasons  for  the  holding  of  a 
secret  session  and  for  the  decision 
of  the  House  in  this  instance 
will  be  seen  to  be  based  upon 
the  stme  ground,  that  is  to  say, 
that  it  would  be  against  the  public 
interest  that  there  should  be  wide¬ 
spread  dissemination  of  the  debate 
by  means  of  the  press  and  radio. 
This  was  the  ground  upon  which 
the  House  made  its  order  on  the 
14th  of  December,  and  in  Your 
Committee’s  opinion  the  position 
taken  by  the  ^itor  of  the  Royal 
Gazette  is  tantamount  to  saying 
that  as  far  as  his  paper  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  is  he,  and  not  the  House, 
who  should  be  the  arbiter  of  what 
is  in  the  public  interest. 

Any  arguments  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  addressed  to  the  fact  that  the 
House  took  this  decision  by  a 
bare  majority  or  that  the  House 
was  thin  at  the  time  or  that  in 
the  event  the  publication  of  the 
debate  did  no  public  harm  are 
completely  beside  the  point.  The 
House  takes  decision  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  members  present  for 
the  time  being,  and  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  commission 
of  an  act  which  is  wrongful  is 
not  excused  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  event,  through  fortuitous  cir¬ 
cumstances,  no  harm  was  caused. 

Colony’s  Powers  Limited 

In  the  first  exploratory  meet¬ 
ing  held  by  your  committee  the 
Solicitor  General  was  asked  to 
advise  on  the  powers  of  the  House 
in  regard  to  matters  of  privilege 
and  the  punishment  of  contempt. 
The  House  of  Commons  has  very 
wide  powers  in  matters  of  privi¬ 
lege  and  has  the  right  to  punish 
offenders  by  either  fine  or  impri¬ 
sonment,  to  compel  their  attend¬ 
ance  before  the  bar  of  the  House 
or  before  committees,  as  well  as 
having  wide  powers  over  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  its  own  members.  Your 
Committee  learns,  however,  with 
surprise,  that  following  the  ruling 
of  several  Privy  Council  cases 
which  are,  of  course,  binding  on 
the  courts  of  these  Islands,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Colonial  Parliaments 
have  none  of  the  penal  powers 
which  by  custom  and  usage  at¬ 
tach  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  House  of  Lords  as  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  House  of  Assembly 
has  no  power  to  punish  for  con¬ 
tempt  or  breach  of  privilege,  has 
no  power  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  persons  before  it  or  its  com¬ 
mittees,  and  indeed  has  only  a 
limited  power  in  the  discipline  of 
its  own  members,  which  would  be 
restricted  to  a  breach  of  privilege 
or  decorum  taking  place  in  the 
face  of  the  House,  and  which 
would  allow  the  House  to  cause 
the  removal  of  the  person  offend¬ 
ing  and  to  keep  him  excluded. 

Anomaly  of  First  Order 
Neither  House  could,  however, 
punish  for  a  breach  of  privilege 
or  a  contempt  committed  out¬ 
side  the  House  irrespective  of  the 
depth  of  viciousness  or  scurrility 
to  which  such  contempt  might  de¬ 
scend,  and  irrespective  also  of  the 


amount  of  damage  which  any 
such  contempt  might  cause  the 
public  welfare.  The  House,  of 
course,  has  the  power,  as  does 
any  householder,  of  preventing 
the  entry  of  persons  to  its  own 
premises.  In  addition  to  this 
there  are  one  or  two  provisions  in 
the  Criminal  Code  which  are  not 
material  to  the  matter  of  privi¬ 
lege  or  contempt.  This  position 
appears  to  your  committee  to  be 
an  anomaly  of  the  first  order  that 
Parliament,  which  is  in  effect  the 
highest  authority  in  the  land, 
should  thus  have  no  power  to 
protect  itself. 

The  Solicitor  General  has  fur¬ 
nished  a  written  opinion  on  this 
matter  which  is  attached  as  an 
annex  to  this  report  and  which 
will  no  doubt  be  read  with  in¬ 
terest. 

Joint  Committee  Proposed 

It  is  clear  that  Parliament  might 
by  legislation  arrogate  to  itself 
any  powers  which  it  saw  fit  for 
its  protection  and  it  appears  highly 
desirable  to  your  committee  that 
an  examination  of  this  problem 
should  be  had  with  a  view  to  the 
passage  of  legislation  correcting 
the  defect.  It  would  seem  appro¬ 
priate,  however,  that  in  this  exami¬ 
nation  the  Legislative  Council 
should  be  asked  to  join,  and  your 
committee  accordingly  recom¬ 
mends  that  a  joint  select  commit¬ 
tee  be  appointed  to  examine  the 
problem  and  report  to  the  Houses 
on  the  matter. 

Your  committee  also  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  further  banning 
of  the  Royal  Gazette  represen¬ 
tative  from  the  precincts  of  the 
House  should  be  discontinued,  as 
this  does  not  appear  to  your  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  a  punishment  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  offense. 

Lastly,  your  committee  wishes 
to  place  on  record  that  in  its 
opinion  the  prohibition  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  debate  which  has 
taken  place  in  open  session  is  an 
undesirable  procedure  and  should 
be  used  only  in  a  matter  of  great 
importance  and  as  a  last  resort. 
It  could  be  avoided  by  the  recog¬ 
nition  to  a  higher  degree  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  that  when  in 
debate  they  are  speaking  in  public, 
nevertheless  your  committee  great¬ 
ly  deprecates  the  action  of  the 
Royal  Gazette,  which  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  your  committee  was  highly 
discourteous  to  the  House,  was  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  motives  which  the 
House  expressed  in  taking  the  de¬ 
cision  as  being  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  and  cannot,  for  the  reasons 
put  forward  by  the  person  respon¬ 
sible,  be  overlooked  or  condoned. 

Dated  3rd  January,  1952. 

■ 

Raises  Ad  Rates 

Chicago  —  Announcing  an  in¬ 
crease  in  its  general  advertising 
rates,  effective  Feb.  1,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Defender.  Negro  weekly 
newspaper,  has  appointed  Associ¬ 
ated  Publishers,  Inc.,  New  York, 
as  general  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  in  all  areas  East  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 


New  Photo  Lobr 
Quiet  Newsroom 
In  Salt  Lake  City 

Salt  Lake  Cmr — ^First  phase  of 
a  plant  expansion  and  remodeling 
program  has  been  completed  by  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune-Telegram  with 
the  construction  of  a  new  photo 
laboratory  and  the  renovation  of 
the  newsroom. 

The  compact  (1400  square  feet) 
new  laboratory  and  studio  have 
been  designed  to  permit  a  10-man 
developing  and  photographing  staff 
to  put  out  200  inside  prints  plus 
regular  news  photos  per  day. 

It  also  includes  a  Wirephoto  de¬ 
veloping  room  plus  complete  color 
processing  and  photographing  fa¬ 
cilities  including  developing,  nega¬ 
tive  separation,  positive  plate  mak¬ 
ing,  dye  transfers,  etc. 

The  entire  lab  has  automat¬ 
ically  controlled  air  condition¬ 
ing  and  water  temperature  and 
delivery. 

The  new  lab  has  been  housed 
adjacent  to  the  newsroom  in  space 
reclaimed  through  the  removal  of 
unnecessary  partitions  and  more 
effective  utilization  of  waste  hall 
space. 

The  newsroom  proper  has  been 
rendered  shadowless  by  installation 
of  8-foot  slim-line  continuous 
fluorescent  lighting  which  has 
stepped  up  average  illurhination 
from  25  foot  candles  to  70  foot 
candles. 

This  makes  every  available  foot 
of  editorial  floor  space  for  desks 
and  will  permit  a  25%  expansion 
of  the  news  department  without 
crowding. 

Noise  in  the  newsroom  has  been 
cut  75%  by  covering  the  ceiling 
with  one-half  inch  perforated  ac¬ 
oustical  squares.  According  to 
Earl  D.  Johnson,  building  mana¬ 
ger,  the  one-half  inch  thickness 
proved  more  effective  than  thicker 
material  in  absorbing  typewriter 
and  teletype  racket. 

■ 

4  Promotions  Made 
On  Arkansas  Gazette 

Little  Rock — Four  staff  changes 
in  the  news  department  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  were  made  Jan. 
1  by  Executive  Editor  Harry  S 
Ashmore. 

Carroll  B.  McGaughey  Jr.  man¬ 
aging  editor  since  November  1950, 
has  been  appointed  associate  edi¬ 
tor.  Mr.  McGaughy,  a  member  of 
the  Gazette  staff  since  1947,  served 
as  state  editor  before  moving  into 
the  managing  editor’s  post. 

A.  R.  Nelson,  news  editor  since 
1948,  became  managing  editor. 

Sam  G.  Harris,  city  editor  since 
1948,  became  political  reporter  for 
the  Gazette,  with  particular  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  statehouse  cover¬ 
age  and  the  1952  political  cam¬ 
paigns. 

He  was  succeeded  as  city  editor 
by  William  T.  Shelton,  who  has 
served  as  his  assistant. 
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What  Our  Readers  Soy 

continued  from  page  4 

might  have  to  pursuing  any  kind 
of  impractical,  overacademic 
study  of  languages.  But  there 
are  easy,  interesting,  practical 
approach^  that  can  be  followed. 
Any  well-educated  person  should 
study  one  or  more  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  Why  shouldn’t  a  journal¬ 
ist?  Language  is  the  key  to  in¬ 
telligent  liberal  arts  pursuits.  If 
one  is  reporting  in  Rome,  he  had 
better  know  the  language  and  the 
mores  of  the  Romans  as  did  some 
of  the  world’s  greatest  reporters, 
including  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
Great  reporters  like  the  late 
“Red”  Knickerbocker  have  landed 
many  a  big  scoop  on  international 
affairs  because  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  tongues  of  the  principal 
subjects  in  the  story.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  some  foreign  tongues  will 
lend  profundity  to  the  writing  of 
even  a  country  reporter  or  editor. 
The  earthy  Mark  Twain  reflected 
this  in  his  Innocents  Abroad  and 
he  got  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  the 
play  and  the  concept. 

Leon  H.  Durst, 

Lt.  Colonel, 

PIO,  Hqrs.,  Second  .Army, 
Fort  Meade,  Md. 

Favors  Language  Study 

To  THE  Editor:  In  my  rather 
extensive  experience  as  a  reporter, 
sports  writer,  city  editor  and  now 
in  sales  work,  I  have  found  my 
early  studies  of  foreign  languages, 
particularly  German  and  Latin, 
very  valuable  in  three  ways: 

First,  because  they  gave  me  a 
much  better  unnderstanding  of  let¬ 
ter  combinations  frequently  oc¬ 
curring  in  various  names  .  •  .  when 
the  “ei”  or  the  “ie”  is  correct  in 
such  German  names  as  "Schnei¬ 
der”  or  “Diethelm,”  and  how  to 
pronounce  them. 

Second,  a  better  grasp  of  the 
meanings  of  words,  stemming 
from  their  roots  in  various  lan¬ 
guages.  Correct  use  of  words  is  of 
course  fundamental  in  news  writ¬ 
ing. 

Third,  for  the  better  impression 
one  makes  on  the  persons  being 
interviewed  or  solicited,  when  you 
have  no  trouble  identifying  and 
correctly  spelling  their  names. 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  fa¬ 
voring  study  of  foreign  languages 
as  a  prelude  to  journalistic  careers, 
1  go  along  100%  with  George 
Kelley  of  Youngstown. 

Ralph  L.  Sisson, 
2570  Bittersweet  Dr., 
Toledo  14,  Ohio. 

For  Clarification 

To  THE  Editor:  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  my  letter 
in  the  Dec.  29  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  in  which  the  next  to 
last  paragraph  is  seriously  garbled. 
Several  words  (italicized  below) 
are  omitted,  distorting  the  para¬ 
graph’s  sense. 

The  paragraph  should  read: 

“Mr.  Kelley  is  unfair  in  criti¬ 


cizing  these  men  who  ask  for 
well-defined  proof  of  the  benefits 
of  foreign  language  study,  while 
he  states  the  intangible  values  of 
listening  to  fine  music  or  looking 
at  fine  art.  Music  and  art  are  to 
be  enjoyed  at  leisure.  Studying 
foreign  languages  must  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  courses  more 
valuable  to  a  student  of  journal¬ 
ism.” 

Morton  A.  Reichek, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

■ 

Court  Test  Scheduled 
On  Press  Parking  Zones 

Denver — A  court  fight  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  city  has 
power  to  set  aside  press  zone 
parking  spaces  will  begin  in  county 
court  here  Jan.  25. 

Three  Denver  radio  stations 
have  entered  the  case  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  former  assistant  city 
attorney,  Ed  Conly,  who  claims 
the  city  has  no  power  to  designate 
a  portion  of  its  property  for  pri¬ 
vate  use. 

Mr.  Conly  fought  unsuccessfully 
to  avoid  paying  a  $3  fine  for  park¬ 
ing  in  a  KOA  press  car  zone,  and 
then  appealed  the  decision  to 
county  court. 

Representatives  of  the  radio 
stations  contended  that  the  park¬ 
ing  zones  were  necessary  to  them 
in  obtaining  and  disseminating 
news.  They  also  pointed  out  that 
the  stations  were  important  in 
civil  defense  operations. 

■ 

Walkie-Talkie  For 
Wiime's  Welcome 

The  New  York  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican  used  a  two-way  walkie-talkie 
communications  setup  for  two  re¬ 
porters  covering  the  arrival  of 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill 
in  New  York  Jan.  5. 

Small  portable  two-way  radio 
sets  carried  by  Reporters  Harry 
Manis  and  Marvin  Sleeper,  operat¬ 
ing  from  separate  tugs  that  went 
down  the  hay  to  meet  the  Queen 
Mary,  enabled  them  to  give  on- 
the-scene  details  of  the  running  | 
story  instantly  to  the  city  desk  j 
and  to  rewrite  men. 

■  I 

Admiral  Again 
Sponsors  Sports 

Chicago  —  Admiral  Corpor¬ 
ation,  radio-television  manufac¬ 
turer,  has  purchased  exclusive 
broadcast  rights  to  the  Chicago 
finals  of  the  Golden  Gloves  box¬ 
ing  tournament  March  7,  and  to 
the  All-Star  football  game  to  be 
played  here  on  August  15,  from 
Chicago  Tribune  Charities,  Inc. 

■ 

ARF  Boasts  105 
Subscribers 

The  reconstituted  Advertising 
Research  Foundation,  New  York 
City,  now  has  105  participating 
subscribers,  an  increase  of  74 
since  late  last  September.  When 
the  first  meeting  of  subscribers 
was  held  Dec.  3,  88  advertisers, 
agencies  and  media  had  joined. 


“OH,  DR.  CRANE” 

Readers  exclaim,  feel  so  much  more  confidence  in 
your  column  because  you  are  a  happily  married  man  and 
father  of  5  children.  Your  advice  rings  true!” — So  meet 
Dr.  Crane  and  his  big  family: 


The  Worry  Clinic 


“Worry  Clinic”  was  designed 
for  newsprint  shortages.  It  at¬ 
tracts  all  readers  by  covering  the 
5  basic  human  interests  each 
week: 

Mon. — Love  Problem 
Tues. — Child  Rearing 
Wed. — Marriage  Case 
Thurs. — Nervous  His 
Fri. — Business  Strategy 
Sat. — Personality  Case 

It’s  authoritative  for  Dr. 
Crane  has  both  an  M.D.  and  a 
Ph.  D.  earned  at  Yale  and  North¬ 
western.  Your  readers  prefer 
top  scientists. 

It’s  economical,  for  it  includes 
5  fields  of  reader  interest  in  this 
one  comprehensive  feature.  That 
frees  space  for  more  local  news. 

Dr.  Crane  rates  tops  on  polls: 


FIRST  among  women  readers 
of  the  Akron  BEACON  JOUR¬ 
NAL.  Ditto  on  the  Scripps- 
Howard  poll. 

FIRST  among  both  men  and 
women  on  the  Moline  DIS¬ 
PATCH  poll. 

Dr.  Crane  uses  actual  patients, 
not  letters  from  readers.  And 
he  offers  practical  solutions. 

Laymen  devour  his  advice. 
But  so  do  doctors  and  business 
leaders. 

Over  1,500  clergy  write  Dr. 
Crane  each  year  for  specific  help 
in  solving  parishioners’  problems. 
They  use  his  Marriage  Bulletins. 

Dr.  Crane  helps  stop  divorces. 
He  teaches  a  Bible  class,  too.  So 
launch  his  “W'ORRY  CLINIC” 
at  once! 


HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

520  N.  Michigan  Chicago  11 
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tribution  of  anything  they  say.”  "We  subscribe  to  the  aims  of  been  followed  for  many  years  by 
What  this  means,  of  course,  in  American  journalistic  leaders  who  our  own  Government  in  connec- 
practice,  is  that  the  American  pub-  have  been  working  toward  a  freer  tion  with  tariff  concessions  and 


question  of  whether  the  Tass 
A^ncy  representatives  dre  “tena  AmeVic^n  corr^ndenis“"b’^au^ 


lie  officials  are  sometimes  involun¬ 
tarily  restrained  and  limited  in 
what  they  can  say  to  trustworthy 


of  the  pre«„ce  of  Ta,t  «p.eseota 
tives  in  their  news  conferences. 


whether  the  representatives  of  any 
other  governmental  agencies  are 
“bona  fide”  correspondents,  is  one 
of  fact.  We  have  no  evidence  that 
any  investigation  was  conducted 


exchange  of  information  among  trade  advantages  to  other  coun- 
the  peoples  and  countries  of  the  tries.  Landing  rights  for  aviation 
world.”  are  often  granted  on  a  reciprocal 

But  have  American  journalistic  basis.  Cable  and  radio  stations 
leaders  been  in  the  habit  of  ap-  and  other  communication  facilities 
proving  government-distorted  and  are  permitted  on  a  basis  of  re- 
The  free  flow  of  information  to  government-controlled  newspapers,  ciprocity  between  the  United 
the  American  press  is  thus  at  times  and  government-controlled  news  States  and  other  countries, 
impeded.  agencies?  Since  when  has  this  be-  It  is  not  a  “token  gesture” 

Officials  in  the  executive  branch  come  the  aim  of  American  jour-  which  was  undertaken  just  three 


Government  in  their  news  nalistic  leaders,  and  in  what  par-  weeks  ago  by  the  Government  of 

«nrvnHf>ntc  .r,r  oc  Conferences  usually  feel  obligated  ticular  documents  can  we  find  any  Great  Britain  in  closing  the  Soviet 

sponuenis  were  quauneu.  or,  as  has  h<>/»n 


the  new  rules  say,  whether  they 


to  admit  anyone  who  has  been 
given  admission  by  the  Congres- 


approval  by  American  journalistic  Monitoring  Service  in  London.  It 


correspondents  of  Galleries 


repute  in  their  profession. 

7.  The  chief  of  the  Tass  Agency 
is  reported  to  be  an  airplane  en¬ 
gineer.  The  question  of  whether 
he  is  or  is  not  a  “bona  fide”  corre¬ 
spondent  is  one  for  the  Standing 
Committee  to  determine.  It  is 


Rules  on  Press  Agents 
9.  It  is  a  fact  that  Americans 
who  are  “bona  fide  newspapermen 
of  repute  in  their  profession,”  but 
who  arf  also  employed  by  business 
interests,  are  excluded  from  the 


was  recognized  that  other  moni¬ 
toring  services  of  a  commercial 
nature  were  available  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  press,  but  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  announced  that,  inasmuch  as 

encies  in  the  oneration  of  the  three  ’'eciprocal  privileges  had  not  been 
P  fc!  n  iw •  w  V-  given  the  British  Government  to 


leaders  of  that  concept  of  a  con 
trolled  press  which  is  now  held 
by  the  Soviet  Government? 
Inconsistencies  Noted 
10.  There  are  certain  inconsist- 


reported  that  most  of  the  copy  Gongressional  Press  Galleries. 

Tass  sends  from  the  United  States  There  is  no  question  about  the 
to  Soviet  Russia  is  not  published  'V'sdom  of  the  rules  concerning 
in  any  newspapers  there,  but  is  agents.  These  rules  have 


Press  Galleries  in  Washington 
the  Newspaper  Gallery,  the  Radio 
Gallery  and  the  Periodical  Press 
Gallery — all  of  which  galleries  de¬ 
rive  their  authority  from  Con¬ 
gress.  Thus  the  Periodical  Press 


intended  for  and  is  used  primarily  PJ^^vailed  ^er  since  a  niember  of  Gallery  and  the  Radio  Gallery 


monitor  broadcasts  in  Moscow, 
there  would  be  no  further  moni¬ 
toring  permitted  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment  in  London. 

Eligibility  Machinery  Desired 
13.  The  Standing  Committee  of 


by  various  departments  and  bu-  the  Press  Galleries  was  discovered  still  contain  in  their  rules  the  same  Correspondents,  aided  by  the 
reaus  of  the  ^viet  Government.  have^  been  liking  information  prohibition  against  foreign  govern-  newspapiers  represented  in  the 
The  FBI  is  currently  conducting  a  concerning  pending  subsidy  legisla-  representatives  that  were  em-  Press  Galleries,  should  be  urged 

check  of  Tass  files  and  messages,  to  foreign  shipping  interests  },odied  in  the  rules  for  the  Press  by  the  ASNE  to  set  up  some  ma¬ 

in  accordance  with  the  law  requir-  uiany  years  ago.  ^ter  that  scan-  Gallery  for  daily  newspapers  prior  chinery  of  their  own  to  determine 
ing  agents  of  foreign  governments  '  Congressional  Press  Galleries  Congress.  whether  or  not  a  foreign  corre- 

to  submit  their  records  for  inspec-  adopted  rules  designed  to  keep  -i-he  British  Broadcasting  Corpo-  spondent  is  “bona  fide.” 


tion. 

8.  Membership  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Press  Galleries  of  the  United 
States  bears  with  it  prestige 
throughout  official  Washington  and 
also  throughout  the  world.  The 


their  rolls  clean  and  to  separate 
the  sheep  from  the  goats. 

To  separate  these  press  agents 
and  propagandists  with  an  ax  to 
grind  from  the  “bona  fide  corre¬ 
spondents”  has  been  considered  a 


ration  is  a  member  of  the  Radio  Otherwise,  foreign  representa- 
Gallery,  but  the  British  Broadcast-  tives  could  masquerade  as  “bona 
ing  Corporation  is  not  operated  as  fide”  newspapermen  and  perform 
governmental  agency.  It  is 


Canadian  Press  Gallery,  guided  purpose  on  the  domestic 


largely  by  the  precedent  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  United  States  Press 
Galleries,  admitted  the  Tass  rep¬ 
resentative  in  1950. 

Relies  on  State  Department 


side,  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
this  rule  should  not  also  be  our 
objective  with  reference  to  for¬ 
eign  corresopndenLs. 

This  issue  has  been  befogged  by 


separate  corporation  to  which  the 
I.x)ndon  Government  has  given  a 
monopoly  in  radio  broadcasting. 
The  British  Government  does  not 


functions  considered  close  to  es¬ 
pionage.  For  our  Standing  Com¬ 
mittees  to  wash  their  hands  of  all 
responsibility  for  determining  who 
is  or  who  is  not  a  “bona  fide” 


take  any  responsibility  whatsoever  correspondent  is  not  to  perform 
for  the  news  program,  carried  over  a  task  of  vital  importance, 
the  British  Broadcasting  System.  Since  Congress  relies  on  the 
11.  Our  Press  Galleries  under  newspapers,  through  their  ac- 


In  a  letter  written  by  our  Press  ^aV^for^semitlve  Irorthe^Pr^s  the  present^sys^em^  do  not  provide  cedite_d  corre_spon_dents  Jn  _  Wajh- 


GaSerVorirnu^v  13 '’‘l950  S  '"ppresentative  from  the  Press  ^  referendum  or  ap-  ington,  to  perform  with  due  dili- 

S:  cLadiaJ  Pre^  G^llefv^Je  peal  from  the  decisions  of  the  five  gence  the  duties  involved  in  ad- 


dom  of  the  press  and  the  free  flow  members  of  the  Standing  Commit-  mining  or  rejecting  applicants  to 


Stan^ng^mmittee  says:  of  inform^ion.  Everybody  knows  ie^;  There''ougM  to  b^'^me  meal^s  the""Press  Ga]rerie‘’s,  "^i^em^rship 

The  Depar^ent  of  State  keeps  that  rnembership  in  the  Press  Gal-  provided  in  the  by-laws  whereby  in  the  Galleries  plainly  involves  a 
the  Standing  Committee  of  Corre-  leries  is  not  the  sole  means  of  get-  rulings  made  by  solemn  responsibility.  The  mem- 

spondents  advised  on  presence  in  ting  information  in  the  United  ^^g  gtanjin  Committee  can  be  bership  cards  which  are  issued  to 
th^  country  and  in  Washington  of  States  by  any  foreign  correspond-  automatically  appealed  to  the  all  applicants  admitted  to  the  Gal- 
reporters  for  publications  in  other  ents.  A  much  larger  number  of  membership  itself.  Otherwise,  all  leries— and  which  the  Tass  repre- 
countries.  Admittance  o/  such  re-  correspondents  are  not  members  g^  the  five  corre-  sentatives  now  carry  as  credentials 


porters  normally  is  hinged  upon  of  the  Press  Galleries  than  are  at 
State  Department  request,  after  present  admitted. 
the  Embassy  of  the  government  in  It  is  argued  by  the  Standing 
Washington  passes  the  word  Committee  in  its  letter  of  Septem- 
through  that  line."  ber  27  to  our  Committee,  that  to 


spondents  who  happen  to  be  serv-  everywhere  in  the  United  States — 
ing  at  the  time.  contain  on  their  faces  an  engraved 

heading  captioned,  “The  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 


Reciprocal  Privileges 


12.  If  the  principle  is  approved 


resentatives,”  and  these  cards  are 


Here  we  have  evidence  from  the  exclude  the  representatives  of  Tass  by  our  Press  Galleries  that  for-  ^jg^ed  with  a  facsimile  signature 
Standing  Committee  itself  that  it  now,  therefore  would  be  a  “token  eign  correspondents  shall  be  ad-  Rayburn  Speaker  of  the 

does  not  act  on  its  own,  but  ad-  gesture.”  Yet,  it  is  not  a  “token  mitted,  irresjKotive  of  the  nature  qJ  Representatives,  and  the 

mittance  normally  is  hinged  upon  gesture”  that  we  read  about  in  of  the  agencies  that  sent  them  to  f^^jjmiie  signature  of  Carl  Hay- 
State  Department  and  foreign  gov-  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  the  United  States,  at  least  some  ^g^  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
ernment  requests.  This  is  certain-  the  Inter-American  Press  Associa-  reciprocal  privileges  to  American  •  j^yles  and  Administration, 
ly  a  transfer  of  responsibility  tion,  held  in  Monevideo,  Uruguay,  correspondents  abroad  might  well  uyjjgj  States  Senate, 
which  the  rules  of  the  Congres-  last  month,  when  the  Argentine  be  obtained.  A  special  ^tion  r-  a  \  h 
sional  Press  Galleries  do  not  seem  newspapers  under  Peron’s  control  could  readily  be  set  aside  in  our  .  Uredentia  s  sue  as  se 

to  require.  In  the  same  letter  sent  were  barred  from  membership.  Galleries  for  foreign  government  issued  on  the  assumption 

by  our  Standing  Committee  to  the  It  is  also  apparently  not  just  a  press  representatives  and  separate  correspondents  tnemseive  , 

Parliamentary  Press  Gallery  in  Ot-  “token  gesture”  when  we  learn  rules  could  be  adopted  governing  to  wnom  tne  duty  oi  '  8 

tawa,  the  following  statement  was  that  the  International  Press  Insti-  the  admission  of  such  correspond-  rejecting  all  cor^pon  en  s  a 

made:  tute,  which  is  being  formed  under  ents,  provided  all  the  American  bee"  delegated,  have  performed 

“The  fact  is  that  American  pub-  the  sponsorship  of  the  American  correspondents  were  given  similar  their  duty  to  Congress. 

lie  officials  are  aware  of  the  pres-  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  facilities  and  free  access  to  the  The  Washington  Committee 

ence  of  Tass  reporters  in  the  gal-  plans  not  to  include  the  press  of  news  in  the  other  countries,  as 

leries  and  in  news  conferences.  Soviet  Russia.  well  as  freedom  to  move  about  in 

They  may,  therefore,  gauge  theit  In  its  public  statement  of  Sep-  those  countries,  such  as  we  grant 

comments  and  disclosures  with  a  tember  24,  1951,  the  Standing  in  the  United  States. 

full  knowledge  of  the  potential  dis-  Committee  siys:  The  principle  of  reciprocity  has 
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Daily  Racing 
Form  Stops 
N.  Y.  Edition 

The  New  York  edition  of  Daily 
Racing  Form  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued  by  Triangle  Publications, 
Inc.,  which  publishes  the  Morning 
Telegraph  in  New  York.  Both 
papers  carried  virtually  the  same 
coverage  of  racing  news. 

“Increased  cost  of  production 
makes  it  uneconomic  for  the  same 
publisher  to  put  out  competing 
papers  in  the  same  field,”  J.  Sam¬ 
uel  Perlman,  publisher  of  the 
Newspaper  Division  of  Triangle 
Publications,  told  E  &  P. 

Mr.  Perlman  said  that  60  em¬ 
ployes  were  affected,  most  of  them 
in  the  mechanical  departments. 
He  added  that  nearly  all  editorial 
workers  were  absorbed  in  the  staff 
of  the  Morning  Telegraph. 

The  Chicago  edition  of  Daily 
Racing  Form  will  be  sent  into  all 
major  Eastern  racing  cities  during 
their  racing  seasons.  It  is  going 
by  air  to  Washington  and  Balti¬ 
more  and  by  rail  to  Buffalo  and 
Cleveland. 

Daily  Racing  Form  was  founded 
in  Chicago  in  1894  and  the  New 
York  edition  began  in  1920.  Its 
editions  in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Miami,  Toronto  and  Seattle  will 
continue.  The  Houston  edition 
was  discontinued  last  September 
and  the  Cincinnati  Record,  an¬ 
other  Triangle  publication,  was 
discontinued  last  November.  The 
latter  two  areas  were  taken  over 
by  the  Chicago  edition. 

The  last  New  York  issue  on 
Jan.  7  was  an  annual  review  and 
contained  80  pages. 

Daily  Racing  Form  is  a  six-day 
tabloid-size  paper.  The  Morning 
Telegraph  is  standard  size  and 
covers  horse  racing,  sports  and 
the  entertainment  field. 

The  Newspaper  Division  of  Tri¬ 
angle  Publications  moved  last 
February  to  a  building  remodelled 
to  fit  its  needs,  located  at  525 
West  52nd  Street,  New  York. 

■ 

Ward  Wheelock  Co. 
Elects  New  Officers 

Ward  Wheelock  Company,  ad- 
I  vertising  agency  with  offices  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Hol¬ 
lywood,  has  announced  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Ward  Wheelock,  former 
president,  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  chairman  of  the  board. 

Arthur  A.  Bailey,  former  exec¬ 
utive  vicepresident,  has  been 
elected  President.  William  R.  Far- 
tell,  a  vicepresident  and  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Executive  Committee,  has  been 
elected  first  vicepresident. 

Walter  L.  Stocklin,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  Art  Depart- 
uient,  has  been  re-elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Bailey  will  continue  to  su¬ 
pervise  the  Campbell  Soup  ac¬ 
count. 

editor  (S  publisher 
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others.  Any  man  who  learns  all 
the  things  he  ought  not  to  do  can¬ 
not  help  doing  the  things  he  ought 
to  do. 

“5.  A  man  can  do  anything  he 
wants  to  do  in  this  world,  at  least 
if  he  wants  to  do  it  badly  enough, 
if  he  has  the  will  to  succeed. 

“6.  There  are  two  cardinal  sins 
in  the  economic  world;  one  is  giv¬ 
ing  something  for  nothing,  and  the 
other  is  getting  something  for 
nothing;  and  the  greater  sin  of 
these  is  getting  something  for 
nothing,  or  trying  to  do  so. 

“7.  It  is  far  easier  to  make  a 
profit  on  a  very  small  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  any  business  than  it  is 
to  make  the  same  proportion  of 
profit  on  a  large  capital.  Large 
operations  breed  extravagance  and 
bureaucracy. 

“8.  One  of  the  most  sublime 
things  in  the  world  is  plain  truth. 

“9.  The  hardest  labor  of  all  la¬ 
bor  performed  by  man  is  that  of 
thinking.  Train  your  mind  to  hard 
thinking  and  you  are  on  your  way 
to  accomplish  whatever  you  de¬ 
sire.” 

Offices  in  14  Countries 

George  H.  Giese,  vicepresident 
and  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  who  directs  the  agency’s 
International  Department,  said 
McCann-Erickson  is  one  of  the 
few  agencies  which  can  provide 
either  local  overseas  service,  in¬ 
ternational  service  from  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two.  It  literally  can  place  adver¬ 
tising  anywhere  in  the  world  (this 
side  of  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur¬ 
tains)  a  client  may  do  business. 

Besides  having  its  own  offices  in 
14  different  foreign  countries,  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson  has  working  ar¬ 
rangements  with  leading  local 
agencies  in  more  than  20  other  na¬ 
tions.  In  small  markets,  where  no 
competent  agencies  are  available, 
advertising  is  placed  through  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives  or  direct. 

When  the  international  field 
was  entered  by  McCann-Erickson 
25  years  ago,  the  step  was  under¬ 
taken  as  an  extension  of  good 
agency  service  to  U.  S.  clients. 

Besides  increasing  its  own  busi¬ 
ness,  McCann-Erickson’s  overseas 
personnel  have  worked  to  improve 
advertising  standards  throughout 
the  world.  These  missionary  en¬ 
deavors  have  taken  such  tangible 
forms  as  pioneer  work  in  outdoor 
advertising,  radio,  and,  more  re¬ 
cently.  television.  On  the  non-cre- 
ative  side,  much  progress  has  been 
made  toward  the  standardization 
of  media  rate  structures. 

Integrated  Marketing 

One  of  the  clinic  sessions  deals 
with  Marketing  Planning.  In  this 
discussion,  Sidney  Dean,  Jr.,  ex¬ 
plains  advertising’s  role  in  relation 
to  personal  selling  and  promotion. 

“Of  all  selling  efforts  exerted 
upon  consumers  for  the  sale  of 
goods,”  he  comments,  “advertising 
in  the  basic  general  media — news- 
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papers,  magazines,  outdoor,  radio 
and  television  —  represents  only 
20%  of  total  expenditures. 

“Personal  selling  in  wages  and 
commissions  alone  accounts  for 
70%  of  expenditures,  and  the 
various  sales  promotion  media  — 
direct  mail,  displays,  etc., — repre¬ 
sents  10%.  Of  these  three  major 
selling  forces  currently  totaling 
$18  billion,  the  total  direct  con¬ 
sumer  expenditures  of  manufac¬ 
turers  represents  only  one-sixth,  or 
$3  billion. 

“The  marketing  programs  of 
manufacturers,  therefore,  must  be 
planned  to  secure  maximum  pro¬ 
motional  influence  over  the  selling 
and  advertising  of  distributors  and 
retailers. 

“McCann-Erickson  estimates 
that  all  products  of  consumer 
goods  are  currently  spending  $8 
billion  in  the  three  principal  forms 
of  selling,  of  which  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  general  media 
totals  only  $2  billion,  or  25%, 
compared  with  $4V5  billion  in  per¬ 
sonal  selling  and  %\Vi  billion  in 
sales  promotion. 

“Business  employs  advertising  in 
coordination  with  other  marketing 
instruments  in  order  to  attain  a 
planned  level  of  sales  at  a  total 
marketing  cost  commensurate  with 
planned  profits.  To  accomplish 
this,  advertising  must  not  only  per¬ 
form  its  assigned  task  of  consumer 
selling,  but  also  help  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  average  adver¬ 
tiser’s  greater  outlays  in  selling, 
promotion,  and  merchandising. 

Process  of  Persuasion 

“This  concept  of  ‘integrated 
marketing’  has  been  rapidly 
emerging  in  the  post-war  years. 
Marketing  is  the  performance  of 
all  business  activities  that  direct 
the  flow  of  goods  and  services 
from  the  producer  to  consumer.  It 
is  a  vast  p>ersuasive  as  well  as 
physical  process  which  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  employs  1/3  of  the  nation’s 
manpower  and  costs  the  consumer 
an  estimated  half  of  what  he  and 
she  pay  for  the  goods  they  pur¬ 
chase  .  .  .  equal  to  the  share  that 
goes  to  the  farmer,  the  fisherman, 
the  miner,  the  manufacturer,  or 
the  public  utility  for  producing 
the  finished  article  or  service. 

“Everything  that  occurs  between 
the  producer  and  consumer  is 
marketing,  including  transporta¬ 
tion,  storage,  sales  financing, 
wholesaling,  retailing,  and  all  oth¬ 
er  forms  of  selling  through  sales¬ 
men,  sales  promotion,  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Marketing  has  two  assign¬ 
ments;  to  get  the  goods  to  the 
consumer,  and  get  the  consumer 
to  want  the  goods. 

“Before  a  sale  or  a  transfer  of 
merchandise  can  be  made,  wheth¬ 
er  at  wholesale  or  retail,  a  com¬ 
pleted  process  of  persuasion  must 
be  carried  on  in  the  human  mind. 
To  make  that  selling  process  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  producer  applies  the 
basic  sales  forces  of  personal  sell¬ 
ing,  advertising,  and  a  wide  var¬ 
iety  of  sales  promotion  instru¬ 
ments.” 


What  Became 
Of  Ledger's 
New  Copy  Boy? 

Philadelphia  —  On  January  5, 
1942,  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Norman  van  Gulden  started 
work  as  a  copy  boy  on  the  old 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

The  Ledger  folded  that  evening 
by  court  order. 

Don  Rose,  now  a  columnist  for 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  won¬ 
dered  what  happened  to  the  aspir¬ 
ing  young  newsman  as  Ledger  sur¬ 
vivors  met  Jan.  5  for  a  reunion  on 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  sus¬ 
pension. 

“Nobody  ever  saw  a  stranger 
day’s  service  in  a  new  job  and 
profession,”  said  Mr.  Rose.  “He 
worked  industriously  all  morning 
and  stood  around,  waiting  for 
orders,  while  a  death-bed  poker 
game  went  on  all  afternoon.  At 
6:56  .he  was  unemployed,  together 
with  the  rest  of  us. 

“Nobody  around  the  town 
knows  what  happened  after  that 
to  Norman  van  Gulden.  But  he 
can  claim  eternal  kinship  with  the 
working  press.  For  a  single  day  he 
served  the  Evening  Ledger  and  he 
saw  it  die.” 

Other  nostalgic  stories  filled  the 
ballroom  of  the  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  Hotel  as  the  former  Ledger 
men  and  women  recalled  their  as¬ 
sociations  with  the  old  paper.  The 
dinner  was  arranged  by  Evelyn 
Shuler,  one  of  the  nation’s  star 
women  reporters  at  the  time  the 
Evening  Ledger  folded. 

Many  of  the  guests  recalled  that 
she  set  up  a  private  employment 
bureau  for  her  colleagues.  She 
was  so  busy  finding  jobs  for  others 
that  she  was  among  the  last  to  get 
one  for  herself.  Today,  she  is  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  for  the  Penn 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Oldest  Ledger  survivor  at  the 
dinner  was  Frank  Lee,  the  finan¬ 
cial  editor.  He  is  82  years  old. 

■ 

Devine  Appointed 
For  ABC  Promotion 

Chicago — J.  N.  Shryock,  man¬ 
aging  director  and  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  James  F.  Devine, 
formerly  with  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp.,  to  the 
Bureau’s  executive  staff. 

Mr.  Devine  will  assist  in  the 
Bureau’s  promotional  activities, 
specializing  on  the  ABC  media 
clinics. 

■ 

Slogan  Man  Retires 

Philadelphia  —  Harry  F.  Bew- 
ley,  one-time  reporter  on  the  de¬ 
funct  Philadelphia  Record,  has  re¬ 
tired  on  peasion  after  more  than 
31  years  in  the  advertising  and 
publicity  department  of  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Storage  Battery  Company.  As 
a  copy  writer,  he  took  part  in 
originating  the  Exide  slogan 
“When  It’s  An  Exide,  You  Start!” 
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All  Peoria  Helps  $320,000  for  Neediest 

■p^  Pill  Pj-f.T.  The  fJew  York  Times  said  this 

XW  A  111  XTupOr  S  week  that  its  1951  appeal  for  the 

I  ■  «  Neediest  Cases  Fund  went  ahead 

OlOCIQXlQ  i  UllCl  of  the  1950  contributions  with  a 

$10,000  check  from  Arthur  Mur¬ 
ray,  the  dancing  master.  The 


PEORtA,  Ill.--The  1951  Empty  ^ayV'  t^e  dancing  "master:  The  memTer;^”2r58rneedv"Xldren  business  -  driving  a  delivery  car 

F^nd  total  was  near  $320,000  In  S  Honin' l^sJ  "chrlmlte" 

netted  nearly  $3,000  in  contribu:  $300  000  Mr  MathZs,  who  came  to  this 

tions,  and  had  members  of  the  _  sored  by  the  Howsron  Chronticle  j^y  from  Germany  50  yean 

Star  staff  oitchine  in  to  handle  all _ _  provided  the  toys  and  candy.  _  „hntoar,nhv 


100,000  Toys 
Distributed  by 
Houston  Scoita 

Houston  —  Santa  Claus  re- 


He's  Real  GEM, 
Keeping  Busy  at  70 

Waterbury,  Conn. — At  nearly 
70  years  of  age,  Gunther  E.  H. 
Mathes  is  back  in  the  newspaper 


tions,  and  had  members  of  the 
Star  staff  pitching  in  to  handle  all 
the  offers  of  assistance. 

The  Star  ran  a  series  of  articles 
with  pictures  describing  the  plight 
of  typical  needy  families  on  its 
Empty  Stocking  list.  No  names 
were  used.  Hundreds  of  contribu¬ 
tions,  scores  of  offers  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  families  mentioned. 


HoUdoy  Gift 
System  Builds 
Files  on  Gls 

Bethlehem,  Pa. — A  Christmas- 


^  ^  u  Mr.  Mathes,  who  came  to  this 

sored  by  the  Houston  Chronticle  so 

provided  the  toys  and  candy.  nhofLS 

Tn  one  of  its  most  sucMssfiil  free-lance  photography 

in  one  ot  its  most  successtul  j  j 

years  since  Its  inwptmn  in  1912, 

the  Goodfellows  Club  gave  more 

than  100,000  toys  and  10,500  ^mencan  as  an  engraver,  and 
pounds  of  Christmas  candy  to  the  ^ 


116S  0X1  VJTld  needy  children. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. — A  Christmas-  addition,  the  GoodfeHows 

tide  stunt  has  just  been  concluded  Placed  a  number  of  needy  fami- 
for  the  second  time  bv  the  Beth-  bes  with  individuals  and  organiza- 


newspaper. 

The  markers  on  his  automobile 
are  GEM. 


and  even  gaily-wrapped  packages  for  the  second  time  by  the  Beth-  with  individuals  and  organiza-  ,  . 

of  clothes  and  toys  poured  in.  Uhem  Globe-Times,  bringing  bons  who  wanted  to  provide  Jerry  inraii  JOinS 
The  Star  used  its  Christmas  cheer  to  1,200  men  and  women  Christmas  dinner,  clothing  and  /^Joxnedci  Compciny 

fund  money  to  provide  177  bas-  in  military  service.  other  help.  Alameda  Calif G  B  (J 

kets  of  groceries,  several  hundred  The  idea  added  valuable  ma-  Money  for  the  project  was  ^  Time^-Star 


other  help. 
Money  for 


the  project  was  Alameda,  Calif^G.  B  (Jerry) 
voLintarv  contri-  Thrall,  Alameda  Times-Star  man- 


articles  of  new  clothing,  scores  of  terial  to  the  newspaper’s  library  [a'sed  through  voluntary  cordri-  .  has  joined  the  pub- 

toys,  and  even  blankets  and  beds  and  made  friends  ^  1,200  fami-  buUons  from  the  public.  The  g®  Xl"  meda 

in  cases  of  dire  need.  lies  of  those  who  received  Christ-  fhcTnJalfcomin.  in  fS  Times-Star  Publishing  Company 

But  the  contributions  were  only  mas  gifts.  *be  appeals  coming  in  from  needy  ,  .  -omontinn’-i  own 

one  phase  of  the  enthusiastic  sup-  The  idea  of  mailing  gifts  to  Jonfribmorf  to^l'he  fund  ^  according  to  William  G.  Wer- 

port  the  newspaper  received.  gIs  was  conceived  by  C.  Fred  ner,  president  and  publisher  of  the 

Students  of  a  Peoria  junior  Ritter,  managing  editor,  and  Stan-  The  Chronicle  s  Goodfellows  ^ 

hi^gh  sch^l  donated  250  articles  Jey  Fink,  former  editor  of  the  P^^FdiW  when  ^r.  Thrall,  bom  in  Los  Angeles 

of  canned  goods  which  were  dis-  Globe-Times.  With  the  help  of  the  ^'‘VhriSma^  ^ve  of  19n  a  and  reared  and  educated  in  At¬ 
tributed  among  needy  families.  radio  affiliate,  they  established  a  meda,  joined  the  Times-Star  staff 

Bradley  University  Air  Force  gI  Gift  Fund  and  obtained  the  ragged  little  boy  stopped  hirn  on  .  ' 

support  of  the  Honorary  First  tXw  He  later  became  police  reporter 

of  $150.01  and  adopted  one  of  Defenders  of  Bethlehem,  as  the  ®  7]^®  for  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 


the  Stocking  families. 

The  Peoria  fire  department  re¬ 


coordinating  group. 

A  coupon  was  published,  direct- 


pie  that  he  was  helping  his  lor  me  ^an  r  rune, sea  ner. 

widowed  mother  feed  the  big  During  the  war,  he  served  at  Ala- 


iiic  i-coiia  me  ucpaumciu  re-  A  coupon  was  puDlisned,  direct-  meda  Naval  Air  Station  where  he 

paired  used  toys  and  provided  the  ing  readers  to  send  in  the  names  fam'Iy  of  children  and  that  ther®  editor  of  the  Carrier  station 

Star  with  all  it  could  use.  of  relatives  and  friends  in  service,  would  be  no  Santa  Claus  at  his 


tar  with  all  it  could  use.  of  relatives  and  friends  in  service,  "ouia 

A  supervisor  in  a  Peoria  indus-  Response  for  financial  assistance  "ome. 


publication. 

Returning  to  the  Times-Star  in 


try  (Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.)  was  spontaneous  and  contributions  .  K®PPl®  took  up  a  collec-  .  g^jimr  Mr  Thrall 

handed  over  a  cash  Christmas  came  readily  from  organizations  ‘'O"  among  newsmen  and  bought 

present  from  his  foremen  to  buy  and  individuals  in  all  walks  of  toys  and  candy  for  the  children  ^  ®  ?" 


food  for  needy  families. 

A  high  school  student  per-  During  its  first  year  of  opera-  grown  steadily. 
suaded  her  boy  friend  to  donate  tion,  the  fund  sent  gifts  of  money  ■  Werner  and  Joseph  A  1 

three  dollars  to  the  Empty  Stock-  and  material  to  600  GIs.  This  F#sllowc  roll<art  business  manaeer 

ing  Fund  instead  of  buying  her  a  year,  the  fund  raised  $7,500.  Each  ^  f  k^OlleCt  business  manager. 

Christmas  corsage.  GI  overseas  received  a  gift  pack-  $811  111  W OOIlSOClCGt 

Star  staff  members  delivered  age  whose  wholesale  value  was  Woonsocket  R.  I. — A  special  Santa  ClauS  Girls 

groceries  and  clothing,  picked  out  $5  with  the  cost  of  mailing  set  edition  of  the  Woonsocket  Call,  m  *  e  nnn 

toys,  clothing  and  Christmas  trees,  at  $2  apiece.  With  the  rest  of  the  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  «lVe  loys  tO  b,UUU 

and  answered  telephones--in  ad-  money,  the  fund  sent  out  600  $5  Milk  Fund  Appeal,  and  sold  by  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  — 


of  that  .family.  The  project  has  Mr  Werner  became  publisher 
grown  steadily. 

^  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G. 

Werner  and  Joseph  A.  Luezak, 
Good  Fellows  Collect  business  manager. 

$811  in  Woonsocket  ■ 

Woonsocket  R.  I.— A  special  Santa  Claus  Girls 


and  answered  telephones — in  ad 
dition  to  their  regular  duties. 


The  Christmas  promotion  was  in  the  U.  S.  The  checks,  colored  , _  _ 

handled  by  Lowell  H.  Hahn,  Star  m  Christmas  motif,  told  the  GIs  For  the  past  11  years,  this  Herald  Santa  Claus  Girls.  This 
reporter  who  also  wrote  all  the  they  represented  a  gift  from  Beth-  special  edition  has  been  sold  by  a  was  $1,335.61  in  excess  of  the 


money,  the  fund  sent  out  600  $5  Milk  Fund  Appeal,  and  sold  by  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  —  Hun- 
checks  to  service  men  and  women  23  civic-spirited  citizens,  brought  dreds  of  residents  with  the  holiday 


$811.59  to  the  treasury. 


stories  and  cutlines.  All  photo-  lehem,  the  Christmas  City, 
graphs  were  by  Ralph  Winn,  chief  in  explaining  the  end  re 
photographer.  the  fund’s  efforts,  Mr.  Ritt 

The  Star’s  1951  Empty  Stock-  that  the  coupons  returned  1 


spirit  donated  $5,835.61  to  the 


lehem,  the  Christmas  City.  group  known  as  Good  Fellows,  goal  set.  The  money  comes  f^ 

In  explaining  the  end  result  of  The  first  1,000  papers  off  the  press  smajl  contributions  and  provides 

the  fund’s  efforts,  Mr.  Ritter  said  go  to  them.  The  Good  Fellows  Christmas  cheer  for  over  6,000 

that  the  coupons  returned  by  resi-  return  no  change  to  their  custom-  children. 


ing  Christmas  fund^  raised  $2,-  dents  give  his  paper  an  accurate  ers.  Buell  W.  Hudson,  publisher  The  Santa  Claus  Girls,  who 
949.84  in  contributions,  almost  fije  on  service  men  and  their  of  the  Call  and  a  Kiwanis  Club  sort  and  pack  all  the  gifts  and 


Vogeler  on  Program  $3,403,  highest  in  history. 

Robert  A.  Vogeler  will  relate  ■ 

his  “17  Months  of  Despair’’  in  _  _  ,  , 

Hungary  at  a  joint  dinner  meeting  Dow©  Award  Shared 
of  the  Associated  Dailies  of  New  The  Dorothy  Dawe  Award,  hon- 


member,  served  as  one  of  the  spend  the  month  of  December  on  : 
Good  Fellows  whose  work  helped  the  project,  were  organized  43 
boost  the  Milk  Fund  Appeal  to  years  ago  when  the  late  SenatM  I 

...-  . .  A  -.1 _  ,I  _ t _ I _ _  • 


Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  was  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Herald. 
That  first  Christmas  the  Santa 
Claus  Girls  packed  gifts  for  120 
children. 


double  the  1950  total  of  $1,-  whereabouts.  member,  served  as  one  of  the  spend  the  month  of  December  on 

543.10.  The  Empty  Stocking  pro-  ,  Good  Fellows  whose  work  help^  the  project,  were  organized  43 

ject  has  been  a  Star  project  since  boost  the  Milk  Fund  Appeal  to  years  ago  when  the  late  SenatM 

the  days  of  World  War  1.  Vogeler  On  Program  $3,403,  highest  in  history.  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  was  edi- 

■  Robert  A.  Vogeler  will  relate  ■  I®*”  publishCT  of  the  Herald. 

Kic  **17  oF  in  Thftt  first  Ofinstindis  the  S3fltA 

$36,000  Realized  Hungary  at  a  joint  dinner  ^meeting  Dow©  Award  Shared  Claus  Girls  packed  gifts  for  120 

Memphis — Memphis  Press-Scim-  of  the  Associated  Dailies  of  New  The  Dorothy  Dawe  Award,  hon-  children. 

itar’s  34th  annual  Goodfellows  York  and  New  York  State  Pub-  oring  the  late  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  * 

Fund  totaled  $36,000  in  1951.  lishers  Association  on  Jan.  14  at  Journal  homemaking  editor,  is  mrj  mi  ,  m 

This  included  $12,000  realized  Rochester.  Several  panels  on  busi-  shared  this  year  by  Betty  Pepis  *Or  lOyS 

from  the  Ted  Mack  benefit  show  ness  operation,  circulation  and  ad-  and  Alfred  K.  Zipser,  Jr.,  of  the  Cincinnati— -Near-zero 

which  had  a  record  turn-out.  The  veitising  are  planned  for  the  New  York  Times,  and  Edward  with  snow  cut  into  the  Posfs  1951 

Goodfellows  party,  on  Christmas  NYSPA  sessions  on  Tuesday  and  Barry  and  Anne  Douglas  of  the  “Mile  of  Dim«”  toy  campaign, 

Eve,  was  an  all-day  affair  at  the  Wednesday.  Chicago  Tribune.  It  is  given  by  but  collections  neverthcl^ 

Municipal  Auditorium,  where  chil-  The  publishers  also  plan  to  make  the  American  Furniture  Mart  for  reached  $7,201.92.  Two  hundred 
dren  received  clothing,  toys,  fruits,  a  visit  to  the  Rochester  Institute  of  excellence  in  reporting  home  fur-  firemen  on  days  off  jingled  cans 


nuts,  cakes  and  candy. 


Technology. 


nishmgs  news.  to  collect  contributions. 
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Studebaker  Ad  Plans 
Include  2,650  Papers 


A  CITY-BY-CITY  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  including  a  series  of  teaser 
ads,  broke  this  week  in  2,6S0 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  to 
announce  Studebaker  Corp.’s  1952 
cars,  according  to  Kenneth  B. 
Elliott,  executive  vicepresident. 

Ranging  from  1,500  to  600 
lines  over  the  local  dealer’s  logo, 
the  ads  (via  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cleary,  Inc.,  Chicago)  will  be 
followed  up  with  insertions  speci¬ 
fying  time  and  place  of  local 
showings  of  the  new  Studebaker 
models. 

Studebaker  will  follow  its  usual 
pattern  of  timing  national  maga¬ 
zine  ads  to  appear  shortly  after 
local  newspaper  announcements; 
will  supplement  this  with  airings 
on  118  coast-to-coast  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  Copy  in  all  media  will  fea¬ 
ture  stylings  and  the  1952  design 
innovations. 

Hadacol  on  Road  Back 
With  Drive  in  90  Papers 
Hadacol,  the  patent  medicine 
product  of  the  LeBlanc  Corpora¬ 
tion  now  in  reorganization  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  bankruptcy  act, 
is  about  to  start  on  the  long  road 
back — this  time  “on  a  sound  prac¬ 
tical  basis  and  financial  structure.” 

This  week,  Hadacol  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  release  a  campaign  (via 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City)  in  approximately  90 
newspapers  in  Arkansas,  Georgia, 
Tennessee  and  Oklahoma.  Inser¬ 
tions  of  from  200  to  140  lines  will 
appear  twice  weekly;  stress  the 
theme,  “You  can’t  bwt  a  product 
that’s  good.”  Spot  radio  will  aug¬ 
ment  the  newspaper  schedule. 

Formfit  Spring  Campaign 
In  227  Newspapers 
The  Formfit  Company’s  spring 
national  advertising  campaign  (via 
MacFarland  -  Aveyard,  Chicago) 
will  use  227  newspapers  and  20 
national  magazines  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  89,588,079, 
it  was  announced  by  Walter  H. 
Lowy,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
advertising. 

February  magazine  copy  will  be 
picked  up  by  194  papers  on  Feb. 
13  and  14.  In  May,  141  dailies 
will  carry  a  duplicate  of  the  May 
magazine  advertisement.  Co-op 
ads  have  been  prepared  for  local 
dealer  tie-ins. 

SchieHelin  Liquor  Div. 
Reveals  '52  Ad  Plans 
Advertising  plans  during  1952 
have  been  announced  for  the  Im¬ 
port  Liquor  Division  of  Schieffe- 
lin  &  Co.,  importers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  of  Hennessy  Cognac,  Teach¬ 
er’s  Scotch  Whisky,  Chartreuse 
Liqueur,  Moet  &  Cbandon  Cham¬ 
pagne,  Don  Q  Puerto  Rican  Rum, 


and  Dagger  Jamaica  Rum. 

Media  selected  (via  Abbott 
Kimball  Co.,  Inc.)  include  nation¬ 
al  and  regional  consumer  and 
trade  magazines  for  all  six  brands, 
as  well  as  a  nation-wide  sched¬ 
uling  of  some  120  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  for  112-line  insertions  on 
Hennessy,  Teacher’s  and  Don  Q. 
In  addition,  special  emphasis  will 
be  made  in  the  Negro  press  and 
Puerto  Rican  dailies. 

Lydia  Pinkhom  To  Hike 
Newspaper,  Radio  Budget 

The  advertising  budget  of  Lydia 
E.  Pinkham  Medicine  Co.,  Lynn, 
Mass.,  will  be  increased  during 
the  next  six  months.  A  10% 
sales  gain  was  noted  during  the 
last  quarter  of  1951  following  a 
new  ad  campaign  (via  Harry  B. 
Cohen  Advertising  Co.),  the  com¬ 
pany  said.  The  ’52  campaign  will 
stress  the  use  of  newspapers  and 
radio. 

Pinkham  is  currently  using  450 
dailies  and  some  3,000  weekly 
publications,  plus  1 16  radio  sta¬ 
tions  featuring  148  daily  and  750 
weekly  spots. 

Toni  '52  Ad  Budget 
Sets  Industry  Record 

The  Toni  Company,  Chicago, 
has  budgeted  $12,000,000  for  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1952,  highest  amount 
in  its  history  and  a  new  record 
high  in  the  cosmetics  industry,  it 
was  announced  last  week  by  R. 
N.  W.  Harris,  president.  Toni 
has  been  spending  at  a  level  of 
$7,000,000  annually  since  1948. 

Printed  media,  radio-TV  will 
share  almost  equally  in  the  ex¬ 
penditure,  according  to  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris,  with  a  sizeable  percentage  also 
allocated  for  sampling.  Advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  will  be  increased 
markedly,  backed  up  by  supple¬ 
ments  and  magazines,  he  said. 
Spearheading  this  campaign  will 
be  a  series  of  ads  run  in  the  comic 
sections  of  157  leading  papers. 

It  was  also  learned  that  Toni 
has  added  a  new  product,  Tonette, 
a  home  permanent  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  children’s  hair  and  fea¬ 
turing  “automatic  neutralization.” 
National  distribution  is  expected 
by  the  end  of  March,  at  which 
time  extensive  advertising  will  be 
scheduled  in  newspapers,  comic 
supplentenLs,  radio-TV  and  mag¬ 
azines. 

A  Toni  spokesman  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  the  company’s 
newspaper  advertising  for  this 
year  has  been  increased  98% 
over  1951;  that  in  addition  to  sup¬ 
plements.  a  total  of  200  dailies 
will  be  used  beginning  the  end  of 
March;  and  that  ads  will  range 
from  four-color  one-third  pages  in 
the  comic  sections  to  1,500-Une 
two-color  insertions  in  more  than 
too  markets. 


Political  Campaign 
Brings  Pen  Linage 

Because  there  will  be  greater 
public  interest  in  news  due  to  the 
political  primaries  this  spring  and 
the  conventions  in  June,  the  W.  A. 
Sheaffer  Pen  Company,  Ft.  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  will  shift  its  advertising 
emphasis  to  newspapers  and  week¬ 
ly  magazines. 

According  to  Grant  F.  Olson, 
director  of  advertising,  the  news¬ 
paper  appropriation  will  be  up 
51.3%  and  the  weekly  magazine 
schedules  will  be  up  100%.  Dollar 
expenditure  will  be  16%  greater 
than  in  the  1951  spring  campaign, 
he  said,  with  circulation  55.3% 
greater  and  readership  up  105.3%. 
Forty  percent  more  ads  will  be 
used  than  in  1951. 

Sheaffer  ads  will  run  in  138 
Sunday  supplements  in  122  cities 
between  March  23  and  May  11. 

Admiral  '52  Ads 

Chicago — Admiral  Corporation’s 
advertising  appropriation  for  1952 
is  approximately  the  same  as  last 
year,  according  to  Seymour  Mintz, 
director  of  advertising.  Factory- 
placed  newspaper  ads  will  total 
about  $3,000,000,  he  said.  News¬ 
paper  copy  will  be  increased 
through  cooperative  advertising. 

Sales  Plan  For  Raytheon 

Chicago — A  new  sales  concept 
in  television  merchandising  was 
announced  this  week  by  Belmont 
Radio  Corp.,  manufacturer  of 
Raytheon  television  sets.  The 
company  expects  no  dealer  or  dis¬ 
tributor  to  stock  more  TV  sets  in 
1952  than  will  be  compatible  with 
his  potential  market. 

Charles  McKinney,  new  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  announced  that 
the  1952  advertising  sales  promo¬ 
tion  program  will  be  geared  at 
the  local  level.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  prepared  for  local 
selling,  using  factory  copy,  plus 
cooperative  advertising  on  the  part 
of  dealers  and  distributors.  Henri, 
Hurst  and  McDonald,  Inc.,  ad 
agency,  handles  the  account. 

45  Million  Lines 
For  Milwaukee 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
announced  this  week  that  its  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  in  1951  totaled 
45.801,470  lines — a  gain  of  1,- 
173,669  lines  over  the  record  1950 
total  of  44,649,859  lines. 

Contributing  to  the  1951  volume 
was  a  gain  of  625,000  lines  in 
December,  setting  a  new  high  for 
that  month  of  4,146,993  lines. 
This  volume  was  previously  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  April,  October  and  No¬ 
vember,  which  averaged  near  4,- 
500,000  lines. 

The  Journal  also  reported  1,- 
300,000  lines  of  ROP  color.  In 
combined  advertising  and  editorial 
color,  the  Journal  published  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  900  pages. 


Atlanta  Papers  Nome 
Promotion  Manager 

Atlanta — ^Jim  Murry,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  WSB  television  staff  for 
more  than  three  years,  has  been 
named  promotion  manager  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Since  September  Mr.  Murry  has 
been  writing  and  directing  teevee’s 
Views  of  the  News  in  addition  to 
the  Football  Review  and  the  cur¬ 
rently  running  Press  Gallery 
programs. ' 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  he  majored  in  radio  and 
English,  obtaining  his  degree  in 
journalism.  Before  joining  WSB- 
years,  Mr.  Murry  saw  service  in 
radio,  during  which  time  he  was 
a  newscaster,  disc  jockey  and 
writer. 

A  member  of  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  for  three  and  one-half 
yeras,  Mr.  Murry  saw  service  in 
the  South  Pacific,  attaining  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant.  He  served 
in  the  Philippines.  Okinawa  and 
Japan. 

■ 

U.  P.  Announces 
New  Division  Managers 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
United  Press,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  S.  Edmund  Steeves 
as  manager  of  the  central  division 
of  the  U.P.,  and  Bert  Masterson 
as  manager  of  the  New  York-New 
England  division. 

Mr.  Steeves,  whose  headquarters 
will  be  in  Chicago,  replaces  Mims 
Thomason  who  has  been  named 
vicepresident  and  general  manager 
of  United  Press  newspictures.  Mr. 
Masterson,  whose  headquarters 
will  be  in  Albany,  replaces  Mr. 
Steeves. 

Mr.  Steeves,  a  native  of  Iowa, 
was  a  staff  writer  on  the  Detroit 
Times  when  he  joined  the  U.P. 
in  Chicago  in  June,  1939. 

Mr.  Masterson  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  Missouri. 

He  joined  the  U.P.  in  Kansas 
Caty  in  1934  as  Missouri  editor. 
Since  1943  he  has  been  in  Chi¬ 
cago  as  a  business  representative. 
■ 

Virginia  McPherson 
To  Retire  from  U.  P. 

Los  Angeles — Virginia  McPer- 
son.  United  Press  Hollywood  col¬ 
umnist  and  reporter,  is  retiring 
Jan.  19  so  she  can  spend  her  time 
rearing  her  5-year-old  daughter 
and  2-year-old  son. 

Mrs.  McPherson,  who  recently 
divorced  Vernon  McPherson,  Los 
Angeles  Mirror  reporter,  plans  to 
move  soon  to  Bronxville,  N.  Y., 
and  in  the  Spring  plans  to  wed 
William  C.  Payette,  former  U.  P. 
Los  Angeles  bureau  manager  now 
in  New  York. 

Mrs.  McPherson’s  column  spot 
will  be  taken  by  Alene  Moseby, 
who  is  now  writing  a  column  for 
the  night  wire.  The  night  wire 
spot  will  be  taken  by  Edith  Ker- 
mit  Roosevelt,  now  in  the  San 
Francisco  bureau. 
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whi^  included  Society  Reporter  Charles  Adoms  Dies 
Millie  Hall  and  Ray  Johnson,  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager,  reach-  Boston  —  Charles  H.  Adams, 
ed  the  wreck,  they  found  Mr.  Fay  19'^^^.''  Boston  newspaperman, 
helping  the  rescuers  get  out  the  Melrose  this  week  in  his 

last  two  of  the  injured.  92nd  year.  He  was  for  20  years 

While  sliding  down  the  slopves,  business  manager  of  the  Boston 
Mr.  Stuart  met  Walter  Stein  of  the  ■Advertiser  and  Record  in  associa- 
Pittsburgh  .\P  bureau,  who  still  the  late  William  E.  Bar- 

had  on  the  pajamas  he  wore  when  came  here  in  1888.  In  _ 

he  started  to  hunt  for  the  plane  on  J^tcr  years,  Mr.  Adams  was  an  d.vilv 
Sunday.  active  banker. 

The  plant  of  the  Jamestown  Sun  ■ 

had  been  closed  down  since  Mon-  cinn 
day  morning  but  about  midnight,  -Cranton  bcale 

Joseph  Dunn  and  Frank  Reed  of  Scranton,  Pa.  —  Publishers  of 

the  Cleveland  bureau  of  United  the  Scranton  Times  and  the 
Press  Acme  set  up  equipment  and  Scrantonian-Trihune  and  the 
traasmitted  pictures  taken  by  Law-  Scranton  local  of  the  printers’ 
rence  J.  Nunn,  Sun  reporter,  Leo  union  have  reached  an  agreement 
Wilcox  of  the  weekly  Randolph  on  a  new  wage  scale  of  $100 
Register  and  Richard  Nelson,  an  weekly  for  the  day  side;  $104  for 
amateur  photographer.  Early  the  night  side;  and  $105  for  the 
Tuesday  morning  they  were  joined  lobster  shift  The  working  hours 
by  Ray  Gavilan,  A1  Herman  and  have  been  reduced  from  39  hours 
Bud  Moyer  of  the  Pittsburgh  to  38  hours  and  57  minutes  a 
Press.  week. 


Rugged  Holiday 
For  Newsmen 
At  Plane  Crash 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  fur  Sale 


CHAIN  of  3  large  auburban  weeklita, 
printed  in  own  unusnally  well-eqaipp«<i 
and  modern  shop,  together  with  anb- 
atantial  job  department  buaineaa.  Price 
$125,000.  Full  detaila  and  terma  to 
qualified  buyera.  Write  Box  A510, 
lilditor  A  Publiaher. 


Jamestown,  N.  Y.  —  Death  of  [ 
26  persons  aboard  a  C-46  air  liner  | 
which  crashed  in  dense  woods  on  j 
a  mountainside  20  airline  miles  ( 
from  here  spelled  a  long  New  < 
Year’s  holiday  workout  for  news¬ 
papermen.  I 

Although  the  Post-Journal  did  , 
not  publish  until  nearly  48  hours  j 
after  the  plane  was  located,  and  | 
every  bit  of  its  news  and  pictures  ] 
on  the  crash  had  been  fed  to  the  | 
Associated  Press  and  radio  sta-  , 
tions,  more  than  500  copies  of  the 
paper,  above  the  normal  sales, 
were  sold,  circulation  manager 
Garwood  T.  Gilbert,  reported. 

On  Saturday  night,  Dec.  29,  the  | 
airliner  disappeared  after  taking 
off  from  Pittsburgh  for  Buffalo. 
Newspaper  staffs  checked  scores 
of  reports  as  a  ground  search  was 
conducted  without  avail  through 
Sunday  and  most  of  Monday.  Air 
search  was  all  but  impossible  be¬ 
cause  of  heavy  fog. 

In  the  office  of  the  Post-Jour¬ 
nal,  Tony  Guinta,  night  reporter, 
spent  most  of  Sunday  ranging  far 
and  wide  by  telephone  checking 
rumors,  but  by  early  Monday  aft¬ 
ernoon  when  the  day’s  editions 
rolled  ahead  of  time,  because  of 
the  approaching  holiday,  no  deS- 
nite  news  of  the  plane’s  where¬ 
abouts  had  been  learned. 

Before  City  Editor  Charles  F. 
Stuart  left  the  office,  word  came 
that  one  man,  among  14  survivors, 
had  made  his  way  to  a  farmhouse 
about  six  miles  from  Little  Valley. 

Almost  simultaneously.  Report¬ 
er  Charley  Pokrandt  called  in 
from  Jamestown  Airport  with  the 
news.  Then  began  the  dash  to  the 
crash  scene  37  miles  away.  Some 
staff  members,  including  State 
Editor  Edward  L.  Fay,  were 
picked  up  at  their  homes  and  Re¬ 
porter  Robert  T.  Kilpatrick  was 
sent  to  District  Hospital  to  await 
the  arrival  of  survivors. 

The  newspapermen  were  forced, 
because  of  narrow,  traffic-choked 
roads,  to  walk  through  mud  two 
miles  to  the  farmhouse  nearest 
where  the  plane  lay  in  the  woods. 
While  Mr.  Fay  checked  with  offi¬ 
cials,  Mr.  Stuart,  on  a  hunch, 
stopped  at  the  farmhouse.  There 
he  found  George  Albert,  who  had 
struggled  through  snow  and  rough, 
wild  country  for  help. 

Mr.  Stuart  called  AP  at  Buffalo, 
getting  the  first  on-the-spot  report 
there,  and  then  turned  the  phone 
over  to  Mr.  Albert  who  gave  Buf¬ 
falo  the  first  complete  story  of  the 
plane  crash  and  the  fate  of  the 
passengers,  including  names  of  the 
survivors. 

Mr.  Stuart  and  Photographer 
Dick  Hallberg  joined  other  P-J 
staffers  and  climbed  the  hills  to 
meet  the  survivors  being  brought 
down.  Reporter  Larry  Hale  was 
sent  to  Buffalo,  80  miles  away 
with  films.  As  the  P-J  group. 


in  Southeastern  United  States 
for  sale. 

N  FKIOHNEK  AGBXCY 
1  192  Phone  26-231 

t.  Pleasant,  Michigan 
Mi  DAILY,  New  York  state, 
e  field,  valuable  real  estate, 
plant:  earnint;  $35,000  an- 
before  taxes:  price  $200,000. 
cash.  Full  details.  Box  145, 


PRICED 
for  quick  sale 
County  Seal 
Weekly 

in  Southern  Indiana 
Unopposed 

Excellent  Equipment 
NETTING  $14,000 
Must  close  deal  immediately 
$17,000  down 

or  $5,000  off 
for  cash 


QUOTES  ’N  COMMENTS 

**We  can  not  pin  down  the  number  of  inquiries,  of 
course;  but  are  certain  that  our  name  should  be  constantly 
before  your  readers." 

BAILEY-KREHBIEL,  Brokers, 
Norton,  Kansas 

RATES — consecutive  Insertions — 3  line  minimum. 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  AIX,  OTHER  CL.VSSIFIC.tTIONS 

Insertions  Line  Rate  Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  $.66  1  $1.00 


Phone  or  wire 

LARRY  TOWE  AGENCY 
Holland,  Michigan 


SEVERAL  ^od  Iowa  weeklies  now 
STsilable.  Priced  from  $4,000  to 
$23,000.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2610 

Nebraska  St,,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ 

C’()i/OR.AD(l:  Best  equipped  weekly 
in  the  state.  1,500  circulation.  Asking 
$40,000  with  $15,000  down.  Jack  L. 
Stoll  &  .Associates.  4958  Melrose,  Los 
Anaeles  29.  California. 

MLS.SOURI  .MERGER  2  WEEKLIES 
NOW  possible  through  us.  Population 
4,000.  gross  now  about  $40,000,  daily 
possil>le.  .Also  Missouri  weekly,  best 
of  2  in  town  of  3.000,  priced  below 
gross  at  $1.5.000.  '/i  cash.  Bailey- 
Krchbiel  Newspaper  Seryice,  Box  88, 

Norton.  Kansas. _ 

$60,000  CASH  buys  Eastern  daily: 
exclusive  field;  earning  better  than 
2n''.r  annually  on  sale  price;  owner 
wishes  to  retire.  Wire  or  write  Box 

147.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VIKGTNI.A  D.AILY,  exclusive  field, 
growing  industrial  area;  price  $145.- 
000,00  cash.  Inquire  Box  146,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


4  and  over  .40  4  and  over  .85 

Situation  Wanted  Ads  payable  Inquire  for  20  and  62  time  rates, 

in  advoncc.  Charge  Orders  Accepted. 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  Charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

DK.ADLINK  WEDNE!4DAY  AT  2  P.M.  (After  latat  Mail) 
E35rrOR  &  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 
Times  Tower.  New  York  18.  N.  Y.  BRyatit  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Promotion  Services 


DAILIES  OR  WEBKUES 

Ray  E.  Mohler  A  Associater 
312  Boston  Bldg.  Denver,  Oolo. 

FOR  31  YEARS — We  have  deaTT  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

GOOD  .Middle  West  papers  sold  right. 
No  other  kind  handled.  Larry  Towe 
Agency,  1807  Sonth  Shore,  Holland, 

Michigan. _ 

OUR  SPECIALTY  is  to  fit  s  publisher 
into  a  field  that  suits  his  experience 
and  capital.  J.  R.  GABBERT,  8937 
Orange.  Riverside,  California. _ 


★  ★PERSONAL  service  hacked  with 
30  years’  exjwrience  in  the  west. 
Arthur  W.  Stypes.  626  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco,  (jalifornia. _ 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  PROFIT 

Classified  advertising  can  becoms 
YOUR  paper’s  most  profitable  linage. 
To  speed  it  along  the  np-grade,  pro¬ 
vide  your  Want  Ad  department  with 
Tested  Want  Ad  .Selling  plans,  the 
Howard  Parish  Service. 

Each  month’s  release  brings  you  s 
wealth  of  timely  ideas,  ready-to-sell 
campaigns,  promotion  aids  and  other 
linage-stimnlstors. 

Don’t  needlessly  lose  another  day’s 
extra  Classified  linage  and  revenue. 
Write  for  quotation  and  sample  issue 
of  The  Want  Ad  Service  that  Makes 
You  More  Money  NOW. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Box  126,  NW.  Branch,  Miami  47.  Fl»- 


C  A  L I FO  RN I A  N  E  W  S  P  A  P  E R S 
Raymond  Campbell.  4101  West 
3r(i  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  N.  T. 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

APPRAISERS  —  LIQUIDATORS 
PRNTORAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  Ni  Y. 


FOR  better 


_  _ _  newspaper  properties. 

Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  A  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Avenue 
Venice.  California 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATIOH 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Oalifomia 
MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  w-ithout  publicity. _ 


Newspaper  Counselors 


FINANCING,  consolidations,  sales,  ap¬ 
praisals,  studies,  public  relations,  in¬ 
vestigations.  P.  'T.  Hines,  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Business  Opportunities 


Publications  for  Sale 


IF  YOU  THINK 


as  I  do  you  would  like  to  own  your 
own  new-spaper.  I  can’t  afford  it 
alone.  Am  looking  for  men  from  vari¬ 
ous  departments  to  pool  their  money 
and  know-how.  Details  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  satisfy  all.  Replies  held  m 
confidence.  Box  151,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — To  respon¬ 
sible  party.  Weekly  Newspaper.  50 
years  old.  Excellent  goodwill.  Lessee 
or  buyer  must  move  equipment  to 
another  location.  Room  needed.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Southern  City  22,- 
000.  Write  Weekly  Newspaper,  Box 
119.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES. 
Nation-wide.  All  inquiries  and  nego¬ 
tiations  handled  in  strictest  confidence 
and  with  becoming  dignity.  J.  R. 
Manley  A  Co.,  2013  Republic  Bank 
Building,  Dallas,  Texas. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Business  Opportunities 

Composing  Room 

Newsfile  Binders  | 

Press  Room 

TOBLlSmNG  Firm,  e.tablUhed  1915  told  .Tl  ore" the  UnUed  Su.el-thrre  j 

four  wtHjklie*,  modern  plant:  one  ABC  nmat  Ka  «  raa^i*n wfita  fnr  lirarstuT*  O u a X U M  BUli*T— <jL)  AKAN  i  hhD 


lour  weeklies,  modern  plant;  one  ABC  must  be  a  reason — write  for  literature 
paper,  tops  in  County ;  big  commercial  Nothing  better  on  the  market — and  thi 


printing  volume  besides  newspapers; 
excellent  equipment  and  staff.  Gross 
about  $200,0UU.  Will  sell  as  one,  or 
papers  separately.  Box  4525,  Editor  A 
Fublisher. 

COilMBRCIAL  PKI.NTING  SHOP 


Nothing  better  on  the  market — and  the  BOOKBINDING  COMPANY 

price  $68.50  to  $70.50.  CAB  Sales  176  Noriiian  St.,  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Oo.,  Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Ith.VUlXG  Newspaper  Files  and  pe- 


Fremont,  Nebraska.  5-man  set-up.  i^vSTALLED  June  1950.  Good  as  new. 

completely  equipped  _with  motor  elec 


Owners  says  grossed  over  $3>5,000  last 
year.  Price  $25,000.  Terms. 

FRENIONT  STATE  COMPANY 
FRE.MONT,  NEBRASKA 


Press  Engineers 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Slachinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 


-  I  riuiiicals  our  specialty. 

CAI  C  I  -MAKERS  of  (clear  view)  loose  leaf 

r'JK  o/\Lt  I  holder  for  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Two  Model  5  Linotypes  !  _ Newsprint _ 

INSTALLED  June  1950.  Good  as  new.  |  NEWSPHINT  AVAILABLE 
Completely  equipped  with  motor  elec-  1840 

trie  pot  feeder  and  7  point  Excelsior  |  Editor  A  Publisher 

mats.  $5,000  f.o.b.  each.  I  ONE  of  N.  Y.’s  largest  converters 

.  I  T  I  .  1.  1  offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  A  Co., 

New  I  eletypesetter  115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phono 

7  Point  Excelsior  Evergreen  0-050S. _ 

^  1.  v  STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 

(7-144)  sorts  mats  18<  each.  New  oA  sheets.  All  sixes.  All  types  printing 
and  7  point  Excelsior  mats  IbC  each,  naner*.  Hava  a.i  f.ou.’  tn"  an* 


HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

64  Page  Capacity 
4 — 16-page  printing  units 

1 —  Double  folder — 2  conveyors 

2 —  75-HP  AC  Motor  Drives 
Ink,  Pumps — Rubber  Rollers 

Substructure 
Pony  Antoplate  Machine 


Completely  equipped  with  motor  elec¬ 
tric  pot  feeder  and  7  point  Excelsior 
mats.  $5,000  f.o.b.  each. 


Inquire 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 


New  Teletypesetter 
7  Point  Excelsior 


11  West  42nd  St. 
New  York  18 


anil  1  poini  r.xceisior  mars  idv  earn,  papers.  Have  85.  52)4*,  70*  30* 

Laed  mats  very  cheap.  Write  for  hat.  L  T>v;Kf;-Ki- 

Tlie  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.C.  *  Publisher. 


Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Macnines  or  Entire  Plants. 


CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 

— — — — — - - — — —  shipment,  any  sise  rolls,  carload  lots 

MODEL  5^  Linotype,  Serial  14187,  at  attractive  prices.  January  ship- 


FOR  SALE;  Duplex  flatbed  anglebar 
press  with  chases,  15  h.p.  motor,  G.E. 
Control,  A.C.  Good  condition.  In  nse 
daily.  Available  about  March  1. 
$6,500  as  is.  Spirit  Publishing  Co., 
Punxsutawney,  Pennsylvania. _ 


Single  Macnines  or  Entire  Plants. 
LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 


equipped  with  electric  metal  pot  and  ment  and  continuous  bookings.  In- 


one  magazine.  Also  Model  19,  serial  tiniries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
22715  equipped  with  electric  metal  pot  |  Supply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 


575  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y.  with  faster 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010  .\ddress  • 


and  two  magazines.  Now  operating  and  i 
in  first-class  condition.  Being  replaced 


r  Teletypesetter  machine. 
“Pottsville  Republican”, 


Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon 
9-3870. 


12-PAOE  ROTARY 
with  full  set  stereotype  equipment. 
Immediate  delivery. 


«1’KP  UP  PRODUCTION!  Replace  -r.u*  -r.per.,  i^i^gonquin  a-oixu.  n.i.  | 
blurred  keyboard  letters  with  Mc- 

^jairs,  maintenance,  service  nation-  Finley's  Acetate  Letters.  Complete  - - - - 

■  LORENZ  PRINTING  i-haracters.  $3.00  complete.  H.  S.  Me- |  A  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y.  -  VERTICAL  type,  21)4»  cut-off,  2 

STillw®!!  6*0008*00^0  LUDLOW  XVPE  doubl®  fold6rt,  riibb6r  rolldrt: 

DDPLEX-GOSS  FLAT  BED  PRESS  Cheltenham  light.  Complete  fonts  with  -If®-  ?**;*-  Available  immediately.  Can 
giving  you  trouble!  Let  ns  eliminate  fractions.  18  pt..  24  pt.,  30  pt.,  36  pt.,  ai video. 


.Vddress  “Pottsville 
Pottsville.  Pennsylvania. 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  Sheets,  Any  Sise.  All  type 
I^int  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8729.  N.Y. 

Press  Room 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
BR  9-1132 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 


GOSS  24-Page  Press.  A  C  drive. 
Stereotype. 


GOSS  16-Page  Junior,  A  C  drive. 
Stereotype. 


_ oiiiiweii  o-uo»e-uum»  LUDLOW  TYPE 

pO.PLEX-GOSS  FLAT  BED  PRESS  Cheltenham  light.  Complete  fonts  with 


costly  breakdowns,  poor  printing.  Mov-  42  pt.  $50  pt  r  font.’  Sunday  Star!  I 
ing.  Dismantling,  Erection.  National  309  Shipley  St..  Wilmington.  Delaware 


Printing  Equipment  Co.,  2S7  Van  Em-  - 1 - ZHZ - ; _ TJ.'Z —  1 

burgh  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Phone  NEW  V-BELT  LINOTYPE  DRIVE — 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


Ridgewood  6-4252.  -^1  ball-bearing,  newest  and  best. 

iiAC/CNM  iiz-N^nc  TO  A /-'N/ — i Write  for  literature.  Stanard  Servlee, 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc.  3442  Brooklyn.  Kansai  City.  Mo. 


HOE  .SEXTUPLE  PRliSS— with  dou 
Me-fornier  high-speed  folder.  23)4* 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

DUPLEX  Rotary  Newspaper  FOLDER 
Box  103,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes.  Models  P***  capacity  with  rated 

5,  8.  14.  26.  Intertypes  B— 0— OSM,  tP^;***,  P"  P^K'f- 

thoroughly  rebuilt,  ilso  many  good 

used  machines  svsilable  attractively  of  one  7o  H.P.  3-pha.se  60- 


SUfotype 


Web.  Offset.  Flat  Bed  Experts  rriced.^Elgbr^gVoos.  ComVrXrt^^^  -f-'f  «0-vol,  moior  “.nd  on7TH':p.] 


We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  preMOi  em  Machine  Works,  3M  North  Fourth  ?  jnotor  on  common  base. 


ANYWHERE  St..  Philadelphia  6.  Pennsylvania.  inimeniaie  nenvery.  ?tixty  days  allowed 

28  East  4th  St  New  York  8  N  T  z - Ti — i  removal  if  required.  In  food  condi- 

LOYAL  s.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS  ^ _ G.  E.  26  H.P.  320  volt,  60  cycle,  3 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting  *!■»*»  phase,  AC,  single  motor  friction  press 

Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations  urive  with  drum  speed  controller. 

Service  Nationwide  '  .uitsble  for  8  deck  single  width  press 

798  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif  ni  a  KIT  I  1IP\  ATI/^KI  '**'  equivalent.  Ready  now.  $400.  f.o.b. 

OHarleston  8-9042  —  Snnset  1-4675  I  L/\IN  I  LI  ViJU  I  U/N  llv-JlN  Waterbary. 

_ THE  EASTERN  OOLOR  PRINTING 

“‘‘"%"iri®PtrNTbWo’ +*^6  SOUTHWEST  CITIZEN;  Waterbnry^  20.^nneetlcnt 
311  Lincoln  Ave..  Lyndhnrst,  N.  J.  in  Lalce  Charles,  Louisiana  l  newspaper  presses — rlrtnally 


iniinediate  delivery.  Sixty  days  allowed 
for  removal  if  required.  In  good  condi- 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 


Service  Nationwide 


311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N.  J. 
SPROIALTZING  in  Duplex  and 

_ Goss  Flat-bed  Webs _ 

K.  P.  WALLMAN  *  CO. 
Machinists.  Movers.  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections,  all  types  of 
presses.  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tcl  3-4164,  975  N.  Chiin-h  Street 
Rockford,  Illinois. 


in  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana  l  newspaper  presses — rirtnaiiy 

]  every  make,  sise  and  ent-off.  Can  make 
3  UNIT  Hoe  Sextuple  Press — 22?4*i  “P  complete  pla^s  out  of  stock.  8 
with  AC  Drive.  RubW  Rollers.  Color  1  >»,  Pi***,-. 

Fountain.  On  Snbstmctnre  with  3  arm'  PY-fnting  Machinery,  Inc.,  2680  Pa;^e 


Keels,  Tensions.  Pasters. 


Avenue,  Cleveland  14.  Ohio.  Branches 
at  Chicago  and  Detroit 


MACHINKRY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room  _ 


3  TON  Kemp  Gas  Metal  Furnace  with  | 
Pump  and  2  Margach  Molds — PIsne-  , 
O-Plate  Rotary  Flat  Shaver — Hoe  8 
Cohimn  Flat  Caster — Jigsaw  A  Drill  I 
— Saw  A  Trimmer. 


FOR  SALE 


LINOTYPE  —  1  Model  32  J52810 
INTERTYPES  —  1  Model  H  £14738 
1  Model  D  £10058 


USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 


Surplus  equipment  of 

TIMES  LEADER 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 
dne  to  merger: 


I  ELECTRIC  Pots,  Feeders.  AC  Mo- 
!  tors. 


Excellent  Selection 
Semi-cylindrical 
Tabular,  Flat  Bed  Presses. 


31  FONTS  Mats — 5)4  to  36  point. 


THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


1  MODEL  8  Linotype 
3  MODEL  14  Linotypes 
1  MODEL  26  Linotype 
1  MODEL  C  Intertype 
1  MONOTYPE  Material  Maker 
50  STEREOTYPE  chases  8  column— 
12-cm  22)4*  ent-off 


ST.VHI  Power  Lift  Form  File — Van- 
dercook  Power  Proof  Press  Model  825 


Full  Page  —  2  12  ft.  Steel  Makenp 
Tables  —  1  Saw  Trimmer  —  10  Ste^ 


1535  S.  Panlina  St., 
Chicago  8,  Illinois. 


STEKEOTYPERS  band  saw  for  tale, 
reatonable.  The  Angustine  Company, 

Marshalltown.  Iowa. _ 

CURRENT  OFFERINGS 
Hoe  7-ton  Metal  Pot  with  gas  burner. 
4-ton  Ensign  Reynolds  Metal  Pot. 
1,000  lb.  Kemp  A  Combustion  Utilities 
Furnaces. 

Hoe  Dry  Mst  Roller. 

Hoe  full  page  Flat  Shaver,  with  mi¬ 
crometer  adjustment. 

Claybonrn  Precision  Power  Shaver. 
Hoe  donble  Matrix  Dryi^  Table. 

Hoe  flat  A  curved  Plate  Konters. 

Ooaa  8-eolumn  Flat  Casting  Box — 
latest  model. 

Miller  Universal  Saw  Trimmer. 

Amaco  Cabinet  Composing  Room  Saw. 
Model  25  Vandercook  Proof  Prets. 
Wesel  heavy  duty  Electric  Galtey 
Proof  Press. 

60*  Oswego  mill  type  Power  Gutter. 
8-Psfe  Duplex  Angle  Bar  Flat-Bed 
Press. 

24-Page  Hoe  Web  Press,  with  com¬ 
plete  Stereo,  equipment. 

Curved  Casting  Boxea  A  Antomatie 
Plate  Finishing  Machines  for  sll 
standard  sheet  cnt-ofTs. 

NEW  Hal!  Newspaper  Form  Tables  * 
“Dural”  light-weight  Stereo  Chases. 
(Send  for  new  bnlletin) 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
120  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18 
_ (Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) _ 

LUDLOW,  electric  pot,  new  slotted 
mouthpiece,  22)4  em,  12  pt.  mold, 
casting  np  to  72  pt.  In  daily  opera¬ 
tion  our  floor.  Available  Eebrnary 
15-20.  $1,250  FOB  plant  Post  Press 
Newspapers.  El  Centro,  California. 

NO.  25  Vandercook  Proof  Presi,  full 
page,  with  self-inking  carriage.  Fine 
machine.  Box  4631,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Turtle*.  1  Elevating  —  Lot  of  Steel 
Cored  Base  for  Zinc. 


CHEMCO  Engraving  Room,  Just  2 


nOYLE  Flat  Router.  Goss  Curved  I**”  old  Complete  except  for  cam 
Router.  Scorchers.  Kemp  Pot.  Hoe  •***«• 


USED 

Newspaper  Presses 
Newspaper  Conveyors 
Related  Equipment 


ELROD,  gaa  beat,  atripa  to  18  pt. 
I  With  feeder,  no  mold.  Daily  operation 


ttouter,  Scorchera,  Kemp  Fot.  Hoe 
Curved  Casting  Boxea,  Hoe  Finish¬ 
ing  Machine,  Chipping  Block,  etc. 


Liquidation  by 

ERNEST  PAYNE 


Evefything  pficed  to  sell 

BEN  SHULMAN 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 


Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


our  floor.  Available  February  15-20. 
$1,000  FOB  plant  Poit  Preai  Newa- 

papera.  El  Centro.  California. _ 

1.000 -TON  Hoe  Hydraulic  Molding 
Press,  platen  26  x  32.  Good  condition, 
recently  rebuilt.  Must  move  to  make 
room.  Box  127,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


44  Market  St..  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Phone  Wilkes-Barre  4-8177 


203  Pujo  Street  Lake  Charles,  La 

Fbsne:  6-2400 


Consecutive  ads  bring  best  results  I 
Inquire  for  low  26  and  62  time 
rates. 


_ W—ied  to  Bay _ 

IMPFR  baling  Jjress  and  rewind 
machine.  Give  details  including  are. 
condition,  and  price.  Reply  Box  160, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWtiPAPKR  PRB8SES 
LJ.MUTYPEa  -  lNTEKT]fP£S 
COMPUiliJNU  KUUM  EgUlPMENT 
PUA-NT  APPKAl»AliS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Filth  Arenoe,  Mew  York  18,  M.  Y. 


SEVERAL 
Paper  Reela 
Box  4216,  Editor  A  Pabliiher 


INTERTYKE,  pedestal  type,  single 
msgazine.  Give  age,  serial  number, 
condition,  price.  D.  Bergeron,  Box 
785,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


LUDLOW  TYPE  CASTER,  late  model, 
AC  motor,  electric  pot  and  22^  em 
mold.  Reply  Box  4630,  Editor  A  Pub- 
llsbes. 


GOOD  used  60  and  72  pt.  Condensed 
Gothic  hand  type  or  Ludlow  mats. 
Record-Journal.  Meriden,  Connecticut. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  newspaperman  or  woman,  with 
High  School  or  better  education  and 
typing  ability,  to  be  permanently  em¬ 
ployed  in  newspaper  reference  library. 
Salary  plus  employees’  benefits.  Phone 
or  write  Mr.  Slabach,  5261,  8  W.  King 
St.,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  daily 
newspaper  in  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
State  age,  qualifications,  experience 
and  salary  desired.  Box  4618,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Man  to  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  cost  accounting  and 
budgeting  control  by  southern  news¬ 
paper.  Prefer  one  who  has  had  expe¬ 
rience  as  assistant  in  close  operation. 
State  complete  experience,  three  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  expected.  Box 
4615,  Editor  A  PnbUsher. 


Circulatioo 


OIRiOULATION  needa  shot  In  the  arm. 
We’re  looking  for  a  manager  armad 
with  a  needle  full  of  promotional  abil¬ 
ity.  Competent  aaaistanta  will  carry 
through  on  detail  work.  Good  posi¬ 
tion  with  national  future.  Dally 
News-Digest,  P.  O.  Box  1092,  Honroe, 
Lonisisna. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MAN 
AGER  for  Northeast  Pennsylvania 
daily.  10.000  circulation  class.  Won¬ 
derful  opportunity  for  a  man  who  has 
plenty  of  drive  and  is  willing  to  work 
hard.  Write  Box  4619,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  complete  information. 


EXPERIENCED  Magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  mail  room  superintendent.  Ad¬ 
vise  age,  present  position  and  general 
experience,  salary  requirements.  Ap¬ 
ply  Box  104,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  DAILY  requires 
City  Circulation  Manager.  Must  be 
familiar  with  Carrier  Home  Delivery 
and  Dealer  Sales  Promotion.  Give 
past  employment  record,  age,  family 
status,  salary  requirements,  and  when 
available.  Box  101,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED  District  Manager  for  city, 
young  draft  exempt,  must  be  a  pro¬ 
ducer.  Northwest  Newspaper.  Box  107, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  AdvertMim 


OPENING  for  Classified  Manager  who 
knows  classified  and  how  to  ^t  it  .  .  . 
both  transient  and  contract.  To  a  man 
with  know-how  and  stickability,  here 
is  a  real  opportunity  for  the  present 
and  future.  Daily,  25.000  circulation, 
midwest.  Write  in  detail  and  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  4623,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  classified  denar 
ment;  progressive  daily;  9,000  circu¬ 
lation;  16,000  population;  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Write,  stating  e^^erience,  age,  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Roy  H.  Morton,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  Dixon  Telegraph, 
Dixon,  Illinois. _ 

EXPERIENCED  woman  phone  room 
supervisor  who  can  instruct  and  su¬ 
pervise  staff  of  15  girls,  stimulate 
sales,  and  do  general  administrative 
work.  Must  he  unattached.  Give  ref¬ 
erences,  salary,  age,  experience,  and 
date  available  first  letter.  Box  161, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


HELP  >VANTED 


ADVERTISING 

MAN 


Creative,  intelligent,  good 
detail  man.  Able  to  asaumie 
responsibility  and  exercise 
mature  judgment  as  execntive 
assistant  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  large  industrial  firm. 
Newspaper  or  printing  pro¬ 
duction  experience  helpful. 
New  York  ares. 

Send  complete  resume 
and  salary  requirements 


Box  4511, 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


EXPERIENCED 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

D.-IILY  in  a  leading  market  in  Rocky 
Mountain  region  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  salesman  who  can  step  right 
jnto  responsibility  of  selling  and  serv¬ 
icing  a  full  list  of  retail  accounts. 
Salary  and  bonus  arrangement  second 
to  none.  We  want  a  real  producer  and 
want  him  to  make  money.  Prosperous 
friendly  western  community.  Beautiful 
town  of  25,000.  If  you  like  the  west 
and  what  it  has  to  offer  in  recreation¬ 
al  facilities,  climate  and  business  fu¬ 
ture,  write  full  details  to  Box  115, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FINEST  Small  Daily  Kansas,  city  of 
8,500  offers  excellent  permanent  op¬ 
portunity  to  young  advertising  solicit¬ 
or.  Salary  pins  incentive.  Ideal  family 
town,  aggressive  paper.  Box  136, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAN  CAPABLE  taking  charge  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  in  rapidly  growing  commu¬ 
nity  in  new  oil  development.  Give  full 
qualifications,  when  available.  Daily 
Herald,  Williston,  North  Dakota. 


PERSONABLE,  young  advertising 
salesman  for  small  Ohio  daily.  Mnst 
be  ajtSressive,  good  on  layout  and  copy 
writing.  Salary  and  bonus.  A|mly  only 
if  interested  in  permanency.  Complete 
details  to  Box  114,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POSITION  open  for  advertising  sales¬ 
man  with  proven  record,  on  large 
Maine  weekly  in  town  of  8,500.  Man 
we  want  has  successful  experience  in 
selling,  knows  layouts  and  is  willing 
to  work.  Radio  and  shopping  guide 
competition.  Job  open  February  1.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  commission  will  be  attractive. 
Give  experience  and  references  first 
letter.  Interview  can  be  arranged. 
Write  Box  159,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  AD  MAN  OR  WOMAN 
PROGRESSIVE  afternoon  daily.  Uni¬ 
versity  city  of  27,000;  five-man  staff; 
fine  opportunity  for  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  or  person  with  basic  training,  per¬ 
manent.  Write  E.  T.  Hughes,  Ad  Man¬ 
ager,  Transcript,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  Fast  and  above 
average  on  layout  and  copy.  5  or  more 
years  experience.  Can  earn  100  dol¬ 
lars  minimum  5  day  40  hour  week. 
Liberal  vacation  bonuses,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  insurance.  Over  25,000  afternoon 
circulation.  eastern  seaboard  city. 
Record  of  big  annual  gains  over  past 
10  years.  Send  complete  details  with 
samples  of  layouts  from  composing 
room  files  with  tear  sheets.  Prefer 
man  now  on  smaller  newspaper.  Box 
128,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPACE  SALESMAN 

WITH  some  agency  or  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  wanted  by  national  newspa¬ 
per  representatives — New  York  office. 
I  Write  Box  113,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Display  Advertising  Sales¬ 
man  with  a  minimum  of  three  years 
of  experience  handling  all  classifica¬ 
tions.  Position  is  permanent  for  per¬ 
sonable,  capable  producer.  Write  or 
wire, 

E.  A.  Schafer, 

Advertising  Director 
Meridian  (Mississippi)  Star 


HELP  WANTEU 


ADVERTISING  OPPORTUNITY  on 
two  AAA  weekly  newspapers  published 
in  one  plant.  Write  Publisher,  Exam¬ 
iner-Recorder,  Catskill,  New  York. 


YOUNG  MAN  ’TO  break  in  as  Adver¬ 
tising  Representative  for  leading 
Graphic  Arts  Magazine.  Salary,  bonus. 
Chicago  area,  little  travel.  Write  fully. 
Box  4629,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AJl^ERTlSIiNG — ^job  printing — sales 
position  open  in  good  local  upstate 
weekly,  resort  ares,  eastern  New  York. 
Write  Box  46U2,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  salesman  for  combina¬ 
tion  morning-evening-Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  who  can  make  presentable  layouts 
and  write  selling  copy  for  advertisers. 
Permanent  position  open  because  one 
of  our  men  is  leaving  to  operate  own 
business.  Send  full  particulars  to 
F.  E.  Katterjohn,  advertising  director, 
Evansville  Printing  Corp.,  Evansville, 
Indiana. 


WE  HAVE  OPPORTUNITY  for  young 
man  with  proper  background  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience.  If  you  consider 
yourself  a  topnotch  (but  not  high 
pressure)  salesman  and  capable  copy 
and  layout  man,  write  at  once  stating 
your  qualifications.  Salary  and  bonus 
plan.  W.  E.  Payne,  Wausau  (Wis¬ 
consin)  Record-Herald. 


DESIRABLE  POSITION  for  expari- 
enced,  aggressive  news  editor  offered 
by  llinois  afternoon  daily.  Must  be 
capable  of  directing  news  staff  of  16 
persona  for  thorough,  efficient,  timely 
and  accurate  news  and  picture  cover¬ 
age  and  resourceful,  original  feature 
writing,  also  be  comiietent  copy-reader 
and  bead-writer.  Personal  interview 
and  references  essential.  Ideal  working 
conditions,  $135  weekly.  Addreas  Box 
4503,  Editor  A  Publisher,  giving  fall 
details  of  exiierienoe,  draft  ststna  and 
background. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

HARD  WORKING  news 
editor,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  for  6,000  daily  cov¬ 
ering  several  central  New 
York  communities  with  staff 
of  six.  Must  be  finished, 
fast,  able  producer,  mixer, 
with  proven  technical  know¬ 
how  of  writing,  pix,  desk, 
layout  for  permanent  sound 
building  job.  Salary,  no  am¬ 
bitious  tyros.  Please  give 
education,  complete  back¬ 
ground,  salary.  Box  155, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  news-advertising  m.m 
to  serve  northern  New  Mexico  com¬ 
munity  of  7,500  for  evening  daily. 
Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  as 
combination  man,  know  photography, 
be  alert  to  news  sources  and  adver¬ 
tising  accounts,  make  friends  in  small 
town.  $80  week,  plus  car  allowance. 
Write  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  or  con¬ 
tact  J.  P.  Hughes,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  daring  NAEA  convention. 


N.VTIGNAL  graphic  arts  trade  Journal 
(Chicago)  needs  staff  member  5-10 
years  experience  writing,  editing,  lay¬ 
out.  typography,  editorial  production. 
State  age.  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Write  Box  137,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  21-35,  with  initiative, 
brains  and  Judgment.  General  report¬ 
ing  at  first.  Desk  work  later.  We  nave 
history  of  fast  advancement  for  able 
people.  'Times,  Pekin,  Illinois. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  Morning  daily  near 
college  towns.  Must  know  sports  and 
be  able  to  write  them  clearly,  enter¬ 
tainingly.  Man  with  Southeast  sports 
background  preferred.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails,  references  first  letter.  Box  144, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


TRADE  MAGAZINE  wants  experi¬ 
enced  writer  on  union-management, 
publicity  and  rewrite.  Knowledge  of 
printing  from  technical  standpoint  or 
proof  reading  may  he  helpful  hut  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Good  working 
conditions,  87)4  hour  week  operation. 
Work  can  be  made  diversified  or  con¬ 
fined  according  to  one’s  experience, 
.address  Sontheast,  Box'l>57,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


DESK  ASSISTANT,  afternoon  paper, 
college  town.  Midwest  or  southwest 
background  or  experience  preferred. 
Starting  pay  $62.50.  Give  full  details 
background,  experience,  references, 
personal  habits,  present  earnings.  Box 

150,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

HAVE  OPENINGS  for  deskman  and 
reporter.  Write  full  qualifications,  ex¬ 
perience  and  and  salary  expected  to. 
Miller  E.  Ellingham 
.lournal-Gazette 
227  E.  Washington  Street 

_ Fort  Wayne  2,  Indiana _ 

MORNING  newspaper  in  the  South 
with  outstanding  reputation  wants 
energetic  reporter  three  to  four  years’ 
experience  who  puts  premium  on  writ¬ 
ing.  Wants  reporter  with  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality  and  with  a  strung  curiosity 
to  dig  behind  the  surface  news.  At¬ 
tach  copy  of  outline  of  experience, 
qualifications  and  aspirations.  Box 
4616.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED 
Experienced  Reporter. 

Wabash  (Indiana)  Plain  Dealer. 
WANTED:  Assistant  Sports  Editor. 
Write  fully,  salary  required.  Dave 
Regan,  Middletown,  Ohio,  Journal. 


Photugraptacra _ 


W  ANTED.  Combination  photographer 
and  Fairchild  Engraver.  Please  furnish 
all  details  in  first  letter  including 
salary  expected,  marital  and  draft 
status,  car  ownership.  References. 
Tribune-Herald,  Casper,  Wyoming. 


PiomodoD— Public  Relations 


MERCHANDISE 
EXPLOITATION 
AND  PRODUCTION  MAN 

UNUSUAL  new  item  being  marketed 
by  large  firm  to  children  s  markets. 
Knowledge  of  children’s  records  and 
books  helpful.  Complete  understanding 
marketing  and  developing  new  proa- 
ncts.  Most  attractive  working  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Box  652,  Realserviee, 

110  West  34  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Research  Analysts 


RESEARCH  MANAGER,  small  depart¬ 
ment  on  daily  in  200,000  cirenlatioa 
field;  able  to  codnet  consumer  surveys; 
interpret  statistics  into  sales  helps. 
Box  4642,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 


Literary  Agency 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plsys  marketed. 
Berths  Klaiisner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


YOUNG  MAN  WITH  RECORD  of  put¬ 
ting  two  weeklies  in  competitive  eresf 
in  black  desires  administrstive  or  pnb- 
liaher’s  position.  Thorough  experi¬ 
ence  managing-editing  newspaper  and 
plant.  Single,  college  grad.  Box  4607, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-PUBUSHER 
Daily  or  Trade  Joarnal 
EXPERIENCE  publishing,  editing, 
writing,  pnbllc  relations.  Small  Daily, 
weeklies,  metro.  Strong  exeentiv*. 
personable,  energetic.  Southwest.  Will 
relocate.  Family.  32.  Box  4611,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblither.  _ 


EXPERIENCE  AVAILABLE;  family 
man  46  desires  change.  22  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  10  in  management  small  dai¬ 
lies.  Prefer  straight  national  medium 
size  paper  or  management  small  daily. 
Prefer  South  but  consider  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  anywhere.  Successful  record. 
Available  2  weeks.  Box  122,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


HIGHI/Y-RATED  Radio,  Newspaper 
and  Public  Relations  Executive,  cur¬ 
rently  general  manager  of  network  af¬ 
filiate  in  large  Eastern  metropolitan 
market,  desires  change.  17  years’  ex¬ 
perience  In  editorial  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  work,  5  years  as  radio  exeem 
tive,  reputation  aa  speaker,  member  of 
top  civic  and  fraternal  organisations, 
lingnist,  fiction-writer.  Write  Box 
105,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  lonuory  12,  1952 
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SITUATIUNS  WANTED 


^  SUCCESSFUL  EXECUTIVE 

^  SEEKS  MORE  OHALLENOINa  JOB 

EXPERIENCED  from  printer's  devil 
to  pnbiisher. 

AT  home  front  and  back  shop.  6j>e- 
r  cislist  in  cutting  costs,  improving 
f-  quality  and  typography,  increasing 
i'  circulation,  advertising,  profits  and 
>  paper’s  prestige.  University  graduate, 
"  plus  20  years  practical  experience  in 
toughest  competitive  fields.  Prefer  rea- 

[sonable  salary  with  accomplishment 
bonus.  Best  references.  Available  short 
notice.  Box  1S6,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Artists — Cartoonists 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EXPEAIENCED  DEBlUiAN.  In  East- 
am  area.  Draft  exempt.  Now  on  small 
daily.  Can  handle  any  editing  job.  Box 
4617,  Editor  A  Pnbiisher. 


NEW  IDEAS  I  Editor-manager  of 
weeklies  looking  for  editor’s  job  small 
daily.  Young,  faced  much  competition, 
experienced  all  departments  ot  news¬ 
paper  and  promotion.  Box  4608,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISSATISFIED  as  key  staffer,  100,- 
000 — plus  daily,  largest  in  state.  Fonr 
years  reporting,  editing,  make-up.  Top 
beats,  spot  news,  promotions,  fast,  ac¬ 
curate  on  desk.  Prefer  reporting,  but 
will  read  copy  for  large,  self-respecting 
daily.  Good  references.  Young,  draft- 
exempt  college  grad.  Box  4620,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


CARTOONIST:  Editorial,  Sports, 

Retouching,  age  30,  would  like  the 
west.  Box  152,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 

CirculatiuD _ 

MR.  PUBLISHER  .  .  .  Looking  for  a 
seasoned  assistant  who  knows  busi- 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  8  years’  expert 
eince,  seeks  industrial  editing  job 
Box  4607,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PRIZE  WINNING  MANAGING  EDI¬ 
TOR,  strong  on  local,  cost  conscious, 
in  wrong  pew  now,  seeks  chance  to 
show  what  he  can  do.  20  years  expe¬ 
rience.  Box  4604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  Morning 
and  Evening  of  25,000  past  6  years 
wishes  to  locate  on  West  or  South¬ 
west  daily.  Age  38.  Salary  open.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases  management  and 
promotion.  Can  show  excellent  operat¬ 
ing  costs  and  circulation  gains.  Box 
126,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeks  con¬ 
nection  with  Eastern  daily  or  weekly 
ready  to  become  daily  where  his  long 
successful  experience  would  prove  val¬ 
uable  in  building  quality  circulation. 
Thoroughly  versed  in  all  phases  of 
large  orgsnisation  but  strong  in  home 
delivery.  Good  working  r^ationship 
more  important  than  earnings.  Age  48. 
Box  130.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


DYNAMIC,  imaginative  writer  with  ex¬ 
cellent  foreign  and  domestic  back¬ 
ground  would  write  New  York  column 
for  out-of-town  papers.  Eixperience  in¬ 
cludes  9  years  in  Europe  as  a  news- 
sgency  correspondent.  Box  4528,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnbiisher. 


BOSTON — Former  associate  editor  of 
leading  trade  paper  has  turned  Boston 
into  a  source  of  live  news  and  features 
for  it  beginning  from  scratch  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Can  do  the  same  for  your  pub¬ 
lication.  Box  140,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BU.'-INESS  consultant  and  editor  will 
consider  offer  for  contribution  of  au¬ 
thoritative  weekly  articles  (approxi¬ 
mately  900  words)  on  National  trends 
in  business  affairs,  with  emphasis 
placed  on  analyses  of  economic  devel¬ 
opments  affecting  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing.  Material  valued  by  store  manage¬ 
ments,  directors  of  servicing  establish¬ 
ments  and  bank  officials — an  exclu¬ 
sive,  quality  feature  for  business  page 
or  department.  Box  141,  Editor  A 
Publisher^ _ 

Display  Advertiring _ 

ADVERTISING  Manager  -  Salesman 
New  York  City  agency  executive — well- 
Munded  experience.  Leaving  New 
York  February.  Can  stop  at  your  city 
for  interview.  Age  37,  married.  Box 

4639,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  with 
present  employer,  a  12,000  daily,  for 
SIX  years  would  like  to  step  up  to  a 
larger  paper.  Competent  to  handle 
personnel.  Layouts,  selling.  Anything 
needed  to  msVe  your  advertising  de¬ 
partment  a  paying  proposition.  Pres- 
emt  income,  over  86,000.  Box  120, 
Editor  A  Pnbli^er. 

KiWtarial 

ambitious  Sports  Editor,  854  years 
experience,  college  grad,  vet.  married. 
Seeks  sports,  publicity  position  with 
future.  Box  4623,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  small  city  (35,000) 
morning-evening  daily,  seeks  editing 
or  feature  job  on  large  daily.  Three 
years’  experience  in  ^lice,  sports, 
and  general  reporting.  Draft  exempt. 
Box  4625,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WELL  KNOWN  FEMALE  TECH 
WRITER.  EDITOR  Publicity  thru  In¬ 
dustry,  business,  education,  etc.,  seeks 
NYC  area  news  poet.  Resume.  Box 
4633,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  three  years  on  dailies, 
vet,  26,  car,  Jonrusllsm,  B.S.,  have 
worked  desk,  news,  sports,  used 
graphic.  Box  4641,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITE 


FOR  complete  information  about  small 
town  daily  managing  editor,  31,  with 
proven  ability,  strong  will  to  work 
who  wants  tougher,  bigger  job  with 
opportunity.  Experienced  wire  editor, 
reporters,  administrator,  columnist. 
Box  138,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
with  30  years’  experience  every 
branch  of  newspaper  making,  is 
free  (after  25  years  due  to  sale) 
to  take  tongh  Job  as  editor  or 
manager.  Prefer  daily  in  rural 
area,  or  farm  publication.  Age  52, 
best  references,  welcome  investi¬ 
gation.  Available  now.  Address 
Box  4512,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Edkorial 


DESK  MAN,  REPORTER,  5yi  years 
medium  dailies,  photographic  experi¬ 
ence,  A3,  journalism,  veteran,  31, 
seek  better  job,  permanent  spot.  Box 
106,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  FEATURE  WRITER,  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHER,  PUBLICIST.  PROMO¬ 
TION  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
ASSISTANT,  PRODUCTION  MAN- 
AGER — If  your  vacancy  entails  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  printed  word, 
I’m  your  man.  Am  real  self  starter, 
have  wide  experience  for  my  33  years, 
hold  M.A.  degree,  guarantee  high  ef¬ 
ficiency,  know  how  to  keep  graphic 
arts  costs  down.  Personable,  versatile, 
hard-working,  stable,  able  to  stanil 
pressure.  Will  accept  $100  week  ini¬ 
tially  till  I’ve  proved  what  I  can  do 
for  you.  California  location  only.  Box 
111,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  of  midwest  weekly,  26,  expe 
riince  covering  government,  police, 
politics  for  small  daily,  seeks  starting 
berth  on  daily  in  city  250.000  or 
more.  Journalism  B.A..  honor  grad, 
vet.  Want  long-term  future  with  solid 
organization.  Will  be  married  in  Feb 
ruary,  available  March  1.  Box  132, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  REFERENCES  will  tell 
you  my  20  years’  experience  writing, 
editing,  make-up  has  made  me  emi 
nently  qualified  for  editor,  managing, 
city  editor  small  daily  or  larger  week¬ 
ly.  (Not  interested  large  cities.) 
.Strong  on  local  news,  features;  cost 
conscious.  Have  family,  draft-exempt, 
civic-minded.  Will  travel  for  interview 
East.  South.  Midwest.  Box  154,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
32  YE.ARS’  experience  seeks  post  as 
managing  editor  or  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher  in  town  of  100,000  or  less. 
Have  sound  record  as  editorial  and 
political  writer;  supervision  of  three 
major  wire  services,  makeup,  head- 
writing.  Experience  in  wage  negotia 
lions.  College  graduate.  Can  ^ve  best 
of  references.  Available  now.  Box  139. 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


FARM  reporter  newspaper  or  combina 
tion  radio-newspaper  ]ob  wanted  by 
Ohio  daily  feature,  city,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter,  with  knack  to  hold 
rural  audience.  Frefcr  Uidwest,  South 
or  -Southwest.  College  journalism  de¬ 
gree  with  agriculture  minor.  Two 
years’  daily  experience,  present  salary 
$60.  Veteran,  29.  a^ressive,  ener¬ 
getic,  with  ingenuity.  Box  134,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT  with 
many  years  experience  in  south,  south¬ 
east  Asia  and  Pacific  seeks  scope  for 
interpretive  writing.  Box  118,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


A  REVERSE  GREELEY 
rVY  LEAGUER,  seasoned  3  years  on 
Southern  dailies,  wants  reporting  Job 
Now  England  or  New  York  area.  Solid 
background  news  -  features  -  photogra¬ 
phy,  plus  willingness  to  dig.  Will  air¬ 
mail  resume  and  samples.  Box  131, 
Editor  A  Pnbiisher. _ 

CITY  EDITOR  daily  20.000  circula¬ 
tion.  28.  married,  experience  all  beats, 
photography,  seeks  desk  or  reporting 
Job  on  larger  paper.  Box  123,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

COPY  EDITOR,  42,  20  years’  expe¬ 
rience  newspapers,  magaiines.  Operat¬ 
ing  own  business  past  year,  seeks  re¬ 
turn  salaried  employment.  Box  110, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CREATIVE,  experienced  young  editor 
of  6.500  elrculstion  weekw  seeks  bet¬ 
ter  Job.  Top  references.  Lively  edito¬ 
rialist  wants  permanent  job  with  fu- 
ture.  Box  108,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  DE8KMAN,  50,  college 
graduate,  29  years’  experience,  wants 
change.  Managing  editor  or  news  edi¬ 
tor  in  medium  city,  south  or  mid- 
Atlantic  states.  Employed.  Available 
30  days.  Box  148,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


INTELIiIGENT,  conscientious  cooper¬ 
ative  news  or  telegraph  editor.  Would 
consider  managing  editor  20.000-np 
afternoon  daily.  Now  employed.  Excel¬ 
lent  record.  Box  100,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COLLEGE  GR.AD  Vet,  Experienced 
editorial  New  York  City  daily  Seeks 
change,  will  relocate.  I)iraft-free.  Box 
135,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  vet,  married,  3 
years  daily  experience  general  report¬ 
ing  and  sports.  Desire  spot  in  New 
England.  New  York  or  Pennsvivania. 
Now  employed.  Box  116,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -  REPORTER.  5 
years’  experience,  M.A.  in  journalism, 
wants  job  in  Northeast  from  Feb.  1- 
June  30,  on  small  daily  or  as  college 
instructor.  Box  112,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

.TOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  veteran, 
29,  publishing  honse  experience,  seek¬ 
ing  niche  in  newspaper  field.  Box  133, 

Editor  A  Pnbiisher. _ 

JUNE  Journalism  grad,  32,  single, 
WW2  vet.,  looking  for  a  reportorial 
Job  of  a  permanent  nature,  four 
months  with  daily.  Box  103,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  with  past  seeks  Job  with 
future.  Past,  3  years  as  reporter, 
copyreader  and  what  have  yon  on 
small  dally.  Present.  26,  single,  vet. 
Future,  with  a  medium  dally,  seeking 
talent.  Job  back  if  not  satisfied.  Box 
1  121,  Editor  A  Pnbiisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  REa>ORTEB  upstate 
New  York  daily,  26,  non-reservist  vet, 
BJ  cum  laude  Syracuse,  SDX,  report¬ 
ing,  features,  some  desk.  Graphic.  Just 
returned  18-month.  30-country  world 
tour.  Must  settle  New  York  City  area. 
Best  references.  Box  149,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  with  five  years  of  general 
small-town  experience  and  journalism 
degree  wants  responsible  job  on  small 
daily  or  large  weekly,  with  view  to 
eventual  paiA  ownership.  Available 
April  1.  Box  102,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  25,  six  years  service  with 
large  (400,000  circulation)  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily,  also  small  daily  experience, 
seeks  Job  with  small  but  progressive 
morning  paper.  Widely  traveled.  Good 
references  Draft -exempt.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  or  wire  Box  125, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  year  on  small  daily 
(30,000),  seeks  sports  or  general  re¬ 
porting  spot  in  east.  College  grad, 
draft-exempt  vet.  Box  153,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ . 


SPORTS  OR  EDITORIAL  job  wanted  1 
Journalism  grad  25,  vet.  Now  with 
wire  service  prefer  East  or  Midwest. 
Box  142,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


SPORTS-Veteran.  25,  college,  m^ar- 
ried,  car,  experienced,  employed.  Box 
109,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


WOMAN  EDITOR 

FIVE  years  trade  magazine  experience 
includes,  editing,  photography,  pro¬ 
duction.  30  and  single, 
health,  can  travel,  give 
only.  Box  117,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOENGRAVER  wants  Job  on 
daily  or  commercial  firm.  Six  years 
experience,  veteran,  married.  State 
wages  and  details.  Available  at  once. 
Write  or  wire,  John  Yercheck,  Box 
351,  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota. 


PHOTOGRAPHER:  2-yeaw  news -c<ot. 
merclal  free-lance.  6-months 
experience.  U  of  Wisconsin  r»«“‘*** 
political  science.  J^mallsm 
CTonnd.  Age  36.  Good  references. 
Box  4617,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promorio 


tour  years  moUoB 

relaSious,  exploitation. 

agency.  College  grad.  Kmw  U.  8.  an4 
Europe.  Age  29.  Box  4828,  Editor  m 

Pnbiisher. _ 

READY  TO  ENTER  PUBLIC 
TION8  field,  weekly 
background  and  ‘^phy 

advertising,  promotion,  photogr^ny, 
some  radio.  Hard 

Box  4509,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PUBLIC  RELA’nONS 

experience  large-scale  P'*"".  fl-ipfleg 

agement;  20-year  .dvertis- 

ing,  promotion,  campaigns, 

$12,000  per  annum.  Box  4614.  Edl 
tor  A  Publisher. 


_ Mcdi>wI<*I  _ 

AVAILABLE  about  Febraary  1.  Tonng 

offe";.  ^."nd"  replies.  Box 

4621,  Editor  A  PobUtngr. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  Pressroom.  Pw- 
duction  backed  by  X ,ge 

Also  experienced  to  take  enar^ 
Stereotype  DeparUnent,  aa  » 
tion  aet-np.  Sonnd  reaaon 
Higheit  recommendation^  Fntnre  o^ 

4603.  Editor  A  Purbiliber. _ _ 

FOREMAN.  Compoaing  Room.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed,  young,  experienced, 
available  soon.  Inquiries  Invited  from 
publishers  In  dsily  newspaper  field. 
Boa  143,  Editor  A  Pnbiisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


When  Captain  Henrik  Kurt 
Carlsen  decided  to  stay  with  the 
distressed  Flying  Enterprise  as  it 
was  being  buffetted  by  strong  At¬ 
lantic  gales,  he  not  only  provoked 
extensive  news  coverage  of  this 
modern  "saga  of  the  sea”  but  also 
caused  considerable  speculation  in 
print  about  “prizes,”  “derelicts,” 
and  “salvage.” 

Some  news  writers  and  colum¬ 
nists  relied  on  their  memories  to 
write  that  if  the  captain  left  the 
freighter,  “it  would  become  a  de¬ 
relict  and  a  ‘free  prize  of  the  sea’ 
for  its  salvagers  under  admirality 
laws.”  Another  wrote  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  the  skipper  leaves  the  ship 
“she  becomes  derelict,  and  the 
property  of  whatever  men  throw 
a  hawser  on  her  and  tow  her  in. 
So  long  as  the  Old  Man  sticks 
aboard,  she  keeps  on  belonging  to 
her  owners.” 

Mostly  their  information  was 
colored  by  Hollywood  and  fiction. 

WilUam  M.  McBride,  editor  of 
the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News, 
with  some  knowledge  of  maritime 
law,  had  a  hunch  that  reporters 
might  go  for  this  mistaken  notion 
that  an  abandoned  ship  belongs  to 
the  salvors,  so  he  looked  up  the 
experts  and  on  Jan.  4,  when  the 
story  was  “hottest,”  wrote  an  ex¬ 
planatory  editorial. 

His  hunch  turned  out  to  be 
right,  and,  as  he  says,  “since  then 
the  subject  has  b^n  one  that 
makes  for  good  barroom  argu¬ 
ment,  which  always  ends  by  one 
of  the  disputants  phoning  the  pa¬ 
per  for  the  answer. 


Mr.  McBride  wrote:  “Ships  in 
distress,  abandoned  by  their  crews, 
do  not  pass  into  the  possession  of 
salvors  who  tow  them  safely  into 
port.  With  or  without  crewmen 
aboard,  disabled  vessels  remain 
the  property  of  their  owners.  The 
salvors,  however,  have  liens 
against  the  ships  they  salve.  They 
may  libel  them  in  port  to  enforce 
their  claims  for  compensation.  If 
they  do  so  the  owners  must  post 
bonds;  otherwise  a  United  States 
marshall  will  seize  the  vessels  un¬ 
til  claims  have  been  settled  in  ad¬ 
miralty  court.  Besides  fair  pay¬ 
ment  for  services  rendered,  the 
salvors  are  also  entitled  to  re¬ 
wards,  given  to  encourage  others 
to  attempt  the  rescue  of  lives  and 
property  endangered.” 

He  quoted  Associate  Justice 
Clifford  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  as  authority  for  the  “opin¬ 
ion  most  often  referred  to  by  ad¬ 
miralty  lawyers  in  salvage  cases. 
Justice  Clifford  wrote  in  1867  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Blackwall  steamship 
fire  in  San  Francisco  Bay: 

“Salvage  is  the  compensation  al¬ 
lowed  to  persons  by  whose  assist¬ 
ance  a  ship  or  her  cargo  has  been 
saved  in  whole  or  in  part  from  im¬ 
pending  peril  on  the  sea  or  in  re¬ 


covering  such  property  from  ac¬ 
tual  loss,  as  in  shipwreck,  derelict 
or  recapture.  Success  is  essential 
to  the  claim;  as,  if  the  property  is 
not  saved,  or  if  it  perish  ...  no 
compensation  can  be  allowed. 
More  than  one  set  of  salvors  may 
contribute  to  the  result  and  in 
such  cases  all  who  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  and  materially  contribu¬ 
ted  to  the  saving  of  property  are 
entitled  to  share  in  the  reward 
which  the  law  allows  for  such 
meritorious  service  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  nature,  duration,  risk 
and  value  of  service  rendered.” 

Mr.  McBride  also  quotes  Black’s 
Law  Dictionary  definition  of 
“prize”  in  admiralty  law:  “A  ves¬ 
sel  or  cargo  belonging  to  one  of 
the  two  belligerent  powers,  appre¬ 
hended  or  forcibly  captured  at  sea 
by  a  war  vessel  or  privateer  of 
the  other  belligerent  and  claimed 
as  enemy’s  property  and  therefore 
liable  to  appropriation  and  con¬ 
demnation  under  the  laws  of  war.” 

In  other  words,  since  there  is 
no  war,  the  Flying  Enterprise 
could  not  be  called  a  “prize.” 

tfc  it: 

George  Horne,  ship  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  New  York  Times, 
wrote  a  similar  explanatory  article 
for  his  paper  on  Jan.  7.  He  said 
that  “experts  pointed  out  that 
much  of  the  confusion  has  arisen 
from  the  failure  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  distressed  ship  which  the 
Enterpirse  is,  and  a  derelict,  which 
she  has  never  been. 

“According  to  a  standard  work 
on  maritime  law,  ‘The  Law  of 
Seamen,’  by  Martin  J.  Norris,  Cap¬ 
tain  Carlsen  could  have  left  his 
vessel  and  remained  near  by  on  the 
U.  S.  destroyer  standing  by  dur¬ 
ing  the  waiting  period  for  the  sal¬ 
vage  tugboat  Turmoil,  without 
technically  losing  his  full  rights  in 
the  vessel  and  without  losing  her 
to  an  unwelcome  salvor  who 
might  have  happened  along. 

“However,  Mr.  Norris,  who  is 
connected  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  said  in  discussing  the  vari¬ 
ous  points  of  salvage,  the  key 
phrase  in  law  is  ‘without  hope  or 
expectation  of  return.’  If  a  cap¬ 
tain  or  his  crew  leaves  a  vessel 
without  ‘hope  or  expectation  of 
return’  the  ship  could  be  adjudged 
in  admiralty  law  a  derelict  ves¬ 
sel.” 

Had  Captain  Carlsen  gone  to 
the  destroyer,  Mr.  Horne  points 
out,  he  would  have  had  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  warship  would  not 
have  departed  with  him  on  board 
leaving  the  Flying  Enterprise  a 
derelict.  He  took  the  financially 
safer  course  of  staying  with  his 
ship — which  is  not  to  belittle  his 
heroism  in  doing  so. 

Relating  to  Justice  Clifford’s 
ruling,  Mr.  Horne  wrote:  “The 
amount  of  money  awarded  in  pure 
salvage  (as  opposed  to  contract 


salvage)  depends  on  the  danger 
and  investment  involved.”  Mr. 
McBride  put  it  this  way:  “If  the 
Queen  Mary  instead  of  a  tugboat 
put  towlines  aboard  the  Flying  En¬ 
terprise  (assuming  she  were  dere¬ 
lict)  and  brought  her  in,  the 
Mary’s  owners  would  be  allowed 
a  greater  award,  because  of  the 
much  greater  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  risked.” 

However,  in  this  case  the  tug¬ 
boat  is  operating  under  contract 
with  the  owners  to  haul  the 
freighter  to  port.  Mr.  Horne  re¬ 
ports:  “The  tug  could  be  hired 
on  a  per  diem  basis,  for  example, 
just  as  one  hires  a  tractor  for 
plowing.  According  to  towmen  in 
New  York,  the  contract  would  not 
necessarily  involve  a  specified  sum. 
Salvage  concerns  often  take  on  a 
towing  job  without  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion,  leaving  the  terms  to  later 
negotiation  and,  if  it  comes  to 
that,  arbitration  or  a  court  de¬ 
cree. 

“Another  form  of  salvage  is  ‘no 
cure,  no  pay,’  a  form  that  has  ad¬ 
vantages  on  both  sides.  It  costs 
the  shipowner  nothing  if  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
courts  are  given  to  liberal  decrees 
in  such  cases  because  of  the  gam¬ 
ble  taken  by  the  salvor.” 

Admiralty  law  is  probably  a  lot 
more  complicated  than  we  have 
put  it  here,  but  editors  may  want 
to  file  this  information  mentally 
for  use  when  the  next  Flying  En¬ 
terprise  story  breaks. 

■ 

Relief  Board  Opens 
Meetings  to  Press 

Chicago  —  The  Illinois  Public 
Aid  Commission  has  opened  its 
.meetings  to  newspaper  reporters 
to  keep  the  public  fully  informed 
on  the  relief  program.  Members 
of  the  commission  voted  this  week 
to  open  their  heretofore  executive 
sessions  to  the  press. 

The  commission,  which  for¬ 
merly  held  closed  morning  ses¬ 
sions  once  a  moirth  at  which  pol¬ 
icy  decisions  were  debated,  now 
invites  reporters  to  be  present  to 
hear  debate  on  important  de¬ 
cisions. 

Under  the  new  policy,  reporters 
will  be  asked  only  to  respect  the 
confidentiality  of  case  information 
disclosed  in  discussion  of  individ¬ 
ual  case  appeals. 

■ 

1952  World  Almanac 
Published  This  Week 

The  1952  edition  of  the  “World 
Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts”  was 
published  this  week  by  the  New 
York  World  Telegram  and  Sun. 
The  912-page  volume  includes  re¬ 
cently  released  complete  tabula¬ 
tions  of  the  1950  census. 

Also  included  are  records 
of  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  the 
MacArthur  controversy,  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War  and  other  major  news 
events  of  1951.  A  review  of  sports 
events  and  a  summation  of  new 
income  tax  laws  are  also  featured. 

Editor  of  the  “World  Almanac” 
is  Harry  Hansen. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  11-13  —  Arizona  News¬ 
papers  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  Phoe¬ 
nix. 

Jan.  13-15  —  Northeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Assn.,  meeting,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  14 — New  York  Associ¬ 
ated  Dailies,  Winter  meeting. 
Hotel  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  14-16— New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  Hotel  Rochester, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  .^ssn..  Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Copley  Plaza,  Boston. 

Jan.  15-16-17 — New  England 
Assn,  of  Circulation  Managers, 
meeting.  Hotel  Kenmore,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Jan.  17-19 — Virginia  Press 
Assn..  mid-Winter  meeting. 
Hotel  John  Marshall,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Jan.  17-19 — ^Tennessee  Press 
Assn,  and  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see  Dept,  of  Journalism,  press 
institute  and  midwinter  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Hermitage,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  18-19 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing,  Gettysburg  Hotel,  Gettys¬ 
burg.  Pa. 

Jan.  18-19 — Atomic  Energy 
Seminar,  sponsored  by  New 
Jersey  Press  Assn,  and  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick. 

Jan.  18-19  —  Allied  Daily 
Newspafwrs  of  Washington,  an¬ 
nual  Winter  meeting,  Seattle. 

Jan.  19-20 — National  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  Network,  west¬ 
ern  regional  meeting,  Nicollet 
Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

Jan.  20-22  —  Great  Lakes 
Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel 
Statler,  Detroit. 

Jan.  21-23— Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives’  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  24-26  —  Advertising 
Assn,  of  the  West,  midwinter 
conference,  Oakland.  Calif. 

Jan.  24-26 — North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  Newspaper 
Institute,  Chapel  Hill  and  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C. 

Jan.  25 — Kentucky  Associated 
Press  Newspaper  Members’ 
meeting.  Brown  Hotel,  Louis¬ 
ville. 

Jan.  25-26— Association  of 
Railroad  Advertising  Managers, 
Sheraton  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

Jan.  25-26 — Wyomiijg  Press 
Association,  1952  convention, 
Rawlins,  Wyo. 

Jan.  25-  26  —  New  Mexico 
Press  Assn.,  semi-annual  con¬ 
vention,  Albuquerque. 

Jan.  25-26  —  Arkansas  Press 
Assn.,  80th  annual  meeting. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Jan.  25-26  —  Michigan  Press 
Ass’n.  convention,  Kellogg  Cen¬ 
ter,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Jan.  26-27 — National  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  Network,  Eastern 
Regional  meeting.  New  Weston 
Hotel,  New  York. 
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EVEN  FOODSTORE-DAY  ADVERTISING  IS  ROUTINE  ON  ONE 


OF  THE  NEW  LINOTYPE  AD  MACHINES! 


Publishers  who  have  installed  one 
of  the  newly-engineered  Model  35 
or  36  Linotype  Wide  Range  Mixers 
are  unanimous  .  . .  these  new  Lino¬ 
types  set  more  ad  type,  in  less  time, 
and  with  less  effort,  than  any  other 
machines  in  the  world! 

No  wonder  users  are  satisfied! 
1  here's  full  capacity  in  these  new 
Linotypes.  Not  just  2  wide  main 
magazines,  but  4  on  the  Model  35 
and  36!  You  keyboard  just  about 
everything  . . .  mix  text  and  big  dis¬ 
play  without  leaving  the  keyboard! 

And  the  tested  innovations  on 
these  new  Linotype  ad  machines 
make  them  simple  to  operate  and 
easier  to  keep  in  top  shape.  Con¬ 


veniently  located  mixing  controls 
respond  to  a  flip  of  the  wrist.  All 
parts  are  more  accessible;  swinging 
rod  frame  eliminates  intermediate 
mechanisms  ...  the  simple  shift 
control  has  no  motor  to  service,  no 
adjustments  to  make  .  .  .  keyboard 
swings  out.  Machine  and  matrices 
are  both  protected  by  the  brand  new 
Electromatic  Safety  System. 

So  why  not  get  off  the  hook?  Why 
not  turn  those  marginal  jobs  into 
profit-makers?  Your  Linotype  Pro¬ 
duction  Engineer  will  be  glad  to  tell 
you  how.  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  29  Ryerson  Street, 
Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y.  In  Canada.  Cana¬ 
dian  Linotype,  Limited.  Toronto. 


LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


Set  in  Linotyiie  Sitartan  and  r 


t'rtnted  la  U.  S.  A. 


Speeding  donors 

to  the  Red  Cross  blood  bank 


Case  background: 

"Blood  plasma  supply  practically  gone!"  That  was 
the  shocking  news  released  in  mid-September  of  1951. 
Scripps-Howard  war  correspondent  Jim  Lucas  underscored 
the  critical  need  in  his  dispatches  from  Tokyo.  From 
Korea's  fighting  front  came  this  warning  from  the  chief 
surgeon  of  the  allied  forces -"If  our  plasma  reserve  isn't 
greatly  replenished,  and  fast,  the  lives  of  many  wounded 
will  be  sacrificed  unnecessarily."  An  immediate  Scripps- 
Howard  survey  in  cities  across  the  country  revealed 
that  peace  talks  had  lulled  the  American  public 
into  dangerous  complacency. 

Assignment: 

All  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  including  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun,  were  alerted  to  the 
need  for  quick  action.  Overnight,  they  unleashed  one  of 
the  most  forceful  campaigns  ever  instituted  in  the  name 
of  national  need.  Day  after  day,  a  barrage  of  news 
stories,  special  articles,  editorials  and  pictures  spelled 
out  the  urgent  need  for  more  and  more  blood  donors. 

As  part  of  the  campaign,  blood  banks  were  prevailed 
upon  to  remain  open  for  longer  hours,  staffs  were 
augmented,  and  new  donation  centers  were  opened. 


Result: 

In  New  York  alone,  the  Red  Cross  reported  a  100%  rise 
in  blood  donations  . . .  26,834  pints  in  the  following  month 
as  compared  to  13,694  pints  the  previous  month. 

The  rest  of  the  nation  recorded  substantial  increases,  too. 
Red  Cross  officials  in  New  York  have  applauded  the 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  for  taking  the  leadership 
in  the  highly  effective  campaign.  One  nurse  summed  it 
up  this  way,  "I  wish  I  had  a  nickel  for  every  donor 
who  came  in  with  a  World-Telegram  and  Sun." 

In  a  life  or  death  emergency,  the  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
and  the  other  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  aroused 
an  apathetic  public  to  its  duty  and  tremendously 
increased  volunteer  participation  in  the  Red  Cross  blood 
donor  program  at  a  critical  time. 
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